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PREFACE 


The query which was chosen as the title of the book 
occurs in a story of a king named Bhartihari. “What,” 
he asks, “if all your desires are fulfilled; what if you 
are able to subdue your enemies, or by your good fortune 
have gathered allies around you; what, even if you have 
succeeded in keeping mortal bodies alive for ages — 
what then?” The king thus emphasises the truth that 
“Man is greater than all these objects of his desire,” 

To me, my country is greater than all the political 
controversies and bargainings. To-day there confronts 
us ah abyss of poverty so deep and dangerous, an ever- 
widening disharmony between the congeries of races 
and classes so fatal, and a bankruptcy of ideas in regard 
to the revaluation of our national life so conspicuous, 
that our primary task must be to embark upon a period 
of deliberate adjustments of our social and economic 
life. The organic elements that supply the compelling 
forces of integration and cohesion have to be assembled 
prior to the construction of a stable national polity. 
The dispute over political terms is non-essential. What 
really matters is to arrest the corrosive influence perme- 
ating the entire structure of our socio-economic life, 
and to let constitutional development evolve along such 
lines as would ensure healthy politics. “The fate of all 
reform in India, no matter what kind of constitution 
is now set up, will be decided, not in the political field,” 
writes Sir Frederick Whyte,i reaction of 

1 Future of East and West, by Sir Frederick Whyte, the first 
President of the Legislative Assembly, India. 
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Hinduism to the religion and science of the West ” Ever 
since the begmnmg of reforms, we ha\e been splitting 
hairs o\cr political shibboleths, our demand is to build 
3 tttcnucth<cniury constitution on a mcdiacs'al social 
structure, and our orgamsed privileged classes, in their 
anxict> to ttnkc a bargam with the Government, not 
onlj confuse the issue vTith emotional interpretation, but 
Ignore the realiues of the situation supplied by an un- 
bussed picture of the Indian masses 

Bcaruig m mind these realities and the circumstances 
of the econottuc vvotld, driven to-day almost to despera- 
tion bj the vagaries of politics, one may mdeed ask. 
What, if all the wishes of the propertied classes m India 
arc conceded, what, if thc> are able to seize the supreme 
control over the machmety of the State, what, even if 
the) succeed m gaming what is known as “Dominion 
Status"— what then? 

In the following pages 1 Imc tried to depict the life 
and labour of the bulk of the Indian population, the 
last chapter of which is devoted to an attempt to under- 
stand the constitutional proposals from the pomt of 
V lew of the inarticulate masses The book is not a treatise 
on Indian economics, but the problems relating thereto 
have been briefly discussed m order to furnish a back- 
ground so necessary for grasping the stupendous 
difTicultics that confront the future government of the 
countr) A chapter is devoted to the position of the 
Depressed Classes 

For ov cr six ) cars the Government has been considermg 
schenes for a new constitution for India The reports of 
the various commissions, committees, sub-committecs, 

to 
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and conferences have filled our bookshelves; declarationsj 
debates, and letters to the Press continue to pour in firom 
all sources. And yet many friends of India view with 
misgiving the advisability of introducing an untried and 
expensive constitutional experiment at this stage of her 
development. Has the time come for dividing India into 
a series of undeveloped federating units? Will they not 
add to the increasing complexities such as arise from a 
nascent democracy? If we go on stressing Provincial 
Autonomy and fail to stress coordination under a strong 
central Government, shall we not inevitably produce a 
state of affairs which may lead to chaos and confusion 
in that vast sub-continent already cursed with the 
communal dissension? Above all, in the constitutional 
proposals, does the good of the masses prevail over the 
interests of a privileged few? 

No honest student of Indian affairs will deny that 
the needs of the great masses of the Indian peoples are 
economic and social rather than poUtical. It is with that 
conviction this book is written, and I trust it will be a 
useful addition to the flowing tide of publications for 
the guidance of the British pubhc in Indian affairs. 

N. GANGULEE 

London 

August 1933 
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INDIA; WHAT NOW? 


CHAPTER I 

A SURVEY OF INDIA’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


I. Introductory 

There has been a common grievance among the educated 
section of the people of India that 

tot vast sub-continent do ^Se 

from either Parliament or the Brmsh pubhc. This ctarge 
of indifference, or even apathy, has not em 
foundation in the past. There 
Indian debates had 

rcol“^ qu«tions were of mino^hnporto«. 
Only in Sristian missionary meetmgs could one occa 

sionally hear about . changed, and changed 

But to-day the situation h g 

for to good of both India 1,^ 

necessary for to once had to 

to make an appeal, as " ^ consider 

make, that eve^ memb« of P^l^ ^ 

himself a member to ^ Bcidsh 

a keen mtetest “ * a^derstand our problems, 

electorates ® ^8“ ^ die Indian Statutory 

and that is why the firs 
Commission’s Report has had a 
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the pubbation of the report the Press and platform of 
Great Britain have been discussmg the political issues 
mvolvcd in the recommendations of the Commission, 
and the mterest has been kept ahvc b> a number of 
Round Table Conferences and various auxiliary com- 
mittees Whatever may be the final outramc of these 
deliberations, one thing is ceriam the peoples of Great 
Bntain will not forget India, and the reabsation that 
their mtetests must be reconciled with those of Indu 
will help them to revise their conceptions of Indo-Bntish 
relationship If m the past that relationship lacked 
imdcrstandmg and grace, and tended to be disfigured by 
Impcnalistic ambmons on the one hand, and the growth 
of aggressive nauonalism on the other, if xn the heat 
of our poUucal controversies there grew among us a 
feelmg of deep resentment, and if m the sphere of econo- 
mic interest things appeared almost insoluble— if this be 
so, then to-da), m this changmg world, it is a supreme 
moral obligation of all concerned to avert the risk of a 
catastrophe that would be the inevitable outcome of a 
strained feeling between India and England 
In the pohucal vocabulary in India there exist two 
words— Tories and Toadies The Tones are considered 
to represent a part) in England who have no sympathy 
with India’s aspirations and desire to retain a strong 
hold on India as a Bntish possession And )ct it was 
Disraeli’s famous pronouncement m 1872 that contamed 
the germ of political idealism mspmng his party. He said 
“I cannot conceive how out distant colonics can have 
their affain admmisicrcd, except by self-government . . . 
In my opinion, no minister m this country will do his 
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duty who neglects any opportunity of reconstructing, as 
much as possible, oiu: colonial Empire, and of responding 
to tliose distant sympathies wliich may become the source 
of incalculable strengdi and happiness to this land.” 

But it is as well to remember tliat India has not been 
governed till the post-War period by any well-formulated 
political pliilosophy, but by the political character of the 
Britisher. The interesting feature of the British administra- 
tion in India is that, while the early administrators have 
repudiated all intention of introducing self-government 
in the country, they themselves have founded institutions 
and have encouraged the educated classes in progressive 
thought which have to-day made the goal of self-govern- 
ment inevitable. Lord Morley told the House of Lords 
in introducing his measures of concessions to political 
agitation that he was not aiming at a parliamentary 
sy'stem of government for India. India’s comradeship in 
the trenches of the Great War, however, altered the 
situation and Parliament recognised the need for a goal 
and a policy in the administration of India. To-day there 
exists a maximum amount of unity in the Conservative 
Party on the question of introducing a form of self- 
government in India. 

As regards the epithet “Toadies,” it is applicable to 
those who cooperate with the Government in pursuance 
of their administrative policies. A fair-minded Indian 
politician should admit that it was through the cooperation 
of the so-called “Toadies” tvith an alien Government 
that India has been able to achieve what she has during 
the last fifty years. Our educational, political, commer- 
cial, and industrial institutions, however inadequate and 
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dcfiacnt thcj may be, bear the mark of this cooperation 
The ideals for t\hich the Indian reformers worked were, 
to quote Sir Surendranath Banerjee, "the natural and 
normal dc\elopmcnt of the efforts of the great men of 
the past, under the new conditions created by the closer 
touch of our best minds with the poliucal thought and 
acuniics of the West ’ ‘ 

Whatever maj be the prcvailmg temper of the pohtical 
parties m India and Great Bntam, if they arc concerned 
wath the wxlfarc of India, it is of the utmost importance 
to break through their pride and prejudices and to form 
their judgment based on proper appreciation of the 
circumstances that hav c pteapitatcd a crisis m the modem 
world No nation is really independent, even the votaries 
of economic nationalism know that a policy that may 
lead to separation of nations from each other is disastrous 
The interdependence of India and England is not merely 
a phase of political development The relationship is, 
and must continue to be, basal upon sound economic 
foundations, and therefore the csscnual problem as the 
writer secs it is to avoid such disrupting forces as may be 
likel) to undermine the strength of the economic structure, 
rendering the process of adjustment difficult "Le trat 
pTchlimt a resendre n'est pcs at reaUti le prohUme pohUque, 
c'tst le problirre ecormnque” ("The real problem to solve 
is not m truth the political problem, the real problem is 
the economic problem”)— writes Proudhon m his well- 
known book, The Prtnaples of Fedaatim 

Proposals for Indian constitutional reform mtercst the 
writer so far as thej are concerned with our economic 
* A Nation Mahng, by Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
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problems. We shall, therefore, take a brief survey of Indian 
economic problems. 


2. Survey of Raw Materials 

The statesman and the satirist make good use of the 
aphorism that India is purely an agricultural country 
with vast potential resources. The statesman uses it 
as a source of inspiration for confidence and hope 
during unexpected moments of crisis that India may 
be safely depended upon for food supply, while the 
satirist uses it to deal a blow that, after all that can 
be said and done, India is able to supply only raw 
produce. 

India is one of die biggest cotton-producing countries 
of the world. Since the begiiming of this century the 
area under cotton has considerably increased as a result 
of the growing demand for cotton piece-goods for both 
internal and external markets. The total area under 
cotton is over 27 million acres. The average production 
is over 6 million bales (one bale weighing 400 lb.)j 
the internal consumption is over two and a quarter 
million bales, and the bulk of tlie surplus is exported 
to Japan. As the cotton growing in India is largely 
short-staple, the United Kingdom takes only about 
7 per cent of our exports of raw cotton. 

Indian cotton fibres are mostly less than an inch in 
length and 0-00085 diameter, the staple of Sea Island 
cotton has an average length of about i • 6 inches and a 
diameter of 0-00065 inch, that of American cotton 
varies from i inch to 1*5 inches in length and has a 
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diairctcr of about o 00075 inch, and Egjptian cotton 
has a staple of about the same length and fineness as 
the Sea Island cotton * 

Jute IS at present a monopoly of India It is mostly 
grown m the Delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, 
where the condiuons for its cultivation and producuon 
arc fas Durable The total ascrage area under jute is about 
3 million acres, produemg annually about S million 
bales (each bale weighing 400 lb ) 

India IS the largest producer of oilseeds m the world 
The total area under oilseed cultivation is about 22 
mfllion acres, producing neatly 5 million tons of crop 
Exports of the pnnapal oilseeds average some 19 per 
cent of the total production In 1931-32, India exported 
988,000 tons of odsceds 

Our sugar«c3ne fields enter an area of about 2,800,000 
acres, but the production is madequaie to supply the 
demand, which is met by importing sugar from Java 
and other countries The jicld per acre is much smaller 
than m an> other large sugar-producing country It is 
estimated that while the potential demand for W'hite 
sugar IS oter a million tons, the total refined sugar pro- 
duced m India is onlj about 150,000 tons 
The total area of forests m India is estimated to be 
nearly 250,000 square miles, of which, roughly, 100,000 
square miles are reserved It is estimated that the com- 
bmed annual output of timber and fuel is nearly 350 
million cubic feet Resin, turpentme, wood-pulp, and an 
extensive vanet> of tanning materials arc some of the 

* From } A1 AlatthcH'j on Textiles ta A Roger’s Industnal 
CheiKuiry, p 854 
22 
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forest products the industrial uses of which require 
further research and experiment. 

Then there are other raw materials such as hides and 
skinsj wool and bones, etc., which are available in India 
in large quantities. The total production of hides and 
skins is about 140,000 tons, and of wool about 60 million 
lb. a year. The average yield of wool per fleece is 2 lb., 
against 7 *5 lb. in Australia. 

From this brief survey of India’s position as a source 
of raw materials we are able to realise the great oppor- 
tunities India has in developing her industries. For 
accelerating the industrialisation of the country the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural interests is needed. The time has indeed 
come for striking out boldly a line of action if we expect 
any real progress 5 but will this be possible under the 
circumstances that may arise from the radical changes 
contemplated in the proposals for new constitution in 
India? 

3. India's Export Trade 

It is common knowledge that India can neither meet her 
foreign obligations nor import such articles which she 
still needs, unless she can find a market for her primary 
products. In order to meet fixed money obligations, such 
as land revenue to the Government, or rent to the land- 
lords, canal dues for irrigation facilities, cesses, interest 
on debts to the money-lenders, the cultivator must sell 
his “money-crops.”^ In addition, he has to purchase 
certain absolute necessities, such as cloth, kerosene, and 
^ Cotton, jute, oilseeds. 
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salt- Should the sale of his "monej -crops” be affected 
either bj the fall of pnces or b> growing competinon 
from the world market, the culuv'ator finds himself m a 
scnous plight 

What 1$, then, the position of India’s export traded 
India’s position m the world gram market is not satis- 
factor) Take the case of wheat In the five jean before 
the War about 14 per cent of the average crop was ex- 
ported, in the five jears after the War the figure is 
reduced to about 3 per cent In 1929-30 the percentage 
of exports was still lower 

The marked declme m the importance of India as a 
wheat exporting country maj be seen from the following 
figures 

Table 1 

Wheat rxpoTtt from India 


A ■«»« el 

Vmc 

1 Nn ExMct* e( { 

j }(■! kos n Ou>H(] ^ 

Sbare 

1909-14 

! 49 8 { 

7 5 

1924-29 

1 85 ' 

1 I I 

1929-30 

0 7 1 

1 0 1 


The phenomenal decrease in our share of the wheat 
trade m the international market is largelj due to 
increasing mtema! demand If the produaion is not 
increased we shall not only disappear from the world’s 
gram market, but it would even be necessary for us to 
buy from Australia, as we did in 1921 and subsequent 
5 cars 
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The present situation of India’s export trade may be 
illustrated by another example. Linseed is one of our 
chief oilseeds, for which there has been a growing demand 
in the world market. In recent years, chiefly through the 
severe competition of Argentine linseed, Indian exports 
of linseed have shown a declining tendency. To-day, 


Table 2 

Production of Linseed 
{In thousand tons) 


Chief Linseed *Growing 
Countries 

Average 1926-30 

1929 

1930 

Argentine . . 

L 752 

1,250 

L 757 

Russia 

600 

719 

— 

United States 

517 

426 

534 

India 

372 

322 

380 

Canada 

105 

52 

III 


80 per cent of the linseed entering the international 
market comes from the Argentine. 

What has been the result of this waning demand for 
Indian linseed on Indian agricultme? In 1922-23, 
India’s production was about 533,000 tons, and last year 
the figure was only 257,000 tons, — ^far below the average 
of 1926-30, which was 372,000 tons. The area vmder 
linseed declined from 3*5 million acres in 1926 to 2*8 
million in 1930. 

Since the United Kingdom is a large buyer of linseed 
the Ottawa Agreement provides a 10 per cent preference 
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which js of consiiierablc importance to Indian linseed 
production But the Argentme not only has an advantage 
oser India m freight rates, but her Imsecd production 
IS being rapidlj inacased She produces about onc-half 
of the world’s linseed Then there is another member 
of the Empire family v.ho is making hcadivay m Imsecd 
production In 1929, Canada produced about 52,000 
tons, and m 1930, 111,000 tons The Empire’s share of 
the si-orld produaion is only 13 per cent 
Although the area under jutc is only i 3 per cent, 
It contributes no less than 12 to 15 per cent of the export 
trade of the countrj The export duty on jute is a profitable 
source of revenue to the Government of India The 
chief imponcr of raw jute is Germany, which takes 
about 28 per cent of the world’s total output The United 
Kitsgdora absorbs 17 pet cent, France, 14 per cent, and 
the United States only 9 per cent In recent years there 
has been a npid dedme in thg exports of jute and jute 
products 

>9i>-49 i9JO-3« 

Exports of raw jutc 

(in bales of 400 lb ) 4,857,000 4Ht92,ooo 3,407,000 

Export of manufac- 
tured goods (in 

tons) 9T2,ooo 945,000 716,000 

4 Consfauenees of the Agricultural Depression 

It is argx. ^ that this is just a passing phase, ansmg out 
of the general agncultural depression, which has affected 
the producers of agricultural products all over the world 
Distress among our cultivators is no new phenomenon, 
26 
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and their suffering is gready intensified by the almost 
chronic state of poverty that has resulted from these 
distresses in the past. The mass of the population in 
India have no reserves to fall back upon in times of 
distress. Sir George Schuster, our present Finance 
Member, says about the present position of the culti- 
vator: 

“The index nimiber, based on loo for 1914, for Indian 
exports, has fallen from an average level of 138 in 1928 
to 78 in April 1932, while the general index figme of 
internal prices in India for imported commodities has 
only fallen from 145 to 124. There has thus, in the last 
three years, been a fall of about 49 per cent in the prices 
of exported goods, as compared with the fall of 13 per 
cent in the prices of imported goods. But the position 
of the poorest classes is really worse than these general 
figures indicate. It can be most clearly understood by 
taking typical commodities, which the ordinary agri- 
culturist has to buy and sell. Thus, in April last, the index 
figures (based on 100 for 1914) were for cereals 66, raw 
jute 45, hides and skins 52, cotton 89. On the other hand, 
the figure for cotton piece-goods was 127, and for kerosene 
161. . . . For the prices which he is now realising for his 
‘money-crops’ are in many cases only about half the 
pre-War prices, while his fixed charges have probably 
in most cases increased, and the cost of his necessary 
purchases is much higher. The margin of cash which he 
can realise is thus totally inadequate to meet his needs. 
In these circumstances he is forced eitlier to restrict his 
own consumption of the foodstuffs which he produces, 
or to part with any property which he may have (cash 
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savings, gold and sil\er articles, etc.) or get more deeply 
into debt ’ * 

And j-et Sir George Schuster found m the people of 
India ' extraordinary poira of resistance” to the present 
depression It maj be asked, how could India, as a debtor 
country, meet a heavy unfatourable balance of trade, 
and through nhat process was she able to mamtaia her 
exchange rate? But v.e must remember this the process 
of drawing on India’s capital resources cannot contmue 
mdcfinitcly Sir Leslie Hudson, the leader of the European 
group, stated m the Legtslauve Assembly that “there 
seemed no doubt that a la^e percentage of the export 
of gold represented the forced selling of capital resources 
to pto\ide necessities Vocal Indian opinion endorses 
the \new expressed by Stf Alfred Watson m a recent 
speech m London, when he said 

‘ Personally I regard it as a disservice to India, what* 
e\er maj hasc been the advantage to other countries, 
that when, at long last, she has opened her hoards of 
gold they have drifted away to be buried elsewhere, instead 
of remammg as a basis of credit that would have given 
a fresh prospenty to that country ”* 

5 Ind\a*i principal Indusitits 

Wit^ large supplies of raw materials, cheap and abundant 
bbour, considerable sources of power from coal and from 

* From the statement zt a Meeting of the Committee on 
Moneury and Finanml Questions on July 28, 1932 

* The Times, March 3, 1933 

* Sir Alfred Watson Ctty Luncheon Royal Umpire Society, 
January 3, 1933 
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the streams of the coxintry, and a vast population that 
offers a great market at the very doors of the factories, 
India has tlie conditions for great industrial achievements. 

The industrial policy of the Government of India was 
conceived during the War. The War period shattered 
some of those economic notions which governed the 
policy’ of State assistance to industry. The Government 
of India reahsed tliat India should be prepared to face 
the new economic conditions of the post-War period. 
In November 1925, the Government of Lord Hardinge 
sent a Despatch to the Secretary of State for India 
pointing out the need for a deliberate policy of indus- 
trialisation of India. The Despatch stated the case as 
follows: 

“It is becoming increasingly clear that a definite and 
self-conscious policy of improving the industrial capa- 
bilities of India wiU have to be pursued after the War, 
unless she is to become more and more a dumping 
ground for the manufacturers of foreign nations who 
will be competing the more keenly for the markets, the 
more it becomes apparent that the political future of the 
larger nations depends on their economic position. The 
attitude of the Indian public towards this important 
question is unanimous and cannot be left out of account. 
Manufadurers, politicians, and the literate public have 
for long been pressing their demands for a definite and 
accepted policy of State aid to Indian industries: and 
the demand is one which evokes the sympathy of all 
classes of Indians whose position or intelligence leads 
them to take any degree of interest in such matters.” 
The Despatch emphasised “the need for an industrial 
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poUcj v^tuch vnll enable technical educauon m India to 
produce its best results, and sshich will lighten the pressure 
of purclj litcnr> courses and reduce the excessive 
demand for employment m the services and callings to 
which these courses lead up After the War India 
will consider herself entitled to demand the utmost 
help which her Government can afford to enable her to 
take her place, so far as arcumstances permit, as a 
manufaccurmg country ” 

The Despatch mspired the Government of India to 
appoint a Commission to examine the resources of India 
for developing her industncs The Industrial Comimssion 
reported m 1918 The broad lines of the recommendations 
of the Industrial Commission were approved of by the 
Government of India, but not till 1921-22 were they 
able to give effect to them In the meantime, the full 
tesponsibiUty of industrial development by the State was 
transferred, under the reforms of 1919, to the provinces 
It was left to the Provincial Governments to take such 
initiative as would require for implcmcntiDg rccom* 
mendauons of the Industrial Commission A Department 
of Industncs came mto castenw m each provmcc tmder 
the control of an Indian Minister 

The results of such a pohey have not been satisfactorj 
The Provincial Governments, handicapped as they were 
with madequate financial resources, were unable to give 
a direaioo to the new mdustnal policj The departmental 
activities mspired none, and no new industncs were 
established In order to placate the Legislative Councils, 
the Mmistcr-m-chargc of the Department mtroduced, 
m some provinces, the Statc-aid*to-Industnes Bill, but 
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neither the necessary funds for the functioning of the 
Act nor the direction in regard to industrial research 
were provided for. In promoting industrial research 
there was no effective coordination among the provinces, 
and no attention was paid to the training of Indian youth 
for industrial and chemical services, 

A brief accoimt of some of the principal industries of 
India is given here. 

(a) THE COTTON INDUSTRY 

The textile industty is the biggest manufacturing 
industry of India, credit for which must go to Indian 
rapi^ and enterprise; but from the very be ginnin' ^'it 
had to start with initial handicaps from foreign competi- 
tion, and from discriminating treatment accorded to 
Lancashire. The first cotton miff was started m the 
middle of the last century. In 1876, India had 29 mills 
with a million spindles and over 9,000 looms. The devel- 
opment was, however, rapid in the following decades, 
since the pioneers of this industry adopted the policy 
of producing more cloth than yam. The facility of home- 
grown cotton and the supply of cheap labour encouraged 
them to guide the course of this premier industry through 
the menace of foreign competition and other adverse 
circumstances. The production of “grey and bleached” 
and “coloured” piece-^o^ has been doubled during 
the last twenty years. Yahi production in 1930-31 
reached the figure of 867 milimn^lb., and woven goods 
590 million lb, \ 

The present tendency of the mim\m regard to the 
lower range of goods is to spin less ana\weave more for 
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the Indian and Near Eastern markets Low counts* 
(from I’s to 2o’s) still form the chief items of producuon, 
and for two reasons In the first place, India is the largest 
producer of short-staple cotton m the world, and secondly, 
dieap cloth suits the purchasing power of the masses 
There has, howeser, a great mcrease m the output 
of the medium range (from 2i*s to 40’s counts) dunng 
the last tsventy years This development of medium range 
IS considered to be an mvasion on the Lancashire mdustry! 

But the progress towards spinning higher counts was 
made possible by the supply of improved varieties of 
cotton m India, and from the mcrcasmg imports of 
African cotton, and by the installation of improved looms, 
plant, and machinery The quantity of yam above 40’s 
counts exceeded 27 miUton lb m 19JO-21, agamst 
3 million lb in 1913-14 

At present there are about 339* conon mills working 
ov er 9 25 miUioo spindles and 182,000 looms The capita! 
mvested m the mdustry exceeds £35 millions Cornparmg 
the figures of production m 1913-14 with those m 1928-29, 
we find an increase of 62 per cent m cloth production, 
and consequently a decrease of 40 per cent m imports 
The development of the mdustry is, in the mam, due to 
the stimulus given to it by the imposition of protective 
import duties 

{b) TIIE jm INDUSTRY 

The value of yam produced from jute was discovered 
some lime about 18^8, and the first spinmng machmeiy 

* Count— the number of hanks in i Ib 

* Tttxnty four mills ore now in course of erection 
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was imported to India about 1855. It is interesting to 
observe here that in the birth of tliis great industry in 
Bengal, in the middle of tlic last century, one of her sons 
had cooperated with an enterprising Englishman. George 
Acldand, an ex-naval officer of the East India Marine 
Service, and Babu Bisherabhara Sen started the first 
Indian jute mill near Barrackporc (on the Hoogly). 
To-day tlterc arc 89 mills with well over 51,000 looms 
and a million spindles. 

But jute spinning was not new to India. “This industry,” 
OTOte a Calcutta merchant named Henley, whom Dr. 
Forbes Roylc quotes in his book. Fibrous Plants of India 
(published in 1855), “forms tlic grand domestic manu- 
facture of all tlie populous eastern districts of Lower 
Bengal. It pervades all classes, and penetrates into every 
household.” 

By virtue of cheap labour supply and a monopoly in 
jute production, the jute industiy' made rapid progress 
and dev'cloped a large international trade. The total 
investment in jute companies is estimated at 18 aores 
of rupees (about 13*5 million sterling) exclusive of the 
reserve funds. Out of 89 jute mills tlicre are some six 
that arc entirely owned and managed by Indian companies. 
The jute industry is chiefly in the hands of British 
commercial enterprise. 

The position of the jute industry was greatly strength- 
ened by the War. Owing to the stoppage of, and restrictions 
imposed upon, exports, the internal prices fell considerably, 
while the demand for tlie manufactured goods, such as 
sandbags and gunny cloth, increased beyond expectations; 
and the wage-level lagged behind. The circumstances for 
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a ‘ bumper crop of dmdends arose, and the companies 
har%cstrf enormous proBts The ratio of net proBts to 
paid up capital of the jute mill was 58 per cent m 1915, 
75 per cent m 1916, 49 percent m 1917, and 73 per cent 
for the first half of jgiS Australia is a large importer 
of gunnj bags made from )utc cloth, as also arc Java and 
Cuba, which use it for packing sugar The Umted States 
and Argentme between them take 80 per cent of the total 
exports of gunnj cloth 

(c) THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

Another important group of large-scale mdustnes is 
the iron and steel industry The first successful ironworks 
were established bj the Bengal Iron and Steel Compaoj 
m 1S75 Raniganj coalfields, but owing to for^ul 

competition its importance was negligible till after the 
War, when the company was reorganised with enlarged 
apital as the Bengal Iron Company Subsequent!), the 
companj was amalgamated with the Tata Iron and Steel 
Companj, founded in 1907, with the authorised capital 
of o\cr Rs 2,31,00,000 (£1,730,000) The site chosen 
for the works has all the advantages of having the 
necessarj raw materials near at hand, and of transport 
faohtics 

The history and de\clopment of this company should 
be an example of what can be achieved by coordinated 
clTorts of Indian mdustnalists and the Government 
During the War, the company had a unique position 
both in the Indian market and in the supply of steel goods 
for war purposes In 1922, the imposition of duties rangmg 
from 10 per cent to 15 per cent on imported iron and 
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steel goods gave the industry a considerable protection. 
But with all these facilitiesj the tide of fortune turned so 
much against the company that in 1924 the industry 
preferred a claim to the Tariff Board (then set up to 
consider the claims of particular industries to protection) 
for an increased duty on all iron and steel imported, A 
boimty of Rs 20 per ton on 70 per cent of the total ingots 
manufactured every month was approved of by the 
Central Legislature for a period of one year. This was 
extended to 1933-34. Differential duties on British and 
non-British imported steel were imposed for the first 
time in 1927. Bolts, nuts, galvanised sheets, wire, and 
wire naHs— on all these imported articles the Govern- 
ment introduced a duty at varying rates. But to what 
extent the higher duties have succeeded m placing the 
iron and steel industry upon a secured basis, and whether 
they have already caused hardships to the consumer — 
these are the questions which have to be considered before 
extending boimty to a longer period, 

(d) THE MINING INDUSTRIES 

India has a great store of minerals such as coal, man- 
ganese ore, mica, iron ore, etc., the proper utilisation of 
which is bound to place India in a prominent position 
in the metallurgical world. 

Not till the completion of a survey in 1867 was the 
extent of India’s coal resources known; and since the 
latter part of the last century coal-mining has made a 
satisfactory progress, despite the inferiority of Indian 
coal in comparison with English coal. The total production 
of coal in 1930 was, roughly, 24 million tons. The average 
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number of persons cmplojcd daily in the coal mmes in 
1930 was 185,000 

Not more than 13 per cent of coal is used in India 
for domestic ainsumption Its chief use is in railways 
and metal foundnes GkJ exports from India ha\e 
considerably decreased and the total imports are now 
less than half the quantity of pre-War days 
The future of the coal mdustry, I bclicsc, depends 
largely on the utilisation of abimdant second-class coal 
available withm easy reach of the surface, and there 
exists a large potential market for the use of coal as a 
domestic fuel, the chief source of which is, at present, 
dried cow-dung In a country where land docs not usually 
receive much-needed manures, the burning of cow-dung 
is indeed a senous economic waste 
In the production of iron ore, India occupies a second 
place m the British Empire The total output m 1930 
was over 1 85 million tons as agamst 2 42 million tons 
m 1929 There was a fall m the output of pig-iron from 
1,390,000 tons in 1929 to 1,175,000 tons m 1930 With 
the facilmcs she has, India can make the cheapest pig- 
ifon, and undersells the world m that product. One of 
the reasons of the steel manufacturers of the Continent 
bemg able to compete so successfully m the India market 
IS the supply of cheap Indian pig-iron 
India IS one of the thirty-five countries m the world 
produemg manganese At the end of the last century, 
high-grade deposits were found m the Central Provmccs, 
and smcc then the export trade m manganese ore has 
been an important feature of Indian trade Just see how 
the export figures rose 
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In 1900, approximately , . . . 92,000 tons 

The pre-War average in round figures . . 713,000 tons 
In 1929 965,000 tons 

In recent years there has been a fall in the exports. 

In 1927, the production of manganese in India rose 
to the amount of 1,129,000 tons. Russia is our chief 
competitor, but Indian manganese is superior to the 
Russian material for metallurgical use. 

(e) THE PLANTATION INDUSTRIES 

The plantation industries consist chiefly of tea, coffee, 
and rubber, and are organised somewhat on the principles 
of the large-scale factory industries, with this difference 
— ^that the cultivation of crops remains under the control 
of the companies supervising the plantations. Tea occupies 
the premier place in the plantation industries of India. 

Tea was known to Europe, but that was Chinese tea 
(Thea). The Dutch East India Company brought it to 
Europe in the middle of the seventeenth century. It is 
recorded that the English East India Company presented 
Chinese tea to King Charles in 1664 and in 1667 the 
company began to import tea, a pound of which was 
sold at a price ranging from ,^5 to 

In the eighteen-tv^enties, wild tea plants were dis- 
covered by Bruce, Scott, and Jenkins in Assam, and as 
the samples differed from those of the Chinese tea plants, 
a special committee examined them. It was found that 
the Assam tea belonged to a variety known as Camellia. 
The name is derived from Father CameUi, an Italian 
priest, who brought it to Europe in 1739. 

In view of the expanding demand for Chinese tea in 
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England, Lord William Bcntind sent a spcaal Commission 
to Chma m 1834 to obtain seed and Chinese labour, with 
the idea of cxplonng the possibilities of tca-cultn-ation 
m India. Plantations v.etc started m Assam by the Govem- 
mcat, cot to domesticate the indigenous wild Assam tea 
plant, but to mtroduce the culuvation of Chinese tea 
But the native tea plant m Assam refused to be extir- 
pated, and the planters’ expenments with the Assam tea 
proved to be successful and the Indian leaf entered the 
market 

The first tea plantaaon was acquired by the Assam 
Tea Company Limited m 1840 from the Government, 
and bj the middle of the last century a number of planta- 
tions came mto existence — all through British enterprise 
and Bnush capital The cultivation and export of tea has 
expanded steadil) since 1870 | 

The roagiutude of the Indian tea industry may be 
realised by the posmon it has secured m the world trade 
wiihm the counc of about seventy years The total pro- 
duction of tea from about 4,840 plantations, compnsing 
about 800,000 acres under actual cultivation, was over 
394 million lb in 1931, as against 91 million lb m 1885 
Of the total production a great bulk is imported mto the 
Umted Kingdom, For instance, tea export from India in 
1930-31 to foreign countnes amounted to 357 million lb 
but the share of Great Bntam was over 300 million lb 
Over 51 million lb of this tea is re-exported to America 
and the Continent 

No accurate figures for mtcmal consumption are 
available, but it is estimated that India now consumes 
on an average over 60 million Ib of tea per year The 
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increase m„tca„drinking- called - forth- a- vehement protest' 
JromjGandhij who described tea as a “pernicious drug.” 
H^aid: “It has already undermined the digestive ap- 
paratus of hundreds and thousands of men and womcnj 
and constitutes an addidonal tax upon their slender 
purses.” But the habit of tea drinking has come to stay 
in India, v/'” 

The tea industry and trade arc chiefly in the hands of 
Europeans. Of a total of 4)840 tea plantations only 521 
belong to Indians, and these produce only about 55 
million lb. of tea. The plantations arc ovtmed and managed 
by as many as 677 joint stock companies. The total 
capital employed in this industrj' is estimated at about 
54 a-orcs of rupees {£40 *5 million). Of these companies, 
19 1 are incorporated in England and elsewhere, the 
paid-up capital of which is estimated at about 32 million 
sterling. In 1928 and 1929 some of the companies were 
able to satisfy their shareholders with dividends as high 
as from 35 per cent to 41 per cent. Usually the dividends 
of the tea companies arc about 15 per cent to 17 per cent. 

The coffee plant was introduced into India in the 
sixteenth century, but its cultivation did not flourish 
until 1862. The plantation rccch'cd a serious blow from 
the attack of borer-beetle and the spread of leaf blight, 
and many coffee plantations had to be abandoned. In 
recent years the plantations arc being revived in Mysore 
and some parts of Southern India, and the coffee trade 
may expand by virtue of preferential treatment accorded 
to it by the Ottawa Agreements. 

Rubber plantations flourished in the early years of this 
century, the entire output of which was exported. The 
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area under rubber in Burma and Southern India » 
127,000 acres, and there is a great scope for the extension 
of us culm'auon in Burma and in certain tracts m Southern 
India The exports of rubber in 1926-27 amounted to 
about 23 million Ib 

The other important plantation industry is cmchona 
Cinchona is chiefly grown on Government plantations, 
but the demand for quinme m a country notorious for 
malam is not met by the cinchona bark produced m 
these plantations, and India has to depend on Java for 
her needs The extension of Goscrament plantations 
requires adequate finance uhich is not likely to be as-ailable 
when the architects will have to draw upon all available 
resources for constructing consutuuonal superstructures 
m India! 

Omng to the deielopment of industries, described m 
the foregoing pages, India tanks as one of the great 
industrial countries of the world at the International 
Labour Bureau at Geneva Indeed, from the position of 
an importer of manufactured articles she has become an 
exporter of a brge quantit) of merchandise Her imports 
now consist largely of articles that cannot j et be produced 
on a large scale m India The proportion of the value 
of articles wholly or partly manufactured m India, and 
exported, to the total value of ctports, shows an increase 
of about 9 per cent, from 17 per cent m 1904 to 
26 per cent m 1930 

That she has abundant resources for the development 
of mdustnes none can dispute, nor can one disagree with 
the declaration that “unless India can provide m the 
commg jears a wholly unprecedented mdustrial dcvelop- 
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ment, the level of subsistence of the country, which is now 
appallingly low, will decline below the starvation point.”^ 

But India must proceed with caution along the road 
to industriahsation. Since her social and economic struc- 
ture is fundamentally of the agricultural type, we in 
India must carefully avoid the blunders of the industrial 
development in the West. Our aim must be to secure a 
balanced adjustment between agriculture and industry. 
Already there are alarming symptoms of maladjustment 
between urban and rural interests in India. Industriahsa- 
tion of India is of great importance to her welfare, but 
“so far we have seen repeated in India almost the whole 
of the blunders that attended the beginning of the 
industrial era elsewhere, in the failure to reahse the 
needs of the workers as htiman beings. The process of 
transferring millions from agriculture to industry calls 
for a large statesmanship, if irretrievable blunders are 
to be avoided.”^ Industrial India is still in its infancy. 
Her capitalists and merchant princes must wield great 
influence in the Governments of the future. They must 
reahse that healthy industry alone can give birth to healthy 
pohtics; and in the words of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour, “to divide India, at this stage, into a 
series of units which could only progress independently 
would be a definitely retrograde step.’^"' 

6. The Investment of British Capital in India 

The post-War industrial pohcy of the Government 
concihated the Indian capitalists and encouraged the flow 

^ Sir Alfred Watson’s speech. City Luncheon, Royal Empire 
Society, January 3, 1933. ’ The Times of India, 1928. 
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of British capital to India The figures of export of Bntish 
capinl to India from 1919 » 19^3 are significant 


Tahie 3 

{In mUton pounds) 



Total cf DrlUib 
Cironcii 

E'rorted ta tivU* 

! IVrcmUft to Indu 

1919 

237 

* 4 

0 6 

1920 

383 

3 5 

0 9 

1921 ' 

215 

29 5 

13 6 

1922 

' 235 

36 1 

*5 3 

'9=3 

1 203 

1 

14 4 


After 1923 there has been a sharp decline m the invest- 
ment of Bnush capital, mainl> due to the appearance of 
symptoms of gene^ trade dqiression and also to certain 
indications of conflict tnth the Indian mdustriahsts 
The ps>choIogical background of the boycott of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, and of the “fuss” made 
b> the Indian Dberal polmaans, may be traced to this 
conflict of interests 

The floss of Bntish capital into Indian industry led 
to the appointment of the External Capital Committee 
m 1924 The Committee dcaded, one must admit 
nghtlj, agamst any discnmination agamst foreign capital 
They maintained that “Nothing could be more disastrous 
to the mdusmal development of India than measures 
which ts*ould scare assny the external capital mvested m 
It or present the local investment of its profits ” 

It IS estimated that about 85 per cent of the capital 
of companies operatmg m India is Bntish The total 
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amouBt of British capital invested in India conies to 
about jCIjOoo million. 

While Indian political leaders realise that there are 
considerable advantages arising from the combination 
of British and Indian capital for giving the necessary 
stimulus to the industriahsation of India, their conception 
of “responsible Government” is an India wholly inde- 
pendent of parliamentary control, excluding British goods 
by high tariffs, but dependent on the British Army and 
Navy for defence against aggression, and on British 
capital for building up Indian industries, 

7. The Indian Fiscal Policy 

"We have seen that our manufacturing industries, such as 
textile and steel, have considerably expanded under pro- 
tective import duties; but the customs tariff of India is 
largely a revenue tariff. The laisser-faire principles of the 
nineteenth century obtained, tmtil comparativelyv recent 
years, a strong hold over the Government of India. The 
early Indian publicists, inspired by the Gladstonian 
policy of unrestricted Free Trade, considered high tariff 
walls detrimental to human progress. During the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Northbrook(a tariff was imposed entirely 
for revenue purposes.! The history of that fiscal measure 
which imposed an excise on Indian cloth in the interests 
of the manufacturers of Lancashire, and its repercussions 
on the economic relations between India and Great 
Britain, should be remembered by those who hope this 
day to “preserve Lancashire trade” by organising poli- 
tical pressure on Parliament. This excise was abolished 
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in 1925, but “too btc to give the measure any element 
of grace,’’ The lesson derived from the tariff policy of 
the Gosxmineni was not forgotten by the Indian manu- 
facturers and the articulate classes. They demanded 
unceasingly fiscal autonomy so that the newly bom 
Indian industries might be protected against foreign 
competition. What has come to be known as the Fiscal 
Convention of the Government of India has been the 
outcome of the Montagu-Chdmsford Reforms of I 9 * 9 * 
The Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill of 1919 recommended that India should be 
given the right to determine her own fiscal poUcy. In 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Fiscal Com- 
mission (1922), which reponed definitely in favour of 
“rapid industrialisation by means of discriminating 
protection," a Tanff Board was set up in 1913. The 
function of this standing body is to esamine each case 
for protection and to make recommendations. In the 
eight years of existence of the Tanff Board, five industries 
have received a measure of protection. They arc: 

(x) The Steel Indusuy. 

(2) The Cotton Textile Industry. 

(3) The Bamboo Paper Industij’. 

(4) The Match Industry. 

0 ) The Sugar Industr)’. 

The first claimant was the Indian iron and steel industry. 
In addition to import duties and bounties, non-competitive 
contracts for the supplying of rails and wagons for the 
Indian railwaj-s imdoubtcdly helped the industryj but 
in spite of them, all is no: well with the industry. Hence 
the demand for further consideration from the Govern- 
ment is insistent. 
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With regard to textiles, the mill-owners are always 
on the doorstep of the Tariff Board. To them. Govern- 
ment assistance has become synonymous with Protective 
Tariffs. It is admitted that India entered rather late in 
the arena of the modem industrial world, and conse- 
quently a degree of protection was necessary. 

The conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
(1922) for India’s tariff policy were: 

(c) that the industrj'^ seeking protection should possess 
natural advantages; 

(&) that for the normal development of the industry 
protection would be essentially needed; 

(c) that the industry must be one which will be able 
eventually to face world competition without protection. 

From 1921 the cotton industry has been enjoying the 
protection of import duties, which were raised considerably 
during the last ten years. The present position in regard 
to import duties on cotton piece-goods into India may 
be summarised as follows : 

Plain greys and other piece-goods of British manu- 
facture are liable to 20 per cent; and similar goods im- 
ported from elsewhere than the United Kingdom are 
liable to 25 per cent. Recently the duty on non-British 
piece-goods has been raised to 50 per cent with a view 
to counteracting the situation created by Japanese com- 
petition. Since Japan is the largest buyer of Indian raw 
cotton, it would be necessary for Iqdia to come to a trade 
agreement with her somewhat on the lines adopted by 
recent British trade agreements with the countries outside 
the Empire. While a quota system for Japanese imports of 
cotton piece-goods may for the present satisfy the parties 
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conctrned, reliance on Japan for the consumption of 
India’s surplus raw cotton is not a desirable situation m 
the interests of Irdia and L ancashire 

The industr) has made a stcad> expansion of output 
dunng the post-War period and occupies the predominant 
position m the home market In 1913-14, out of 13 33 
jnrds consumed per head in India, 9 93 }'ards ucrc 
imported goods and 3 40 j'arfs were made m Indian 
nulls In 1929-30, out of 13 10 j’ards consumed per 
head m India onlj 5 95 jnrds were imported piece-goods, 
svhile 7 15 j*ards per head were produced in India 
More detailed consideration is given to this re\olutionar> 
change 10 the nest section 

But tn'o factors must be borne m mmd m this con- 
necuon, viz the capacity of the consumers to bear the 
burden of heavy duues, and the ultimate efTea of tanOs 
on the tnamtcnance and expansion of India’s commerce 
wth the world The Indian proiecuomst assumes that 
the other countries would conimuc to buy raw materials 
from India, c\cn though the sales of their manufactured 
articles in Indu ma} be greatlj restneted, m other 
uords, the purchasmg power of the other countnes will 
not be affected by the Indian tanff walls The benefits 
obtained economically from protection may not be com- 
mensurate with the fall of prices of raw materials arising 
from rcstriaed exports 

It appears to a close student of the Indian Cotton 
Tanff that the mtercsts of the consumers have received 
inadequate consideration from tfic Government and the 
null-owners 

In an estimate of the burden of higher prices laid on 
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the consumers in consequence of protective duties on 
cotton manufactures in the period 1922-29, it is found 
that “the total burden of tlie duty placed upon consumers 
was over Rs 15 crorcs [i crorc “ £750,000] per annum. 
This is nearly equal to the proceeds of the entire income- 
tax of British India. . . 

Recently an Indian economist has worked out the 
following averages for changes in per capita consumption 
of clotli in India from the available statistics covering a 
long period : 

From 1899-19C0 to 1913-14; 0-34 yard increase; 
r9r4-r5 to igzo-zi : i - 08 yards decrease, 

1921-22 to 1931-32: 0-27 }’ard increase; and 
1S99-1900 to 1931-32; 0-09 j*ard increase.- 

Thc above record of an annual increase of 0*09 yard 
during the last thirtj'-uvo years should be borne in mind 
by the cotton-mill owners when they carry on propaganda 
for further protection of the industry^. *Thc Government 
of India proposes to investigate the whole question of 
the Q>tton Tariff, but in the meantime tlic mill-owners 
should recondition tlic industry and develop a scheme of 
rationalisation by which tlicy may improve not only the 
structure of the textile industry but also tlie entire 
mechanism of the marketing orpnisation inside and 
outside India. • 

8 . India and Lancashire 

Since the War, the fall in British export of cotton piece- 
goods to India has been very rapid. From tlie pre-War 

* The Indian Tariff Problan, by Dr. H. L. Dey, 1933. 

* Dr. H. Sinha, Indian Economic Depression, Modem Rcvicto, 
February 1933. 
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a\cragc of 2,500, the figure reached 1,300 mdlion yards 
in 1929 As maj be seen from the following tables, the 
dcsclopment of the textile industries m the importing 
coimtnes and the growing competition in the trade are 
responsible for the fall of the Lancashire mdustrj m 
the post-War period The steady declmc m the Umted 
Kingdom’s share m micmational trade m cotton goods 
IS mdicatcd opposite 

Table 4 

Bntiih ExporU of Cotton Ptec>goods 
{Mtllton yardt) 
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146 

*34 

97 

93 

82 

72 


The situation is unhheJj to improve unless it is faced 
m coSperation with the Indian textile industry But 
such a settlement cannot be reached either by threat or 
by pobtical pressure 

From the figures of Bntish exports of cotton piece- 
goods quoted above, it will be seen that the “tragic 
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diminution of” that trade is experienced in the markets 
over which the White Paper can have no influence. 
Therefore Mr. Churchill and Lord Lloyd’s criticisms 
on the White Paper proposals in connection with the 
Lancashire industry are, to say the least, entirely mis- 
leading. 


Table 5 

Intermiional Trade in Cotton Goods 
(In million pounds) 


From 

1925 

1926 

1957 

19:8 

19:9 

United Kingdom 

150-63 

116-05 

no 

107-30 

99-26 

Japan . . 

36-61 

40-13 

37-24 

33-64 

39-26 

France . . 

16-24 

14-28 

18-84 

16 -60 

16-I6 

Italy 

18-38 

14-56 

13-31 

14-12 

13-71 

U.S.A 

16-56 

14-32 

14-44 

14-77 

15-71 

Belgium 

5-21 

4-98 

5-23 

6-21 

6-40 

United King- 






dom’s Percent- 






age of Total . . 

53-8 

49 

47 

47-4 

44-6 


In August 1929 a Committee of the Economic Advisory 
Council was appointed by the British Government to 
report on the conditions and prospects of the industry. 
The foUotving extract from the Committee’s Report may 
help us to think rationally about the ways and means 
of preserving the British Cotton Trade: 

“We are satisfled from the evidence laid before us 
that the British Cotton Industry has failed to adapt its 
organisation and mctliods to changed conditions and so 

49 
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has failed and is failing lo secure that cheapness of 
production and effiaency m marketing which alone sells 
staple goods m the East to-daj ** 


9 Imperial Rationalisation 

It should not be difficult to find a svorkmg formula of 
mutual benefit to India and Lancashire, provided there 
IS a real desire for cooperation The Lancashire cotton 
mdustry should adapt its organisation and method of 
production to changed condiuons, and should endeavour 
to mcrcase its use of Indian conon, India should, on the 
other hand, pursue a vigorous pohey for the extension 
of the culnvation of cottons stuted to Lancashire require- 
ments But the use by Lancashire of the Indian cotton 
crop and the culUN*atioa m India of the cotton for that 
use should not be haphazard On the contrar>, the 
mutual mterchange of crop and manufactured products 
should be most carefully thought out The Indian 
culasutor should, m the newly irrigated tracts of Smd, 
and m suitable localities elsewhere, set himself to produce 
fine cottons for the Lancashire mills, and the Indian 
mill-owners should voluntarily abstain from manu- 
facturmg the finer counts In shon, the production of 
cotton goods up to certam high counts should be left to 
Lancashire, while the cloth required by the Indian masses 
should be the concern of the Indian textile mdustry 
The finer quahucs of goods required bj India and supplied 
by Lancashire would be adnutted free to India The 
Indian textile mdustry would be proteaed by a high 
tariff agamst Japanese competition and any ill-advised 
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attempt by Lancashire to recapture the middle and lower 
grade market. 

It may be asked, what would be the attitude of India 
to such a scheme as suggested above? The writer holds 
the view that any such rational arrangement based upon 
proper understanding of inter-Empire tariffs would be 
acceptable to our industrial and commercial magnates. 
What is needed is leadership. India’s material development 
is yet but in its infancy — ^railways, irrigation, hydro- 
electric undertakings, bridges, harbours, agricultural 
machinery and industrial plant, — aU these are capable 
of vast expansion, and much of the material, much of 
the finance, must be found firom external sources. But 
such development, to be sound, requires (i) assured 
external markets for the produce it creates surplus to 
the needs of the home markets, (2) transport to the 
coastal marts, and (3) shipping. In such a situation 
there is aU the material for hanunering out a commercial 
policy which will be mutually advantageous to each 
and all. 

What is proposed here may be termed “Imperial 
Rationalisation.” The phrase is of German origin and 
the idea behind it has been the guiding principle of the 
German Board of National Efficiency. Its object is not 
merely to avoid somrces of waste in production and distri- 
bution, or to amalgamate interests of competing members 
of an industry. What it aims at has been well described 
by the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P. Here is an 
extract from his speech: 

At the beginning of the twentieth century “the 
Dominions were almost entirely, at any rate predomi- 
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oanily, agncultural They now, m common with the rest 
of the world, are seeing to mdustnahsc themselv'cs, 
and the mcncmeni has gone far m Canada, a country 
I believe destined to be one of the great manufacturing 
counmes of the world Now there is nothing to be 
alarmed at m that, it will be a benefit to the Empire and 
to the world m the long run The proper method 
to-da> of approaching this question of a unified Bntish 
Empire hes pnmanl> through the industrial side, and I 
have been wotkmg for some time past, with some of my 
colleagues and friends outside, to see what could be 
done to rauonalise Imperially, and not only to rationalise 
domesticallj I regard this matter as of such importance 
that I am going into it m some detail, for, familiar as I 
and some of my friends are with it, it is a new subject 
to most, and I am pamcularly ansious to have it examined 
candidly by business men m this country and by busmess 
men m the Dominions and m India 
“Every effort, in my view, should be made without 
delay to bring about arrangements between the mdustnes 
— not the politicians^ but the industries— in this country, 
and the correspondmg mdustnes in the Dommions and 
India It IS no answer to say that the Dommton mdustnes 
arc competitors with our own Amalgamation, cartels, 
worhng arrangements, arc nude every year between 
keen competitors m the same country, and even m 
different countries Provided the proposed arrangement 
IS a business proposition from which ^ both Bnush and 
Domimon mdustnes will profit, the fact that they oimpetc 
should not deter such an arrangement Competmg in- 
dusinalists find it convenient to get together m order to 
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make some pooling arrangements to divide a market. In 
inter-Imperial/krrangements I look for that, but for much 
more. As a fiist step I want to see conferences between 
representatives^of selected industries such as steel, cotton, 
woollens in the United Kingdom, and representatives of 
those industries in one of/moxt of the D omini ons, and it 
should be their object to see whether the representatives 
of the industries cannot /arrive at an agreement which 
would cover some, and if possible all, of the following 
matters: as to the lines'^ and types of production which 
the Dominion industry might fairly manufacture for its 
own market, an agreement as to the lines and types which 
British manufacturers should sell in that market, and 
from both of these would come proposals for/the adjust- 
ment of safeguarding and the necessary mutual prefer- 
ences; agreement as to the assistance which British 
industry can afford in i technical advice, in which we 
are so rich, and in finance, and possibly in the supply 
of skilled labour and|agreement for combined research. 

“If agreement could be reached on those broad lines, 
it might be possible further to /provide selling arrange- 
ments in export markets. British steel-makers have now 
agreed that exports from this country shall be managed^ 
by a Joint Export Committee. Why could not such a 
national arrangement be expanded into an Imperial 
arrangement? There is every inducement to manu- 
facturers to combine for selling. It is necessary for that 
purpose to give continuous service. That means /skilled 
salesmen on the spot; but only the wealthiest firms can 
afford that, and a cost prohibitive for a single] firm is 
within the compass of a combination. Combined selling 
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of this kind could be aided bj our Trade Commissioners/^ 
and bj the commercial diplomauc service pursuing a 
common Imperial policy, and such arrangements would 
encourage Ac establishment of common j standards 
throughout the Empire— a matter of great importance— 
and the closest cooperation bent ten the appropriate 
standardisation authonues throughout thc^Empirc ought 
to follow 

“Such combination utiuld lead to combination for the 
supply of raw material, a great deal of which m a great 
many industries exists msidc the British Empire ”• 

10 The Development of Hand-loom Industries 

There is a general impression that the grosnh of cotton 
nulls has completely destroyed the hand-loom industry 
m India But is not true, for it is estimated that the 
hand-looms y^dd about 38 per cent of the total cloth 
produced m India, and about 25 per cent of the total 
annual consumption The industry presides occupation 
for oscr two million persons and supports about ten 
millions As long as the pressure of population on the 
land remams as it is to-day, the hand-loom offers a re- 
munerative subsidiary occupation for a portion of the vast 
rural population of Indu 

“It alone offers an immediate practicable and perma- 
nent solution, says Gandhi, “of that problem of problems 
that coafronis India, viz the enforced idleness for nearly 
SIX months m the year of an ovcrwhclmmg majority of 
India’s population, owmg to lack of a suitable supple- 
‘ Address st the Coliseum, London, February 5, jpyo 
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mentary occupation, to agriculture, and the chronic 
starvation of the masses that results therefrom.”^ 

The secret of the vitality of the Indian hand-loom lies 
here. The invention of the sp innin g-jenny and the power- 
loom, the Industrial Revolution, and a series of enactments 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century forbidding 
the use ox sale of Indian calicoes in England — all these 
impediments attempted to thwart India’s hand-loom 
industry; but even now it has survived to an amazing 
extent. The following table summarises the position of 
hand-loom production in relation to total cloth con- 
sumption. 

Table 6^ 


{In millions of yards) 


Year 

Total Cloth 
CoQSunsp- 
tion 

1 

Total 

Hand-Joom 

Production 

Percentage 
of Col. 3 
to Col. 2 

1 

Total 
Production 
in India 

Perceutage 
ol Co). 3 
to Col. s 

1924-25 

4,706 1 

1,256 

26-6 

3,226 

38-9 

1925-26 

4479 

1,160 

25-8 

3,114 

37-2 

1926-27 

5,115 

1,296 

25-3 

3,554 

36-4 

1927-28 

5,420 

1,292 

23-8 

3,648 

35-4 

1928-29 

4,772 

i,ii6 

23-4 

3,009 

37-0 

1929-30 

5,582 

1,404 

25-1 

3,822 

36-7 

1930-31 

4,725 

1 1 

1,388 

29-3 

, 3,949 

1 ! 

35-1 


It should be borne in mind that there are certain kinds 
and grades of cloth now supplied by the hand-loom which 

^ See Young India, October 1926. 

® Compiled from Indian Cotton Textile Industry — its past, 
present and future (1930); and How to Compete with Foreign 
Cloth (1931), by M. P. C^ndhi. 
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the cannot produce at a profit. The hand-\vo\'cn 
textiles arc more durable and more artistic than the mill- 
made products, and thej’ samfy the ingrained custom 
and taste not only of the rural folks but also of Indian 
genny. 

The movement for the rctival of hand-spinning and 
hand-we3\’ing, initiated by Gandhi, has undoubtedly 
hdped the cause of rural wcUatc; but it is to be tegtetted 
that the movement should hate been associated uiih 
pohucal controversies. 

Accordmg to the latest Report of the All-India Spinners* 
Association, organised by Gandhi, the sales of home-spun 
cloth last year amounted to about 91 lahhs of rupees 
(£680,000). Over 7,000 villages participated in the pro- 
duction of doth, uhich supported over 200,000 spinnen 
and 5,000 weavers It is worth noting in connection with 
these statistics that the general pnce>lev‘cl stood at about 
I2§ per cent below what it ivas at the commencement 
of the Assoaaiion’s aaiviucs. 

Gandhi laj-s great stress on the use of the charkha 
(spmnmg-whed) for produang yum, so that the industry 
may be mdependent of its supply from both the foreign 
coimtncs and the Indian mills The hand-loom industry 
consumes over 350 million lb of pm per annum, only 
a small percentage of which is hand-spun j’am. 

Obviously, the future of the hand-loom industry 
depends mainly upon the supply of cheap yam. But the 
attitude of the Government of India in conneaion wnih 
the import of cheap jum has been chiefly dictated by the 
mill-owners. In 1927 the Government of India, in their 
Resolution No 341 T {27) of June 7, 1927, refused to 
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grant protection to spinning industries on the ground 
that “an increase in the duty on yam would prejudicially 
affect the hand-loom industr}' of the country.” 

But, on subsequent representation b}' tlic Bombay 
Mill-owners’ Association exaedy four weeks later, on the 
i6th of August, the Government of India reversed its 
former decision in a Commmuque in wliich they agreed 
to grant protection to die Indian yarn of 40’s coimts and 
below so as “to neutralise the unfair advantage enjoyed 
by Japan.” 

Now in yam of lower counts, that is, I’s to 30’s, die 
Indian mills have a practical monopoly of die market, 
and these arc the counts which arc generally used by die 
liand-loom weavers. The enhancement of the duty on 
yam seriously increased the handicap of ill-organised 
artisans, and their position became further weakened at a 
period of extreme financial distress. 

II. Economic Planning for India 

This is, in brief, a survey of our present economic 
position. For the stability of the constitutional edifice 
now planned, the first necessity is to make the economic 
foundation sound and secure. With this object in view, 
die Government have decided to establish a Federal 
Reserve Bank, free from political influence, as a condition 
precedent to the transference of financial responsibility 
to the proposed Federal Legislature. They have planned 
four loan transactions in order to convert the volume of 
the short-term debt into long-term/ securities at a reduced 
rate of interest; the sterling reserves have been con- 
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siderably strengthened, and Inda’s credit m the money 
market is substanually enhanced This is all to the good, 
but would these measures alone suffice to improtc the 
basic economic structure upon which the^welfare of the 
Indian masses depends’ Do we not need “conscious 
corporaus c direction” and a coordinated economic plan- 
nmg? Sir Basil Bbekett, who was Finance Member of 
the Exccume Council of the Go\cmor-Gcneral of India 
from|l 1922-28, declared m the course of an address on 
the world’s economic crisis that “consaous corporative 
plannmg is not only a desirable means of progress, but 
an unavoidable necessity, if we are to save the economic 
structure of modem avihsation from disaster ” The same 
view found expression in a recent speech of His Excellency 
Lord Wiilmgdon He said 

“I think It is true to say that there is now m the world, 
and particularly m India, a growing sense that m the 
presenf wtjrid conditions some sort of economic planning 
IS necessary for every country ” 

Will there at last be a ‘Tive-Year Plan” for India? 
Nothing has been more disappomting to me than the 
way in which the recommendation of the Lmhthgow 
Report as regards the necessity of attackmg the Indian 
economic problem “as a whole and at jiU pomts simul- 
taneously” has been ignored by the Government of 
India A Central Council of AgncuJtural Research has ^ 
been set up, but there has been no conscious effort | 
towards adopting and aamg on a comprehensive eco- 
nomic pohey 

“Fint and foremost in the plaaaing of national recon- 
struction comes the necessity for comprehensive insight 
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and a finn grasp of the inter-relationships between the 
various aspects of our political and economic and social 
life.”^ But the trouble is, the Governinents in India 
work in close compartments, and it is this departmentalism 
that has, so far, stood in the way of maldng such plans. 
Recently the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
which represents a body /chiefly concerned with the 
economic problems, submitted to the Government a 
Menior andu m .urging planned _artion. The Chamber 
observes: 

“The situation demands a corporate and organised 
effort directed in accordance widi a well-conceived plan. 
Such a plan should embrace not only the development 
of our industrial resources, but should also extend to 
such important fields of activity as banking, shipping, 
foreign trade, etc,, where the share of the people of the 
Province is at present very meagre, and in some of them 
entirely absent. Here, asjelsewhere, the haphazard policy 
which the Government nave been following in the matter 
.of the economic development of the Province must give 
place to planned action.” 

Our political controversies tend to side-track this need 
of concerted action for leading India on to the path of 
balanced agricultural and industrial development. What 
India needs to-day is creative effort in a determined way 
to secure economic progress and social welfare. The 
demand of us Indians is that the Central Government 
should be divested of its responsibilities towards the 
so-called federating units, which are to be fully autono- 
mous, But let us not f orget that_ economically Indians 
^ Sir Basil Blackett. 
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one, and that mtcr-rclauonships between the constituent 
parts of the Gosemments necessitate the creation of 
enccutc coSrdmaung bodies at the centre And through 
these bodies cooperating between the Got eminent and 
the people, the lack of which has so far charaaensed 
the adnunistration will be assured Since the beginning 
of the twentieth centux>, strong, imifjmg economic 
forces hate been at worl^ and, notwithstandmg the 
existence of ditersities, one is able to visualise India as 
an economic unit During this period the fiscal inter- 
relations of Indian States and British India have im- 
proved, and most of the States have abolished mland 
customs barriers These are the hopeful indications of 
India’s economic unity, and if her interests can now be 
reconciled with those of England, Indo-Bntish partner- 
ship will be founded on the rock of economic sehdantj 

12 The Indian Banking System 

Since the banking and currency systems of a country 
arc mtegral parts of its economic life, some of that 
essential features, as found m India, may be stated here 
The Indian bankmg system insists, m the mam, of 
two parts, namcl), the banks which are of the Western 
tiTpe, and the moncy-lcndmg busmess known as the 
indigenous sj'stcra The fonner are chiefly concerned 
with external commerce and trade, and arc organised on 
the basis of the English sjstem, and the bttcr finances 
a very considerable pan of the extensive mtcmal com- 
merce, trade and agriculture, and has the characteristics 
of extremely rudimentary and undeveloped bankmg 
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institutions. The establishment of a settled Government 
and the gradual expansion of India’s external and internal 
commerce have opened up a vast field for the business 
of the indigenous banker. In the absence of adequate 
fedlities for financing agriculture and subsidiary indus- 
tries, he has made himself almost indispensable to tlie 
cultivators and village artisans. The evil of this uncon- 
trolled money-power under the conditions obtaining in 
rural areas in India is obvious. The situation has been 
well summarised by Sir Daniel Hamilton in his Note^ of 
evidence to the Chamberlain Commission. He says: “If 
the producer has to pay anything from 25 to 100 per 
cent for his finance, the inducement to produce is 
wanting; for it means that all he makes, over and above 
his bare living, goes to his creditors. The secret of 
successful industry is to buy your finance cheap and to 
sell your produce dear. The Indian buys his finance dear 
and sells his produce cheap. His creditor generally fixes 
the price of both. The ryot feeds the financier in the fat 
years, and the Government feeds the ryot in the lean. 
Trade flourishes on the labour of the bankrupt people, 
for three-fourths of the people of India are imable to 
pay their debts.” 

The indigenous money-lending business itself is not 
organised in the sense of mobilising capital for developing 
India’s potential resources. The banks organised on the 
European system functioned partly as the Government’s 
banks and pardy as the agencies for the traders engaged 
in the export and import trade of India. Then there are the 
Exchange Banks, wWch are of a very specialised character. 

^ See Appendices, vol. 2, p. 524. Cd. 7071 (1913)* 
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Thus India entered mto the vv-otld of commerce 
handicapped SMih a deficient financial mechanism, and 
found herself confronted with highly organised financial 
markets The state of affairs has naturallj led to conse- 
quences which cannot but be harmful to India’s internal 
cconomj and external trade rdations “In respect of 
bankmg," observed Lord Curzon m 1899, “it seems we 
arc behind the times Wc arc like some old-fashioned 
sailing ship, divided by solid wooden bulkheads into 
separate and cumbrous compartments”^ But, during 
his regime, the Government amended the Prcsidcncj 
Banks Act, which did not materially alter the situation 
Lord Curzon himself desaibed abov e The entire banking 
structure of the country framed divided mto water- 
tight compartments To^J?® a condition precedent to 
the transference of financial responsibflities to the pro- 
posed Federal Assembly, India is to have a Federal 
Bank The suggestion in regard to the development of a 
coordinated system of banking m India is not a new one 
As early as 1898-99, the Fowler Committee, m a Note 
appended to the Report, stated the adv*antages of a strong 
«ntnl State bank In a Memorandum annexed to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and 
Currency, Mr J M Keynes advocated the formation 
of such a coordmatmg agency which could assist the 
cooperative movement and mdustrial development by 
provndmg adequate financial faalitics But nothing was 
done till after Ac War, and that, too, m a very restneted 
form Dunng Ac War period Ac Government of India 
were convinced of Ac necessity of a central State bank, 
‘ Speech, Iinpeml X^islativc Assembly, September r, 1899 
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and in 1921 three Presidency Banks — Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras — were amalgamated to form the Imperial 
Bank of India. The amalgamation resulted in the removal 
of many of the restrictions which handicapped the 
Presidency Banks; but the relaxation of restrictions 
which was thus made possible was confined to the 
restrictions on commercial banking. “Not even the official 
advisers of the Government of India in the annex to 
the Chamberlain Commission Report could, in their 
vision of a State bank, think of reahsing for the country 
other advantages than those accruing to the commercial 
community by the elasticity of the credit system, by the 
introduction of a re-discount market and a definite bank- 
rate policy.”^ 

The Currency Commission of 1926 made a definite 
recommendation for the creation of a new central bank 
designed to achieve unity of policj' in regard to the 
control of the currency and credit of the Indian Empire. 
The model of its constitution is to be somewhat like the 
Bank of England, and- the most important feature would 
be to run it “free from political influence.” The motive 
behind this “safety-clause” is to protect the operations 
of the bank from a degree of pohtical pressure which is 
inevitable under the new constitution and from which 
the mainspring of the Indian banking organisation ought 
to be kept vffiolly free. I am not aware of any process by 
which this ideal may be achieved in India at the moment 
— everything is so dominated by political expediency. 

The Government of India, anxious to effect improve- 

^ Money and the Money-market in India, by Wadia and Joshi. 
Macmillan, 1926. 
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mcnts m India’s currcncj and credit sj’stcms, brought 
forward the Rcsc^^c Ba^ Bill before the I-cgislam-c 
Asscmblj m 1937, but it met with severe opposmoaand 
had to ^ fmall> withdrawn One of the mam amend- 
ments proposed by the opposition was that the bank 
should be a State bank and not a shareholders* bank 
While the Government worked on the prmciple of 
excluding political mfluence, the opposition fear the 
dominance of industrial finanaers m a shareholders’ 
bank. It is mtcrestmg to note here Uiat Sir Basil Blackett, 
then Fmance Member to the Government of India, 
offered to accept a State bank and the election of six 
directors bj clcaoral colleges, but these concessions to 
the wTshes of the opposiuon were not favoured by his 
supporters Further, the opposition demanded the intro- 
duction of an actual gold coinage and also the assurance 
of political control over the bank To these the Govern- 
ment could not accede, and the only way out, then, was 
to withdraw the Bill 

This was the position of our banking organisation 
before the distant goal of All-India Federation was 
brought near to us by the new constitutional proposals 
Now, there must be a Federal Bank— a new organisation 
The definite proposals are not as jet known, but the 
Indian Federal Bank and its umis must be orgamsed 
vnth reference to India’s own speaal requirements— that 
IS, the requirements of the cultivator, the artisan and the 
small trader “If we cater for the small man,” says Sir 
Stanley Reed,“I bclicvcwccan develop Indian banking to 
a degree which may now seem almost mconccivable 

* Evidence before the Babiogton-Smith Commirtee (1920) 
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Secondly, the constitution of our banking institutions 
should not be framed after the model of the Bank of 
England. In this connection the opinion of Mr. J. M. 
Keynes may be of special interest to us. He says: “If 
some day sufficient constructive energy is stirred into 
activity to undertake the task, let the framers of the new 
bank’s constitution put far from their minds all thoughts 
of the Bank of England. It is in the State banks of Europe, 
especially in that of Germany, or in those, perhaps, of 
Holland or Russia, that the proper model is to be 
found.”i 

Thirdly, the growth of unhealthy competition between 
“member-banks” — a defect that may be likely to appear 
under the conditions obtaining in India — should be 
avoided by a strong central board invested with super- 
visory powers over the entire banking organisation of the 
country. 

Fourthly, the possibilities of adapting the Imperial 
Bank to India’s new requirements by extending its 
present functions should be carefully examined. We can 
only hope that the Government may consider the proposal 
of a Federal Reserve Bank without being subjected to 
political influence and pressure. It is a truism that the 
improvement of banking and credit facilities must be 
associated with any scheme of economic planning. 


13. The Indian Currency System 

Sir Basil Blackett once remarked that “in view of what 
we have done with currency and currency has done 
^ Indian Currency and Finance, by J. M. Keynes. 
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wtb m in the last twenty jeats, are all of us fit for 
the lunauc asjlum *’ The writer is not aware of the 
number of the Indian Fmance Alcmbcrs to the Gov em- 
inent of India who have to spend their retirement in 
a lunatic osjluml 

The Indian currency has been subject to many 
hazardous experiments leading to, on several occasions, 
serious breakdowns Under both the early Mohammedan 
and the bter Moghul rulers, there were numerous 
vaneties of coins m circulation in India In the bcgmnmg 
of the mneteenth century the directors of the East India 
Company intended to establish one general system, and 
m 1835 thej declared the silver rupee* to be the sole 
legal lender throughout India This was cventuallj fol- 
lowed by the demonetisauoo of gold But the exclusion 
of gold from the currency of India raised a storm of 
protest from the Chambers of Commerce, and m 1866 
a Commission was appointed m order to advise the 
Govcmmcni m regard to the feasibility of making gold 
legal tender The Commission recommended the intro- 
duction of a gold standard, and Sir Richard Temple, 
Finance Member to the Governor-General’s Council, in 
a famous Minute m 1872, expressed his view’s m favour 
of a gold standard and gold currency in India In the 
early part of the mnciccnih century ^gland and France 
WCTC usmg gold and silver, but owmg to a dilTcrcnt rauo 
for the v’aluc of gold to silver, gold began to accumulate 
in England, and m 1816 En^and took up the mono- 
metallic gold standard This, and the currency situation 
after the Franco-Prussian War, led to the belief that a 

* The rupee weighing 180 grams troy, 165 grams fine 
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gold standard in India would be conducive to India’s 
financial interests. For in 1873, Germany discarded her 
silver currency, and in the year following, the Bi-metallic 
Latin Union suspended the free coinage of silver. Conse- 
quently, from 1873 the silver market in India became 
demoralised, and serious financial troubles began with the 
fall in the value of silver, which reached as low a figure as 
37I pence per ounce in 1892. The situation had to be 
examined by a special Committee,^ on whose recommen- 
dations the Govermnent suspended the free coinage of 
silver in 1893 as a step towards the introduction of a gold 
standard in India. That the Indian currency policy had to 
be determined in relation to that pursued by other countries 
was made clear by Sir David Barbour^ in his financial 
statement in 1892. He declared: “I am unable to discover 
any permanent remedy for the evils which, day by day 
and year by year, press themselves upon our attention 
in India, except either tlie general adoption of the system 
of double legal tender or the extension of the single gold 
standard.” He went on to emphasise that if America 
altogether abandoned silver, it would probably be best 
that India should change her standard; but he gave a 
warning to Western nations as regards the serious con- 
sequences that might attend the adoption of a gold 
standard. “But,” concluded Sir David, “if, in this 
matter, they look only to what they conceive to be their 
own interest, they cannot reasonably object to India 
following the same course.” 

No specific provision for the introduction of a gold 

1 The Herschell Committee, 1893. Cmd. 7060. 

® Finance Member, Government of India. 
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standard, however, \ras zmde, and the dcmoncmation 
of silver raised the value of the rupee to is ^d b> 
limiting the vxdumc of silver currency The problem was, 
then, to mamtam the rate of esdiangc at this level so 
that the Government might give cflcct to the promised 
mtroductioa of the gold standard In 1926 this dejacio 
gold exchange standard was transformed into a gold 
bulhon standard 

In the statement quoted above. Sir David Barbour’s 
wammg to Western nations deserves speaal attention 
To-day the entire finanaal system of the world is in a 
stale of discquihbnum from what js called "mal- 
distnbution of gold ” That precious metal lias become 
to a certain extent “sterilised ” 

What is the wny out of this state of affairs caused by 
the behaviour of gold in the world’s currency^ It is well 
for all concerned to remember that gold tdone cannot 
be relied on as the means of exchange for the commerce 
of the world,* and that any remedies that can effectively 
brmg about adiustments must be sought foe m concerted 
action In the past, a solution of the diihculties that 
arose out of the demonetisation of silver might have been 
found m bi metallism and m a fixed ratio of silver to 
gold, but, unfortunately, the Brussels Monetary Con- 
ference (1892) did not come to an agreement on a bi- 
metallic basis 

I hope that one outcome of the World Economic 
Conference (London, 1933) ^^e the rehabilitation and 

revalorisation of silver m the Indian currency sj’stcm 

* See Reports of the Macmillan Committee, 1931 (Cmd 
3897), and of the Economic Conuiuttee of the League of Kations 
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Silver plays an important part in the economy in India. 
From her accumulated hoards of silver, India will be 
able to make an effective contribution towards over- 
coming the present economic depression. The use tlie 
British Government have made of Indian silver in con- 
nection with the token payment in respect of the American 
debt this summer (1933) is very significant in this regard. 
It is estimated that India has over 3,000 million otmees 
of hoarded silver. That it is contrary to the interests of 
India to depreciate the value of silver would be obvious 
to those who have any rmderstanding of the internal 
economy of a vast sub-continent, tlie people of which 
place their trust in the white metal. Indeed, through the 
failure of the Government of India in stabilising the silver 
currenc}’, tlie people have suffered grievous loss, and it is 
of the utmost importance that the matter should now be 
rectified. Speaking in the House of Lords' on the question 
of bi-mciallism, Lord Desborough observed: “Seventj' 
per cent of tlic population of India are agriculturists, 
and owing to their being tied on to an artificial rupee, 
in connection with our owti system, their prices have gone 
so low that tliese cultivators at the end of the year have' 
absolute^ no margin upon which to live.” The restoration 
of silver currency was urged by M. Cailloux, the former 
French Finance Member, as an effective means of reviving 
the markets in India and in China. In the United States 
of America, tlie concensus of influential opinion is in favour 
of such measures. In a broadcast address. Senator Pitt- 
man, Chairman of the Silver Sub-committee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, said: 

’ December 7, 1932. 
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“The British Government of India, by its policj', has 
struck dov-TV the wealth of India and destroyed the 
purchasing power of its subjects, but it has equally and 
m the same manner destroyed the purchasing power of 
China, South America, Mexico, and every silver-using 
country m the world. This has disastrously reduced 
the export trade of the Umted States and every other 
country.” 

Hard svords, these; but m this policy of demonetising 
silver the Government of India alone cannot be held 
responsible. Two jears ago, the French Government in 
Indo-Chma demonetised silver, and Britain, France, and 
Belgium debased their silver corns. 

But things cannot be allowed to drift on to a further 
ataclj-smic drop in the value of silver, and one hopes 
that the required mtcmauooal cooperation to remonetise 
Sliver will be available as a result of the World Economic 
Conference. The Indian commercial public still has the 
“gold mentalit)’,” but with the establishment of a definite 
ratio between silver and sterling they may be converted 
to the principles of bi-mctalhsm. They must realise that 
one of the essential rcquirancnts of a Reserve Bank is 
to bmld up adequate reserves, and that m formubting 
a monetary pohey for India — ^thc writer hopes a Federal 
India— they must not be allowed to be influenced by that 
unstable factor known as political expedicnej'. It is a 
truism that finance should be the handmaid of economic 
life, and not its master. 
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■ X India’s Industrial Future 

The discussions and controversies that raged over 
“commercial safeguards” in the proposed new constitu- 
tion for India indicate that there is suspicion in the 
minds of Indian public men and of British capitalists, 
and no policy towards the industrialisation of India can 
be conceived and carried out in an atmosphere of mutual 
distrust and intolerance. 

The circumstances which have given rise to suspicions 
in regard to the Government’s policy towards industry 
may be cited here: 

(1) The Indian industrials have not yet forgotten the 
history of the Cotton Excise Duty imposed m the interests 
of the Lancashire industry. 

(2) The imposition of an import duty on the machinery 
necessary for the process of buildiug up its manufactures 
in India. 

(3) The strenuous resistance by the Government to 
the proposal brought forward in 1928 to reserve the 
coastal traffic of India for Indian shipping companies. 

(4) The “manipulation” of the exchange ratio. An 
English Labour intellectual has stated the case on behalf 
of the Indian industriahsts as follows : 

“The fixation of the ratio of the rupee at is. 6d. in 
place of IS. 4d. had a disastrous effect upon the post-War 
prosperity of India. It led to the dislocation of industry 
and the sale of Reverse Council Bills which dissipated 
India’s gold to the extent of £24 millions. The Govern- 
ment subsequently appointed a Currency Commission, 
upon which Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, one of the 
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ablest TcptcscaviXives of Indian trade, strongly urged 
fixing the rauo at is 4d, but the Government would 
not listen to his advnee, and fixed it at is 6d The higher 
noo has been one of the factors m causing the recent 
slump m Indian mduslry and agriculture British 
officials m India, Bntish importers of goods, and British 
investors have all benefited ”* 

(5) The phenomenal decrease m the export of British 
capital to India, which fell from £2$ 3 millions m 1923 
to £0 8 million m 1927 

The wnter is not concerned here with the task of 
defending the poUaes of the Government, or of sup- 
porting Indian capitalists m their attitude towards them 
What IS important is to take ognisancc of the mood of 
suspicions that chanaenses that amtude And it » in 
this anitude Brmsh apitalists and traders find a ground 
for apprehcnsujn of their bemg treated as aliens m a self- 
gov enung India In pursuance of their insistent demand 
for adequate commeraal safeguards against discruninating 
legislatures, the Indian White Paper on Constitutional 
Reform gave statutory protections against difTcrential 
treatment on grounds of “religion, descent, caste, colour, 
or place of birth ” The question arises m the mind of 
an unbiassed student of Indian politics whether safe- 
guards can be made effective if there remams the miasma 
of suspiaons almost amountmg to antagonism Realising 
that Indu’s mdustnal growth depends largely on Bntish 
cnierpnse and Bntish capital, the withdraw^ of which 
would spell disaster, the Nehru Committee* observed 

’ The Indian Cnns, by F Brodn^Tiy 

* The Committee of the Indian National Congresj which 
prepared a icheme for Indian Constitution 
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“As regards European commerce, we cannot see why 
men who have put great sums of money into India should 
be at all nervous. It is inconceivable that there can be 
any discriminating legislation against any community 
doing business lawfully in India.” 

An assurance of a similar nature, but clothed in 
languages that inspired var}-ing interpretations, came 
from Gandhi, who, on behalf of the Indian National 
Congress, submitted that: 

“No existing interest legitimately acquired, and not 
being in conflict zoith the best interests of the nation in 
gaiercl, shall be interfered with, except in accordance 
with the law applicable to such interests.” 

In explaining this formula, Gandhi said that the 
implication of tlic phrase “legitimately acquired” was 
“that every interest must have been taintless, it must 
be above suspicion, like Caesar’s wife”; and the condi- 
tion, namely, “not being in conflict with the best interests 
of the nation in general,” amounted to a tliorough 
examination of trusts, monopolies, and otlicr privileges 
acquired by some private person or persons from the 
State. 

Gandhi’s formula dealt with vested interests of all 
kinds irrespective of nationals and non-nationals; but the 
chief concern tliat engaged the framers of the Indian 
Constitution has been to protect British commercial 
interests against discriminating legislations. 

Of course, safeguards against racial trade discrimina- 
tions arc there in the White Paper proposals; but statutory 
protection without securing an agreement with Indian 
commercial opinion may prove ineffective in practice. It 
is a fundamental mistake to leave this matter of com- 
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mcrcial rebnons between British and Indian business 
men tn the hands of politicians who are not, as a nilc, 
fully competent to deal with cstrcmclj complicated issues 
msohxd m the required process of adjustr^ent These 
are highlj technical matters for which political doctrines 
or politick expedients cannot find a proper solution The 
best course is to formulate a defimte trade agreement 
between two commercial commumncs, based on the 
realities of the situauon that confronts the economic 
world to-day India s relations with Great Bntam arc 
csscntiallj economic For the exploration and exploitation 
of a large field for development of mdustnes m India, 
cofiperation with British assistance is of the utmost 
importance. And for securing that assistance the essential 
condition is to give British capital the assurance ofsecunt} 
If the controv ersies ov'cr poliocal issues or the reckless 
gambling with imtned political experiments tend to 
undermine the grounds of that securit), them it is a bad 
omen for India, and also for Great Bntam 
It is a mad world cconomicallj The economic war 
waged by nations of the Western wnrld is about to 
precipitate a serious aisis The forces which, once 
released, work for economic dismtcgration have been 
mcrcasmgl> active tliroughout the world, and no consti- 
tutional structure, however strong, has succeeded m 
arrestmg the process At a time like this, let not our 
mmds be obsessed with the idea that a mere change in 
the organisation of the Government will solve our 
problems m India If it is argued that transference of 
power behind that organisation to our own hands is 
essential for the necxls of our economic lifi^ I would say 
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that the mechanism of Government is so constituted 
that ‘'those who are mechanics arc made into parts of 
the machine.” Is there any reasonable hope that the new 
constitution, with its inevitable steel frame of numerous 
safeguards, rcser\fations, and powers of intervention, will 
accomplish the task of reorganising the machine itself? 
Is not there, on the other hand, a grave risk of making 
that machine a thousand times more complicated and 
difucult in its manipulations? 

The constitutional “gifts” which Parliament is to make 
to India will not solve all her problems. Regard being 
had to present-day tendencies tliroughout the world, it 
is rather to the growth of real imdcrstanding- between 
India and Great Britain and to cooperation in common 
economic interests that we must look for the true solution 
of our mutual difficulties. 

Our immediate concern should be to dispel the clouds 
of misapprehension from the horizon. It would be fatal 
to the progress of both the countries if a storm of ill- 
considered opposition burst forth only to wreck the 
creative efforts of the past. 
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CHAPTER II 


LAND, LABOUR, AND LIFE OF THE INDIAN 
PEASANTRY 


1. The Problem oj Livelihood 

Recently a French author of repute obsert’cd that reso- 
lutions were hardly questions of doctrine but tvxrc 
dramas of hunger His views remmd one of Lenin’s 
definition of revolution as bemg the conquest of bread. 

When I turn my mmd to the realities of the situation 
m India, I wonder to what extent the unrest is due to 
economic discontent or whether the present national 
upheaval is only a revolt against the form of gov enunent 
now in existence there Are the masses of India concerned 
with the extension of franchise or w^lh political reforms? 
Can they expect that their own needs for better existence 
will be met wiihm a reasonable time by these reforms? 

Commentmg upon the widespread agitation in India, 
an Aracncan writer who lived among the villagers for a 
number of years m the United Provinces says; 

“The Oudh villagers might profess little interest m 
debates of the Indian Lcgulaiive Assembly at Delhi, but 
they’ all knew the meaning of Secaraji and most of them 
were convmccd that m some mysterious way, when self- 
government came, they’ would be less hungry.”* 

The Mahatma Gandhi once promised Skoto} by 

* Voiceless India, by Miss Gcnnide Dnerson, bte Editor 
of Asia, New York, 1930 
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January i, 1922— a New Year’s gift to the masses of 
India. With a view to impressing upon H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales the widespread character of unrest 
the Congress, under tlic guidance of Gandhi, declared 
hartal', and “on December 24th, when the Prince passed 
through Calcutta, he passed through a silent and deserted 
city.” At this time I asked a number of mill-hands 
employed in a jute factory near Calcutta what they had 
at the back of their minds when they talked about Szvaraj. 
Most of tlicir replies were that it would mean for them 
a large share of profits of the mills where they were now 
employed. Some found in Szvaraj a means of escape from 
the bustis^ to their village, where land would be equitably 
distributed. 


2. Life in the Indian Village 

Nobody can live in an Indian village and fail to be 
impressed witli the gloomy picture that poverty in India 
presents. The villager, tliough intelligent, is mostly 
illiterate, and he becomes an easy victim to the various 
economic, social, and religious parasites. In our village 
organisation what has become damaged and corrupted is 
the inter-relation of the various groups witli the result 
that their power of resistance against the intrusion 
of external forces has become weakened. Thus, tlie 
priest, mendicant, money-lender, rent-col Icrtor, shop- 
keeper, travelling salesman, produce-broker, village 
“doctor,” village official, la^v}-er’s tout — all tlicsc 

dominate the moral and material life of the village, 
* A collection of huts. 
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To these “benefactors” there will soon be added the 
agents of the candidates asptnng to scats m the Pro* 
vmciai Assemblies Naturalists sa> that the most mis- 
duet'ous enemies of unprotected and primitive man are 
not the big carnivora with whom he has to fight now 
and then on unwjual terms, but the lower forms of 
creation — ^ihc msects, the mice, rats, wild birds, and 
other small pilferers, which overwhelm him by thar 
numbers and omnipresence 

Turn to the question of rural sanitation malana, 
cholera, smallpor, and other preventable diseases, m the 
absence of sanitation and medical assistance, add to his 
misery Malnutrition accounts largely for the poor 
phj-sique and relative mcffiocncy of large sections of 
the population “There is a vast amount of what can 
only be termed dangerous poverty m the Indian villages 
— povertj, that is to $a>, of sudi a hnd that those subjea 
to n live on the very morgm of subsistence,” says an 
official statement of the moral and material progress of 
India m 1927-28 

In drawing attention to these matters, I make no 
charge that the Government of India have developed a 
spcaal apathy towards the needs of India’s voiceless 
peasantry and that the political mfluencc of merchants, 
moncj-Icndcrs,and lawyers, out of all proportion to their 
numencal strength, is a phenomenon peculiar to India 

The Indian publicists, as well as some of the S}Tn- 
paihenc Government officials, smcc the bcgmnmg of 
the process of strengthening the admmistraiion of the 
countrj, have urged on maXing the Indian village an 
effective unit m the structure of the Government, 
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realising that reorganised village communities must be 
the foundation on which India should build her national 
policy. The growing politically minded class felt the 
mrgent need for spreading the benefits of mass education 
among the rural population; the economists declared 
that India’s national-being depended on the well-being 
of the Indian peasantry, and consequently every branch 
of human endeavour should be explored, with a view to 
providing the basic national structure with a solid and 
firm foundation. AU these sentiments have been repeatedly 
expressed in speeches, and even found place in various 
despatches and reports of the Government of India. We 
must remember that for something like one hundred and 
fifty years that Government has been supreme in India. 
And yet the outstanding feature of Indian life is poverty. 

It is a grim fact, and such improvement as is taking place 
proceeds with extreme slowness. 

3. The Predominant Occupation 
of India’s Millions 

It is co mm on knowledge that the chief occupation of 
more than 75 per cent of | the | Indian population is 
agriculture, and therefore the basic structure of Indian 
economic life rests on agriculture. All the phenomena 
characterising I the gradual process jof economic evolution 
firom the self-sufficient to the commercial stage are. to 
be seen in the ruralj economy of India. Itj is customary 
to indicate the importance of agriculture by the number 
of people actively engaged in it; bul^ifrom the point of ! 
-viewjjof national stability its importance is of vital interest 
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to the Stale. In spite of occupying |a foremost place in 
the industrial JtTOrld, the Agricultural Tribunal of In- 
sesugauon of urcat Britain in 1924 observed that “there 
is^rcason for saying that when a nation becomes)prc- 
dominantly mdustrial and its agriculture is restricted, 
the national life suffers ” 

Agriculture in^ndia is not restricted, but industry is 
seriously handicapped^with certain uneconomic faaors, 
ansmg partly from social customs and widespread 
illitciacy, and/^anly from the lack of a compichensKe 
State policy my^ccognition of the special claims of the 
mdustiy. Then there arej limitations imposed on crop- 
production by vagaries of climate and rainfall. 

Tbe/pressure of an cvcr-increasmg population on the 
land^prescnts one of the perplexing problems of India. 
In ten ^ean, from ipaijto 1931, over 32 millions hate 
becn/added to the population India. increase will 
continue and, if unchecked, thc/population will grot> 
faster than the increase uy^Wic produaivity of agricultural 
industr}'. One of the obvious solutions of finding work 
and sustcnancc/^or the increased population lies in^the 
direaion of industrial doelopmcnt; but the technique 
of mdusinal producuon has adsTinccd so much that/only 
a fraai m of thc/anmul mercase can be absorbed into 
industry Were India, to-morrow, able to provide herself 
waih all that shc/now imports, the|rcquired industries 
wxjuld absorb bardy a year’s growth in the population. 
Besides, the mdustrial advancement is largely dependent 
upon ihcjpurchasing power^oF the agriculturist, who 
must be the mam consumer 01 Indian industrial products. 
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4. The Standard 'of Living 

The preponderance -of/^gTiculture /as the only means of 
livelihood cannot raise the standarc of life of the masses, 
and if the factors operating within that primary industrj^ 
become uneconomic, the standard must remain miserably 
low. The Industrial Commission in 1918 showed “hov/ 
little the marchjof modem|industry has affected the great 
bulk of the Indian population, which remains engrossed 
in agriculture, wiiming a bare subsistence ffon^^^e soil 
by antiquatecymctliods of cultivation.” The steady expan- 
sion of India’s export trade, increase in her imports, and 
growing demands 'for foodstuffs and raw materiaIs//for 
internal consumption are cited as indications of a per- 
manent rise in the standard of livingJA sh'ght improvement 
-in the prosperity^/ of the cultivators can be inferred from 
these indications, but the real beneficiaries of the/present 
economic developments in India are the various/types of 
interests that group aroimd the rural population. 

Comparing India at tire dcathyof Akbar with India of 
to-day, Mr. Moreland says: “It is improbable that for 
India taken as a whole, the gross income per head of 
the ntral population has changed by any large propor- 
tion; it may possibly be somewhat smaller, more probably 
it is somewhat larger titan it was; but in either case the 
difference would not be so great as to indicate a definite 
alteration in tlie economic position.”^ After scrutinising 
all available data, Mr. Moreland concludes as follows: 
“Our final verdict/.inust be that, then as now, India was 
desperately poorj and that that deficiency of production 
India at the Death of Akbar, by W. H. Moreland. 
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which IS the outstanding factybf the present daj t^-as, at 
the least, equal!) prominent at the dose of the sixteenth 

«3itur> " 

While one must admit/that there has been an increase 
in India’s productive capaot) since the bcgmnmg of the 
present centurj, it has not matcnally Effected the masses 
to an> great extent In the first plicc, the increase is 
rclativel) small in proportion to the growth of popula- 
tionJ|Tcn >eais ago, two Indian economists conduded, 
after labonous examination of all available economic 
data, that in 1923 there had been an increase of 2 rupees 
2 annas per head m real income since the ptc-War 
penod But it IS as well to remember that m India the 
mter-rdation between production, distnbutioo, and con- 
sumption IS so disorganised that the actual producer 
does not alwa)'s get the benefit from the jeors of 
prosperity 

5 Lessons from Western Industrialism 

Smcc the Industrial Revolution, the process of develop- 
ment has been through a sequence of events which has 
led to the subordination of niral to urban mtercsts The 
at) IS the offspring of the industrial age, and, as this 
urban avilisation has grown, it has conjured up out of 
Its heart forces which have created discquihbna, not 
only between urban and rural interests, but between all 
the component parts of the social and economic structure 
of soCTCt) The growth of avOisation in the Western 
mdustnal counincs has become distinctly onesided, in 
consajuence of which the problem of rural reconstruction 
Zz 
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is now confironting their Governments. This onesided 
industrial development has certainl}' led to the increase 
of wealth, but it is largely responsible for the disorders 
of the present-day economic system, and is considered 
to be a source of social demoralisation. The features of 
modem economic production in the industrial countries 
arc viewed with alarm by some of the prominent thinkers 
of our times. Writing in 1923, Sidney Webb (now Lord 
Passficld) speaks of this globe of ours as the lunatic 
asylum of the solar system, judging by the absence of a 
coordinated relation between consumption, production, 
and distribution. As a result of economic chaos we are 
confronted, say the authors of Decay of Capitalist 
Civilization, tvith a “state of things in which a vast 
amovmt of labour is lavished on the most futile luxuries, 
while tens of thousands of infants are perishing for lack 
of milk, iimumerable children are growing up without 
adequate nurture, millions of men and women find 
themselves condemned to starved and joyless lives, and 
the most mrgent requirements of the community as a 
whole — to say nothing of the essentials to the well-being 
of the future generations — remain unprovided for.”^ In- 
deed, industrial prosperity in the West may have been 
bought too dear, 

6. Rural and Urban Interests in India 

But we are concerned with India. Here the divergence 
of rural and urban interests, though ^'visible jin every 

^ Decay of Capitalist Civilization, by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. 
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sphere of hfe to-daj, has not taken a serious turn as jtt, 
we must, hovreser, safeguard ourscl\es against /sudi 
tendenaes, acdjl am convinced that organisauons, such 
as the Indian Village Wdfare Assoaauon, can render a 
great serkucc, not only to India, butyto those other 
counmes where backward rural commumues exist, bj 
creaung a strong public opinion in fa%our//of suA 
measures as are||requircd for rehabilitation of rural life 
and labour And'ihe need of this is scij real j 

A true social orgarusm is created |\vith common human 
and economic interests, and that is why the rclauoa 
between urban and rural life should be harmonised In 
recent times, jail over the world the producers of agri- 
cultural products have fallen into distress jThis pheno- 
menon cannot be explained away by|aUDg causes of 
temporary agncultural depression The truth is, equili- 
brium betweaa the Milage and thcACity has not been 
established m the evolution of Inoian^^cconomic life 
What IS more, the growth of the soaal orgamsm^^s 
balked by powerful mmontics boldmg it, as it were, in 
bonds for their adv’antagc ^ 

The importance of the village in '^our soao-cconomic 
life IS expressed by Rabmdranath Tagore as follows 
“Villages arc like ^wotnen In ^cir keeping is the 
cndle of the race They arc nearer to nature than toW-ns , 
and ate therefore m/closer touch with the fountain of 
hfei^\They have the atmosphere which possesses a natural 
power of healing It is the functioiy/of the village, like 
that of woman, to provide people with their elemental 
needs, with food and joy, with the simple poctr> of life, 
and with those ceremonies of beautj which the village 
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spontaneously produces and in which she finds delight. 
But when | constant strain is "pntj upon her through the 
extortionate claim of ambition, when her resources are 
exploited through , the excessive stimulus |of temptation, 
then she becomes^opr in life, her mind becomes dull 
and uncreative, and from her time-honoured position of 
the wedded partner ofjjthQjdty she is degraded to that 
of maidservant. While, in its turn, the city, in its intense 
egotism and pride, remainsjrunconscious of the devasta- 
tion it constantly works upon the very source of its life 
and health and joy.” 

7. The Village in India 

There are more than 500,000 villages in British India. 
On the basis of the census of 1921, the authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report estimated that 226 millions 
out of 244 milli ons of people live in these villages. Since 
the publication of that Report there have been several 
official documents in which the life of the people and 
their environment are described; and these accounts 
cannot but form an impressive count in the indictment 
against the systems — economic, social, and political — 
imder which the Indian masses eke out their existence. 

From time immemorial the people have lived in small 
villages, the mud houses^ of which are huddled together 
in a more or less compact area situated in the midst of 
the fields which provide the means of livelihood to their 

^ “The huts were the usual boxes of mud, vathout windows 
or chimneys. On their flat roofs the people sleep in the summer.” 
— H. N. Braiisford. 
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occupants Most of the villages hat c not j-ct been touched 
b) metalled roads or railways, post offices arc man} miles 
apart, ilhtcracj is the rule and not, as m Western 
countnes, the exception, a resident middle class is almost 
entirely absent, and the cultivator has, as o rule, no one 
m his village to whom he can turn for advice, m the 
vast majontj of the vilbges there are no such ameniltcs 
as sanitation, a suppl) of pure drmkmg water or proper 
medical aid — these arc some of the outstanding features 
of our rural environment as drawn by the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Agncultutc 
Our rural population compnses diverse types repre- 
senting almost every stage of soaol development But 
those who lose no opportunity m emphasising the 
divenmcs and dilTereoces that characterise Indian life 
should realise dui the culuvaior, by the virtue of com- 
munity of interests, is the real hnk between one part of 
India and another The identity of occupation and 
similitude of the structure of the village communmes 
have developed somewhat uniform traditions m wluch 
one can discover elements of icmaiVable unity among 
the vanous types and tribes 

8 Principal Cropi of India 

The pnncipal crops of India axe nee, wheat, millets, 
sugar-cane, cotton, jute, and oilseeds The first four of 
these form a group classified as “food-crops,” and the rest 
"non-food-crops” or "money-crops ”* In regard to both 
the area and value of the output, nee holds the premier 
• See Chapter I 
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position. It is interesting to note that India exports rice 
to China, where it is also a staple food of tlie people. 
Wheat is otur next important cereal, and its cultivation 
has considerably increased during the past twenty-five 
years. Millets are important from the point of their 
extensive use by the poorer classes. 

Based on the prices ruling in 1930, the Indian Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimated the cash value of Indian 
crops at 1,300 crores (i crore — fjSOsOod) per annum. 

But the observation of H.H. the Aga Khan that “the 
present condition of Indian agrioilture and of the millions 
dependent thereon is the greatest and most depressing 
economic tragedy known to him ” is confirmed by every 
impartial student of Indian rural economics. 

Agriculture in India is, however, in a favourable 
position in regard to the potential world demand. In jute 
she has a monopoly; in tea we still hold a considerable 
share in the supply of the international market; in cotton 
we should be able to meet Lancashire requirements. 
The supply of increased demands for India’s non-food- 
crops is of great benefit to the cultivator, provided the 
mechanism of marketing be simplified and properly 
regulated. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
should thoroughly investigate the possibility of extending 
the area under non-food-crops for export or internal 
manufacture. This Council, in cooperation with the 
Indian Cotton Committee, should, for instance, formu- 
late a definite plan for increasing our output of cotton; 
and such a plan, if successfully executed, should be able, 
within a period of five years, to satisfy Lancashire’s 
demand for cotton in regard to both quantity and quality. 
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But what about feeding the growing populauon? 
Expansion of moncj -crops would suU be to India’s 
ad\*antage c\*en if she has to buy, if neccssarj, a quantity 
of her food-grams with her money -crops In addition, 
however, she must increase her yneld in grams b> 0*5:7 
possible means suitable to Indian conditions The graduid 
extension of eultivauon bj remonng existing limiting 
fanors m bnngmg cultivable waste land into culuvation 
would be another way of msurmg agamst msuffiacncy 
of food grains The problem of feeding India’s millions 
has to be solved mainly by cstablishmg a dose inter- 
fclationship between producuon ind distribution In 
formulating a general economic plan for India, one of 
the essential tasks to whidi the Admmtstrauon must pav 
attention would be to establish an orgamc relation between 
the processes of producuon and dismbution 

Smee India’s external commerce consists largely of 
her export of agricultural produce, the mamtenance and 
improvement of this link with the world market must of 
necessity be an essential condition of the prospenty of 
our peasantry In order to achieve this end, the entire 
mechanism of the markcung of agncultural produce 
requires to be controlled and adjusted m the mtcrcsts of 
the primary producer Here he is faced with organised 
groups of buyers, ranging from petty brokers to com- 
mercial agents, and, m consequence of such lundscaps 
as heavy mdebtedness, illiteracy, lack of effective assist- 
ance from the State, he is unable to safeguard his mtcrcsts 
against them There is no proper organisation among 
producers which may secure the necessary fadhues for 
marketing their crops Between the cultivator and the 
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market there exists a chain of middlemen who control 
largely the mechanism of marketing agricultural produce. 
The assistance of intermediaries is indispensably neces- 
sary in the economic organisation of the modem world; 
but the conspiracy of circumstances places the primary 
producer during the harvesting seasons in the hands of 
petty brokers, accredited commercial agents, money- 
lenders, rent-collectors, and others from whom he is 
vmable to protect himself. One of the means of removing 
the disabihties imder which the cultivator labours in 
selling his produce is to estabhsh regulated markets. The 
Royal Agricultural Commission held the view that the 
establishment of such markets in important tracts “must 
form an essential part of any ordered plan of agricultural 
development” in India. 

A serious drawback in the development of internal 
and external trade is the inadequacy of good commimica- 
tions, and so far “the Indian Administration has lagged 
woefully in the provision of adequate road constraction.” 
The evidence given before, and the enquiries made, by 
the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture show that 
the condition of the roads in India has deteriorated in 
recent years, although “all roads, except those of military 
importance, are a transferred subject in the major pro- 
vinces” since the mtroduction of the Reforms of 1919. 

Since the entire structme of Indian national economy 
depends on agricultural occupation, let us examine, for 
a better understanding of the part played by agriculture 
m the life of the people, some of the essential factors 
that determine the progress of this basic industry of the 
country. Complete analysis of the factors of production 
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and datnbuoon would necessitate the atation of a vast 
number of concrete facts Wc shall ronfine our obsers-a- 
cons to the three main factors of produccon, namclj, 
Land> Opital, and labour If we find these factors 
wasteful, uneconomic, and tnefHcient, it would not be 
difTicult for us to visualise their mfluence on rttral life 
and labour as a whole 


9 Land 

(a) AREA. 

The primary factor m agncultural produccon is land 
The total area of arable land in Bnush India is about 
432 million acres, of which 155 milhon acres (about 
36 per cent) arc culcvablc waste, 49 million acres 
(about II per cent) annually lie fallow, and 228 millions 
(about 53 per cent) arc sown waih crops The food 
requirements of the vast population, as well as the 
demands of the industrial world, have to be provided 
for from 228 million acres But is this imit of production 
aploired cffiacntly and economically? 

(b) YIELD 

Sir Walter Lajion, who was the financial adviser to 
the Indian Statutory Commission, says “An index of 
produccon is one of the Dnt steps which we need to 
take in the diagnosis of the economic situation of a 
countrj ” The average outturn of nee, one of the 
pnna^ staple foods of India, is only 700 to 1,000 lb 
per acre In Japan the yield is tw^ce, and m Ital} and 
Spam five, times as mudi The yield of wheat is as low 
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as 575 to 760 lb. per acre — ^that is, about one-third of 
the average outturn in tlie United Kingdom. The trend 
in yield of wheat does not show any marked improve- 
ment. On the contrary, if you compare the average yield 
in the years 1909-13 with that of 1920-30, you wiU find 
a decrease of about one bushel per acre. During the 
decade 1920-30, the total acreage has, however, increased 
by about four million acres, as a result of the extension 
of irrigation, chiefly in the Punjab. India obtains about 
one ton of sugar per acre, as against four tons in Java. 
Our cotton fields yield only 80 to too lb. of ginned 
cotton per acrej the average in the United States is 200 lb. 
and in Eg37pt as high as 450 lb. Per capita actual produc- 
tion is about half of that in other civilised countries. 

In a densely populated coxmtry with undeveloped 
industries the yield per acre is all-important, Wliile 
India as a whole is still in the subsistence stage, she is 
brought into contact wth world commerce. Therefore 
it is of the utmost importance to increase her agricultural 
production, not only for national security in regard to 
food-supply, but for competing successfully in the world 
market. 

The low productivity of Indian soils is indicated by 
the average outturns of some of the principal crops. If 
it is true that the chief of all the nation’s resources is 
the fertility of the soil, then this fund of wealth is almost 
depleted in India, although we may seek some consolation 
in the assurance of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture that “a balance has been established, and no 
further deterioration is likely to take place under existing 
conditions of cultivation.” But how long, one may ask, 
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caa this balaccc be maintained? The popuhuon problem 
IS closely related to the questions of the production cf 
the basic needs of food, shelter, and clothing In less 
than thmy»five jears (1894-1927) the population of Japan 
has increased by 53 per cent, but durmg the penod food 
production has shown an mcrcase of 56 per cent Smcc 
the production of cereals has increased onlj by 41 5 per 
cent, the Government of Japan are now paying spe^ 
attention to the culavaoon of nee In recent jean, the 
average jield of ncc shows a perceptible improtement, 
reaching figures as high as 60 per cent Similar instances 
of increased food prodocuon could be ated here from 
the economic history of other advanced counmes This 
development depends largely on the use of essential 
plant nutrients supplied to the soil through various 
manures While m regard to soil fertility v?c have estab- 
lished a “balance," most of the neighbouring countries 
have not only well maintained the fcrulity of much of 
the culavatcd lands but have increased their resources 
by judiaous appLcation of manures and fertilisers 

(c) SUB-DIVISION ASD FRACMENTATIOV OF LANT) 

One of the distressing symptoms of the uneconomic 
charaaer of cultivation m India is the sub-divtsion ard 
fragmentation of agnculiural holdings The si2C of the 
average holdmg is about five acres The Reports of the 
Banking Enquiry Committee show that the average 
holding is becoming smaller, and that there arc instances 
of Its reaching a pomt far below the economic level 
Dr Alaan’s mvcstigauon of a village near Poona showrd 
that in 1771 the average holdings were 40 acres, but m 
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1915 the average shrank to 7 acres.^ Can this holding 
provide a bare living for a peasant’s family in the 
Deccan? In Bengal the average size of a holding is 
about 3 acres, and in the United Provinces only 2*5 acres. 
In the Punjab “22-5 per cent of the ailtivators cultivate 
I acre or less; a further 15*4 per cent cultivate between 
I and 2j acres; 17-9 per cent between 2!- and 5 acres; 
and 20-5 per cent between 5 and 10 acres. Except for 
Bombay, all other provinces have much smaller average 
areas per cultivator.”" In addition to the evils arising out 
of the sub-division of the holdings, the disastrous process 
of “fragmentation” has given rise to a situation which 
is fraught with grave economic consequences. In the 
Punjab a beginning has been made to attack the problem 
through cooperative societies; but the scheme deals with 
fragmentation only and not with excessive sub-division. 
A word of explanation in regard to “sub-division” and 
“fragmentation” in agricultural land may here be neces- 
sary. A holding at the death of tlie holder is not only 
divided in accordance with the Hindu law of inheritance, 
it also becomes broken up into plots of different sizes 
scattered throughout the arable lands of the village, 
because the original holding was not in a ring-fence but 
was itself made up of separate strips of land much like 
the “common field” system formerly prevalent in parts 
of England and also on the Continent and m Russia. 
The former process is called “sub-division,” and the 
tendency to have a holding split up into tmy scattered 

^ See Land and Labour in a Deccan Village, by Dr. Harold 
Mann, vol. i. 

- From the Linlithgow Report on Indian Agriculture. 
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plots IS known as “fragmcBiaaon ” Thtis the method bj 
whidi the law is earned into effect m rclaoon to the 
dI^^Slon of culu^-atcd fields b economical!) unsoxmd. U a 
cuIu\-ator has three sons and three separate plots, jt u 
customar) not to allot one plot to each son, but one- 
third of each plot to each son The holdings arc ihm 
di\ ided into plots of an incredibl) tin) size, rendering their 
cffcctn e cultivation impossible In a district of the Bombaj 
President:) “ihc size of mdividu-il plots is somiimcs as 
small as iKth of an acre, or soj square )’ards, in the 
Punjab, fields hate been found oicr a mile long and but 
a few )’atds vndc, while areas hasc been brought to notice 
where fragmentation has been earned so far as cffcctitcly 
to present all attempts at culuvanon 

The Govenunent reaUsc the urgency of tcmosing such 
an uneconomic feature from the Indian land system, but 
the) consider effccutc measures unpracucable until a 
full) responsible Government comes mto existence When 
India will atiam a fuUy responsible Government one 
cannot predict, but it cannot be numtained that the 
present Goicmmcni have no speaal rcsponsibilit) in 
this direction It is held that “the interpretation of the 
Hindu law of inheniancc by Anglo-Indian judges has 
tended to encourage the partition of estates, and hence 
to produce sub^livisjon of the land, and to break up the 
jomt family s)’5tcm*’ A recent observer WTites* “Sub- 
division and fragmentation have increased rapidl) m the 
past few decades, partly as a result of imported Western 
ideas of mdividuahsm and pniratc propert), before which 

* See p 134, the Uniithgow Report oa Indian Agnculwrt 
(1928) Cmd 3132 
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the joint family and the old communal village, with their 
cooperative rather than competitive ideals, have broken 
dotvn.” 

For several years past much attention has been paid 
to this serious obstacle to agriculmral improvement by 
Indian administrators and economists; the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Agriculture five years ago stated that 
the evil effects of fragmentation of holdings are so great 
that “the Administration should not rest until a remedy 
has been found.” And j^et the majority of our politicians 
and legislators have shown no determination to remedy 
the evil by modifying certain antiquated social laws which 
stin operate in our land system. Some years ago an 
English VTitcr said: 

“The longer one lives, observes, and thinks, the more 
deeply does he feel that there is no community on the 
face of the earth which suffers less from political evils, 
and more from self-inflicted or self-accepted or self- 
created, and therefore avoidable, evils, than the Hindu 
commimity.” 

May our future legislators realise that tmtil the holdings 
are consolidated no great advance can be made possible 
in the direction of agricultural development in India. 

(d) THE INDIAN LAND SYSTE.M 

Then, the systems of land tenures are so complex that 
they must be modified to meet the needs of a rational 
agrarian economy. It is now being reahsed that the 
existing systems lack some of the basic elements that 
have made the English system endurable to the tenants. 
In some provinces the land tenures still retain most of 
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the dmctcmucs of an adnumstration whidi preced'd 
the advent of Bntish rule m India There arc indiatioos 
of egranan discontent in the coimtij which no Govern 
ment can afford to ignore 

The agrarian problem is invested with a pcculm 
interest and importance m India Broadlj speaking all 
other factors concemmg the peasantry arc dependent on, 
and subservient to, the whole question of land tenures 
Whatever form future government m India raaj take, 
this difficult question must be inevitably raised bj the 
compelling forces of orcumstances, consequent upon 
mcreasmg population and the social and economic changes 
that arc takmg place to^> 

There are two mam sj'stcms of land tenure in India 
the peasant ptopnciocship, and the tarrmdm, 

or landlord propnctorslup Under the former, the culu 
vator gcnerallj pa)*s the revenue direct to the Govern 
ment I say generallj, because m many ryotvan parts 
the original holders let and even sublet their holdings, 
and hence it is no longer always the actual culuvator 
who IS assessed bj the Government The zamndan 
s}-stem has been well desenbed as an ‘ attempt to approii 
mate the Indian to the English land system * As a 
maner of fact, it was earned further when the Govern 
ment assessment was made permanent and unalterable, 
m order to build up a yeoman class The system has not 
only failed to accomplish its object, but it has raised both 
economic and constitutional problems of no mean order 
The existing land tenure systems m India have led to 
the creation of a horde of intcrmcdiancs, among whom 
the mterest in the land is purely a matter of spccvilatioa, 
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as a means of reaping the incremental value without 
labour. Thus money-lenders, petty dealers, successful 
lawj’ers, indigenous bankers. Government officials, and 
even teachers, seek to swell the ranks of non-cultivating 
landlords! 

In the English sense, landlords do not exist in India, 
When the government was first undertaken by the East 
India Company no attempt was made to understand the 
social system upon which the land revenue was based. 
The so-called landlords arc, in the words of H.H. The 
Aga Klian, “the accidental intermediaries between the 
owner-state and the lessee-subject.” By introducing the 
system of permanent setdement into Bengal in 1793, the 
early administrators transmuted the function of their 
rent-collectors into that of landowner, partly for con- 
venience and partly from a desire to create that system 
of landlordism which was then worldng so well m England. 
In other words, the system came to us without any 
of those outstanding elements of polity which were its 
accompaniments in the countries of its birth. 

Within thirty-five years of the introduction of the 
permanent settlement in Bengal, it became clear to those 
who could disinterestedly judge its effects upon the 
peasantry that the system was prejudicial to the interests 
of the tillers of the soil. From the evidence of Rajah 
Rammohtm Roy,^ before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1831 , 1 make the following extract: 

* Indian social and religious reformer (b. I774j d. 1833); 
founded the Theistic Church; supported the abolition of sati 
(self-immolation of a wife on the funeral pyre of her husband); 
and worked ceaselessly for the rapid spread of education among 
his countrymen. He died at Bristol whUe on a visit to England. 
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“In practice, under the permanent settlement sina 
1793, the landlords ha\c adopted esci^ measure to mse 
the rents bj the means of the power put into their hands 
In former times, Khud-'koiht ryoU 0 « cultis*ators of the 
lands of them own tillage) were considered as hating an 
absolute right to continue m the possession of then lands 
m pcrpetuitj on pajment of a cenam fixed rent, cot 
liable to be mcicascd But under an arbitrarj Gotem* 
ment, without anj regular admmisiration of lusiicc, thar 
acknowledged tights were often trampled upon rmm a 
reference to the latvs and the histones of the couDtrj, I 
belictc that lands in India were individual property in 
anaent times The right of property seems, howeter, to 
have been violated by the Mohammedan conquerors la 
practice, and when the Bnush power succeed^ that of 
the Mohammedans, the former namrolly adopted and 
followed up the sj'stem which was found to be m force, 
and they established it both m theory and practice ” 

A British official, Mr A D Campbell, said before 
the same Comraittc that 

“In the lower provinces of Bengal the permanent 
settlement enabled the zemtuhrs, by oustmg the here- 
ditary cultivators in favour of the inferior peasantry, to 
increase the culcivaaon by a Icvellmg system which 
tended to depress the hereditary yeomanry or middle 
ranks of the community, and to amalgamate them with 
the common labourers and slaves, from whom the highest 
judicial authonties in Bengal are now unable to distiH' 
guish them “ 

The creation of a landlord class and the pnvileges 
conferred on them gave rise to a senes of agrarian com- 
plications which necessitated legislative intctfcrcncc, but 
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the measures taken since 1859 are, at best, a sort of make- 
shift, and cannot successful!}' mitigate the evils of the 
system. The cultivators are too poor and timid to under- 
take the hazardous and c.vpensive enterprise of seeking 
redress from tlie law courts. The Government now 
hope that a revision of the entire land system of 
the permanent setdement areas will come about as an 
expression of the popular wiU when the responsibility 
of administration has been transferred to a fully autono- 
mous Government. Indeed, tlie first duty of the Bengal 
Government must be to restore to the cultivator his right 
of property in his ovm land. But will the landlords consent 
to part with so dearly prized a power conferred upon 
them by the exigencies of circumstances during the early 
period of British rule? 

The existence of mcreasing numbers of landless agri- 
cultural labourers and of tenants without land rights in 
the United Provinces, where recently there have been 
some agrarian troubles, is a source of disastrous conflicts 
between the agrarian and rural plutocrats, that is, between 
the labourers and their masters. 

The agriculmral population of the United Provinces 
may be classified as follows: 

Tenants witli no occupancy right . . 10,250,000 
Tenants with some occupancy right . . 10,500,000 

Sub-tenants 2,000,000 

Labourers 4,500,000 

27,250,000 

Cultivating owners . . 3,000,000 

Non-cultivating owners 500,000 


3,500,000 
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The ccnsiis «how that the agncultunl hboum fonns 
about l8 to 20 per cent of the total population What c 
the posmon of these milhomPThcj depend for their bare 
subsistence upon thar wages, their wages depend on the 
demand for tlicir labour, and that demand upon the 
nature and extent of agnculniral operations which are 
subjcCT to considerable fluctuation In many instances 
the) are m a state of little short of sla% try 

■hie process by which the culuvators arc being thrown 
into the ranks of the landless labourer m India is tj-pial 
of what happens as a restdt of failures m ad/ustmg the 
TOnous interests m the social and economic life of a 
countrj The security of an established gotemment, the 
xocreastng accumulauon of capital and trade in the hands 
of Indian merchants but the absence of adequate oppor- 
tunities for Its imesonent in industries, and the intro- 
duction of the sj'stem of land tenures and land laws— all 
these inspired our middle classes with a desue to possess 
“interests” in land Thus they )om the ranks of runl 
plutocnis, and the Imscr swells the ranks of rural 
proletarians If nothing happens to check this process, 
all attempts at mamtammg a peaceful go% eminent m 
India must fail 

The magnitude and gratity of the problems arising 
out of the Indian land system are realised bj those who 
base carefully obseoed the various phases of Indian 
economic life. Fnc jears ago, the Bnush Government 
sent a Commission to India under the chairmanship of 
Lord Linlithgow Hjs report surveyed the entire problem 
of Indian agnculturc, yet the subject of land tenures was 
not mciuded m the temas of reference But the noble 
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Marquess divined their critical importance. In the course 
of the Indian White Paper debate in the House of Lords, 
his Lordship declared his belief that the real peril of too 
hasty reforms was not the future of the British-Indian 
connection, which was assured, but the future of the 
relationship between the vast, illiterate, unpropertied 
masses of India and the propertied classes. 

10. Capital 

(a) agriculturists’ resources 

The capital resources of the Indian peasantry are 
extremely slender. The farm “implements” are primitive 
and consist of one or two ploughs, bullock gear, and in 
some instances water-lifts. The country plough is a most 
simple wooden tool with a pointed iron ferrule at the 
toe. In shape it closely resembles a light anchor; one 
claw goes into the ground at such an inclination that the 
other is nearly vertical and serves as a handle for the 
cultivator; the shank is the plough-beam, to which 
bullocks are attached. There is no share coulter or 
breast; the pointed end only stirs the earth and does not 
turn the soil. Seed is saved by the cultivator from the 
harvest or bought from the village shop, generally run 
by a money-lender. Farmyard manure, if it is not diverted 
to consumption as fuel, is used in the fields. 

By far the largest amount of the capital of the Indian 
peasantry is invested in livestock. Here again we are 
faced with a problem rendered extremely difficult by its 
association with religious outlook. The cow is held sacred 
by the Hindus, and therefore measures designed to 
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introduce rational management of cattle arc not alarajt 
looked upon inth faiour The excessive cattle population, 
the overstocked graaing lands, the inadequate supplj of 
fodder crops, and the present condition of br^mg 
stocks — all these clearly indicate the urgency of cattle 
improvement m India So long as the process of dete- 
norauon goes on unchecked, it will be almost impossible 
to make any substantial diangcs in rural economy Cattle 
supply labour for the culuvation of crops and for the 
transportation of gram and other farm products from the 
village to the market, they arc the principal source of 
maniues, and m a country where the bulk of the popu- 
lation is vegeranan, milk and its by-products form an 
important part m the dietary But, while the livestock 
population of India is so vast, us quality is generally 
very poor, rendering this unit of ptoducuon inciTiaent 
and uneconomic. There can be no hope of any substantial 
improvement in Indian agriculture unless ammal hus- 
bandry IS adequately developed And yet the allotment 
of necessary funds for livestock breeding and vetermary 
research m the central and provincial budgets of the 
Government is extremely meagre I feel that the great 
importance of cattle m Indian rural economy has not 
been fully appreciated by those m whose hands so far 
the responsibility of cattle improvement of India has 
lam, and I am frankly doubtful about any substantial 
progress in the near future Smcc the publication of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Agnculrurc, 
the retrenchment asc of our expensive Government was 
at once aimed at the very modest beg innin g which had 
been made in the direction of p lannin g a comprchcnsiv e 
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policy of livestock improvement. Now that a new and 
more expensive constitutional edifice has been builtj it 
is doubtful whether it will be possible to take any sub- 
stantial measure in the direction of improving Indian 
livestock. 

Apart from the consideration that the average Indian 
cattle are uneconomic as a unit of production, their 
deterioration has a disastrous effect on the health, of the 
people. It was the realisation of the interdependence of 
cattle improvement and rural health, and of the impor- 
tance of cattle in Indian rural economy, that induced the 
authors of the Report of the Agricultural Commission 
to devote their lengthiest chapter to animal husbandry. 
It was hoped that at last the Government of India would 
frame a definite policy for the improvement of livestock; 
but five years have elapsed, and we see no sign of such 
a vigorous action. The number of stock units in propor- 
tion to population is extraordinarily high; therefore the 
pressure on the fodder supply is increasing. Add to this 
the problem of notoriously deficient fodder crops, and 
you have a picture of the vicious circle. Is there any way 
out of it? Are we to wait for a soimd livestock policy till 
the “New Jerusalem” of Federal India is built? 

Q}) INDEBTEDNESS 

It has been truly said by those who have investigated 
the problem that the Indian peasant is bom in debt, lives 
in debt, and dies in debt. The circumstances that are 
responsible for the increase of this intolerable burden of 
indebtedness of out peasantry arise, in the main, from 
the backwardness of agriculture and excessive pressure 
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on the soil Our rural population suffers not so much 
from un«nplo>-mcnt ss from under-unemployment It 
was to meet this situation that the Indian National Con- 
gress sought to encourage hand-spmmng and -wca\mg 
The lov. income dcn%ed from agncultural occupation 
docs not lea\c much margm for supplying capital c^cn 
for seasonal requirements Where a margin exists at all, 
It IS so precarious that in the event of a failure of crops 
or a fall in pnccs the cultivator has to depend on 
borrowed capital for carrying on his sole occupation of 
farming *‘One of the greatest evils connected uuh 
agncuJtural life m India is the indebtedness of the 
people, and tlie difficulty that they have in obtaining 
command of apital for carry mg on agricultural vrorV 
and effecting improvements on anything like reasonable 
terms," writes Sir Andrew Frascr,‘ an ex-Lieuienam- 
Gov emor of Bengal 

The attenuon of Parliament was first drawu to the 
meagre resources of our peasantry’ by the peasanti therr- 
selves, who rose m revolt m the Deccan A Commission 
was appomted in 1870 to enquire into the causes of the 
Deccan nots, and in their Report they observe 
"We have endeavoured to show that the normal con- 
dition of the bulk of the ryots m the disturbed districts 
IS one of indebtedness, that owing to the causes, some 
natural and others the result of our administration or of 
internal arcumstanccs, this indebtedness has grown 10 
an citrerae point during the twenty years preceding the 
riots About one-third of the occupants of tlic Govern- 
ment land arc embarrassed with debt, their debts average 
’ Among Indian Rajahs cmdR^otSy by Sir Andrew Fraver, 19J I 
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about eighteen times their assessment, and nearly two- 
thirds of the debt is secured by mortgage of land.” 

The state of affairs described here is true not only of 
the Deccan but of other rural areas of India. Thus the 
F amin e Commission of 1880 wrote: “We learn from 
evidence collected from all parts of India that about 
one-third of the land-holding class are deeply and inex- 
tricably in debt, and that at least an equal proportion 
are in debt_ though not beyond the power of recovering 
themselves.” The statement was substantiated by the 
Famine Commission of 1901. 

In their Report, the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee (1930) estimated the total rural indebtedness 
of British India at about 900 a-ores (i crore = f/JSOjooo). 
The serious features of this crushing burden of rural 
indebtedness are that a portion of it is incurred for 
unproductive purposes, such as social and religious 
obligations, and that the rate of interest is excessively 
high. The United Provinces Banking Enquiry Comim'ttee 
estimate that 30 per cent of the debt is spent for agri- 
cultural needs, 34 per cent is definitely due to povertj', 
and 36 per cent to social and religious customs. 

The principal source on which our peasantry is 
dependent for loans is the professional money-lender,^ 
and it is not possible, in the present state of India, to 
dispense with his services. Nor is it easy to control his 
practices, which result in great evils. On the contrary, 
under the existing judicial and revenue systems, liis 
position has been greatly consolidated. In India, pro- 
visions exist for advancing money to the cultivator by 

^ Indian names of this class are; Mahajan, Sozvear, Bania. 
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the State, but he dreads the formalities, the tncks and 
cavils which subordinate oSiaals have m store for him 

(c) ustmY 

As regards the high rate of mtetest, the prevailing 
sj’stcm followed bj the moncj-lcndcr results in great 
cWs Adam Smith wrote m the Weallh of Nattons as 
long ago as 1780 that “m Bengal money is frequently 
lent to the farmers at 40, 50, or 60 per cent interest, 
and the succeeding crop is mortgaged for pajment *’ In 
1913, the MacLagan Committee reported as follows* 
“The monej ‘lenders’ rates we have found in many 
places to be as much as 38, 48, and 60 per cent ” The 
Banking Enqvury Commince found much the same stale 
of aiTairs, and computed the total agnculrural indebted* 
ness of the people of Bengal, for instance, roughly as 
too acres of rupees CC75>‘»o^ocx5) 

Usury has b^rac an all-powerful and ail-pcrvading 
evil which so far remams imcontroUcd, notwithstanding 
a legislative attempt to fix a maximum rate of interest 
on loans 

The distmctivc characteristics of the growing class of 
tnaha)am^ arc rather unpleasant “It is the hard, un- 
flmdung cruelty of a thoroughly uneduoted man who 
has made his way from poverty 10 wxalth, and has come 
to consider money -makiBg, by whatever means, as the 
only pursmt to whidi a rational being should devote 
himself” The above description of the money-lenders 
of Russia in the nmeteenth century is generally applicable 
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to the ever-increasing number of recruits to the ranks 
of the monej'-Iending profession in India. The rate of 
interest charged by the mahajan varies according to the 
character of the loan and credit of the borrower. 

(d) EFFECT OF HEAW INDEBTEDNESS 

The situation caused by the character and extent of 
rural indebtedness has a serious reaction upon the entire 
rural life and labour. “The steady absorption of rights 
in land places the money-lender in a position of uncon- 
trolled power,” declared the Agricultural Commission, 
“and uncontrolled power is almost invariably abused,” 
The Report further says: “To a very great extent the 
cultivator in India laboiurs not for a profit, nor for a 
net return, but for subsistence. The crov/ding of the 
people on the land, the lack of alternative means of 
securing a living, the difficulty of finding any avenue 
of escape, and the early age at v/hich a man is burdened 
with dependents, combine to force tlie cultivator to grow 
food wherever he can and on whatever terms he can. 
Where his land has passed into tlie possession of liis 
creditor, no legislation w’lU serve his need; no tenancy 
law will protect him; for food he needs land, and for 
land he must plead before a creditor, to tvhom he 
probably already owes more than the total value of the 
whole of his assets. That creditor is only interested 
in the immediate exploitation of the property in his 
control.” 

The transference of land from the cultivator to the 
money-lender is one of the distressing factors that affect 
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the welfare of the Indian Basses “The cstabhshajcnt 
of a\il courts* wherein the creditor could obtain legal 
decrees for the whole of the debt that stood m his boob 
against the debtor, and the power of selling the debtor’s 
land under these decrees, have enormously increased the 
power of the mone> -lender, and have made u infinitclj 
more difficult for the cultivator to escape from a load of 
debt, once meuned ”* 

Soaal and economic suncj*s of villages in different 
parts of India icv eal the macasmg acquisition of land 
tij monej-Icnders on account of the mdebtedness of the 
cultivators Rural money-lending has become such a 
lucrative profession that it is no longer confined to anj 
particular astes or groups, agnculmnsts and pettj 
traders have also joined the rants The rich ptofcssionid 
monej -lender’s means and methods of business were 
bad enough, but “a poor man that oppresseth the poor 
1$ like a sweeping ram that Icaveih no food 

Then, the culuvatoi has often to sell his crop far 
below the market price to his money-lender, who is also, 
m man) instances, a trader Even m the regulated mar- 
kets established with the object of protectmg cultivators’ 
mtcresis the moncj -lender-ciw-tnidcr wields a great power 
ov cr his debtor A Russian auUmr tells us that the peasants 
m Caanst Russia themselves are convmced that when a 
fellow has once been caught by the rural usurer, he must 
remain m bondage to the end of his da)*? This is true 
also in the cast of the Indian peasantry. Once he is caught 
m the net of accumulated mtercsti only m rare cases is 

‘ IrJio^The Ac:. Phase^ bj Sir StaiUcj Reed and P R 
Cadcll * Proverbs xxviii 3 
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he able to extricate himself from this bondage. What is 
worse, the credit given sometimes assumes the hypo- 
thecation of future labour. During our labours on the 
Royal Agricultural Commission, our attention was dra\vn 
to a system knowm as kamiauii which prevails in the 
north of the Hazaribagh district and in the Palamau 
district of Chota Nagpur and in some parts of Biliar, 
and which is practically one of cultivation by serfs. 

“Katm'as arc bound servants of their masters; in return 
for a loan reccit^ed, they bind themselves to perform 
whatever menial services arc required of them in lieu of 
the interest due on the loan. Landlords employing labour 
for the cultivation of their private land prefer to have a 
first call on the labourers tltcy require, and hence the 
practice arose of binding the labourers by means of an 
advance, given conditionally upon their services always 
remaining at the call of the landlord for the purposes of 
agriculture. Such labourers get a daily wage in kind for 
those days on which they work for their creditor, and 
may work for anybody else when they arc not required 
by him. In practice the system leads to absolute degra- 
dation of the kamias. In the first place, the kamia carmot 
bargain about his wages; he must accept the wage that 
is customary for landlords to give to his class. The wages 
represent only onc-tliird of the day’s wage for free labour 
hired, for example, by a contractor for road repair work. 
If the hamids wife also works for his master, she receives 
a slightly smaller remuneration; and their joint wages 
are not sufficient to feed properly themselves and the 
normal family of children they are certain to possess. 
The hamia never sees any money, unless it be the occa- 
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sional fc%v pice he maj earn m his spare time Conse- 
quently he has no diancc of c% cr repaymg the pnnapal 
of his debt and becoming a free man agam A kan'iauU 
bond therdbre m\ol\cs a life sentence 
“The condmon becomes hereditary Although the son 
IS not responsible for his father's debts after his death, 
a new debt is aln'ays contraaed on bdialf of the son on 
the occasion of his marriage, which renders him also s 
kama for life Daily work is not guaranteed by tb' 
master, and no food is supplied when there is no work 
to be done The result is tlut the master takes the kama's 
labour at a sweated wage for most of the year, but at a 
lime when there is no agnculmral work to be done and 
the katma has least chance of getting any daily employ- 
ment elsewhere, he is left to shift for himself as bat 
he an He is eicn free to get work wherever he an, 
but cannot leave his village for any time m sarch of it 
for fear that he might abscond Actually, he is reduced 
to earning the most miserable existence by collecting 
fuel and grass for sale The restriction of his movements 
renders the karma noihmg better than a slave An 
absconding karma is unable to hnd an asylum m any 
part of the area where the system is prevalent The sale 
and purchase of karmas is by no means uncommon m 
the north west of the distna The price is the amount 
of the k<ima % debt 

* See Final Rtport m the Survey and Settlement Operations 
sn the Dismet of Ilasanbagh (1908-15), by Sir James Sifwn, 
KCSI.KCIE ICS (quoted in the Llnlithsow Report 
on Indian Agnculrurc, 1928 (Cmd 3132), p 434) 
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II. Labour 

(c) RURAL HEALTH 

The third factor of production is labour. Here we are 
faced with an appalling amount of general ill-health and 
specific disease, and consequently lethargy and loss of 
efficiency. Visit a village in Bengal — ^you will not fail to 
see the weakening effects of malaria on its victims. 
Malaria, malnutrition, and the maliajan?- are the three 
permanent companions of the Bengal villager. That is 
not aU. Hookworm, kalazar, cholera, and a group of 
deficiency diseases are permanently housed in the villages. 

Death takes a heavy toll. To the victim he is a redeemer. 
We are concerned with the economic aspects of early 
death. The Indian adult dies just at an age when he may 
be making a little contribution to the economic life of the 
community. The average longevity of men in India is 
24-8 years. If we deduct 14 years for growth, the formative 
period of an Indian’s life is about ii years as compared 
with 36 years in most other civilised countries. 

The All-India Conference (1926) of Medical Research 
Workers recorded its considered opinion that the annual 
deaths from preventable diseases amount to about 
6 millions; that almost every individual loses two to three 
weeks every year through illness caused by these .diseases; 
and finally, that the loss of efficiency &om malnutrition 
and disease is not less than 20 per cent. The resolution 
passed at that Conference runs as follows: 

“This Conference believes that the average number of 
deaths resulting every year from preventable disease is 
^ Money-lender. 
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about 5 to 6 miUioas* that ihc avenge number of day^ 
lost to labour b> each person in India, from preventable 
disease, is not less than a fortnight to three weeks tn each 
jear, that the percentage loss of cfliacncj of the average 
person m India from preventable malnutrition and disease 
IS not less than 2o per cent, and that the percentage of 
mfanis bom m India who reach a wage-earning age is 
about 50, whereas it is qimc possible to raise this 
percentage to 80 or 90 The Conference believes that these 
estimates arc understatements rather than exaggerations, 
but, allowing foe the greatest possible margin of error, n 
IS absolutelj certam that the wastage of life and cffiaency 
which results from preventable disease costs 10 India 
several hundreds of acres of rupees each year Added to 
this IS the great sufTeriog wluch affects many millions of 
people every year 

"TIus Conference believes that it is possible to prevent 
a great proponion of this waste at a cost which u small 
m compamon with the expenditure 

“The recent census shows that the position of India is 
one of grave emergency The Conference recognises that 
the problem is very comphcaicd, and involves not merclj 
medical research, but also questions of public health, 
medical relief, medical education, propaganda, and social 
and economic considerations 

“The Conference believes that the frequent cause of 
poverty and financial stringency m India is loss of 
cfBcicncy rcsultmg from preventable disease, and, there- 
fore, considers that lack of funds, far from being arcason 
for postponmg the enquiry, is a strong reason for 
immediate invcstigauon of the question ” 
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It is not surprising that our rural population should 
have lack of resistance to disease and so little recuperative 
reserve. It was due to the low vitality of the people that 
the influenza epidemic of 1918 reaped a harvest of over 
14 millions in tire course of a very short period. The 
unparalleled poverty means under-nomrishment; and the 
investigation into the problems of diet values and the 
relation of diet to disease, shows that the bulk of the 
people suffer from malnutrition. Sanitation in rural areas 
is practically non-existent; the village tanks are often full 
of aU sorts of abominations; and there is no other source 
of water supply for drinking and bathing purposes. 
Where wells exist, they are unprotected and liable to 
be polluted. 

(b) THE peasants’ “DAILY BREAD” 

The low outturn of cereals, already referred to, means 
a bare sufl&ciency of food for India’s population. Allowing 
only about 4 per cent for exports, the production of 
food-crops — ^grains and pulses — ^provides a daily ration of 
about 1-2 lb. per head of the population. The ration 
allowed in prisons in India is 1*7 lb. for a prisoner on 
hard labour. The standard allowance, in times of famine, 
for diggers on relief works is 1*29 lb. It may be safely 
concluded that the diet usually consumed by the villager 
is deficient in both quantity and quality. 

According to those who have had occasion to observe 
closely the daily life of the people, “between 30 and 
40 millions of the population probably do not have more 
than one meal a day and live on the verge of perpetual 
starvation.” 
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An Indian economist* came to the conclusion, after an 
extensive enqniij, that the coix of food, on the basis of 
the jail diet provided m the Indian prisons, is about 
Rs 90 per annum, but it 1$ known that the gross incoirc 
per head is much less than this amount Taking into 
account ilie pnce-lcs el of the post-War period, the a\ crage 
income per head in Bntish India docs not exetri 
Rs 70 (£$ 5s ) The problem before us is not $0 much 
to be sclf-sufliacnt m matters of cereal requirements, or 
to impose restricuons on the export of food gnms, but to 
rehabilitate our econormc life m such a manner that there 
ina> be a general nsc in income per head of the populauon 
In^j if nccessarj, must be m a posiuon to buj a pomon 
of her food from the world nurket 
The normal diet of the people consists mainly of 
cereals such as nee, wheat, and millets The predornuunce 
of starch and general defiaency m fats and proteins 
reader the diet unsatisfactoiy 
In his csudcQce before the Rojnl Commission on 
Indian Agnculture, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir IL McCamsoa 
assened that about 80 per cent of the Indian populauon 
suffered from malnutnuon, and that it was one of the 
most potent causes of disease m India 
On all grounds, mcludmg the mamtenance of the 
economic efficiency of our rural population, it is of the 
utmost importance that our attention should be concen- 
trated upon unproting the quality of the normal Indian 
diet If caste prcjudias and customs present difiieulucs 
in the way of food reform there must be an organised 
effort to educate the people The future Gotemments of 
* Professor K T Shah 
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India have a special responsibility in this direction, for 
the maintenance of a virile and progressive rural popula- 
tion is a matter of vital importance, not only from the 
point of view of labour eflBciency, but also of India’s 
defence. 

(c) RURAL EDUCATION 

Most of' the ills of rural India can be ascribed to 
ignorance and illiteracy. But the policy of the Government 
in regard to mass education in India can only be described 
in the wofds of Lord Lawrence’s foreign policy: “masterly 
inactivity.” In|the famous education despatch of 1854, 
the importance of mass education was duly emphasised; 
the Indian Education Commission (1883), after describing 
the disabilities due to illiteracy, observed that “the only 
fitting remedy for the present state of things is a wide 
L extensioii of primary and secondary education.”^ 

In fra min g its educational policy, the Government of 
India -relied on the difliusion of education through those 
ta whom the facilities of learning were offered. In the 
middle -of the eighteenth century, three Presidency 
Universities came into [existence in the hope that education 
might percolate from the middle-class gentry to the masses 
of India. But the system of higher education and the 
opening of means of material progress to the educated 
classes produced an almost impervious layer between 
L themj and the masses, and thus the famous “filtration 
theory” proved to be a failure in practice. A practical 
statesman like the Earl of Mayo realised the futihty of 
depending upon this theory for the spr^d of education 
^ Indian Government Publication — Calcutta, ^’rqss,^ 
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among the masses “I dishhe this filtrauon thcot),’'hc 
$a:d , "ss-c h3\ e done nothing towards extending knowledge 
to the millions Let the Baboo learn English by all means 
But let me also do something towards teachmg the 
three R’s to rural Bengal ”* 

Hie truth is, the Go\cmmcnt,|smce the Mutiny, haw 
had to frame their policies with the object of la>ing the 
foundations of peace and administrate c elHacncj, and 
thej cndcai cured to enlist the support of a section of 
the people m consolidatmg that position m India The 
educauoiij of the masses was thus neglected, and e\en 
when Its need was realised the efforts were abortiw 
Lord Curzon went to India with the zeal of a reformer 
That mass cducauoa was of the utmost importance to 
the maintenance of admimstraove e0iciency|and to the 
dcsclopment of material resources of Indn was put 
forward by His Excellency at the Educauonal Conference 
at Simla, 1901 “What is the source of suspicion,'* he 
asks, “of^supcrstiiion, outbreaks, enmes— >es, also of 
much of the agranan disorder and ^sirifcrmg among the 
masses^ It is ignorance And what is the only antidote 
to Ignorance? Knowledge” 

Some of the Indian Liberal statesmen repeatedly urged 
on the Government the need of adopting a bold policy in 
regard to mass education His Highness the Aga [Khan 
in addressing the Imperial Lcgislamc Assembly made 
an appeal in the following words 
“My Lord, has not the time come for the commence- 
ment of some system of urmcrsal pnmary education, such 
as has been adopted by almost everj responsible Govcni- 
‘ Letter quoted m Hunter** Lift of the Earl of Mayo 
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ment? The|extreme poverty of this country has recently 
been much discussed both here and in England, and all 
sorts of causes have been foimd and given to explain the 
undoubted fact. But, my Lord, in niy humble opinion, 
the fundamental cause of this i extreme poverty' is the 
ignorance of the great majority of the people.” 

In 1911. the late Mr. Gokhale initiated a nation-wide 
movement for compulsory primary education. Since that 
date the demand has become insistent, but the amount 
of success achieved in | the introduction of primary 
education, especially in rural areas, is unsatisfactory. The 
Government and the educated minority approached the 
problem half-heartedly, and there have been no sustained 
efforts to surmount the difficulties which blocked the way 
to progress. .The mam obstacle /was, however, financial. 
In 1912, His Majesty the King expressed his desire for' 
“a network of schools” throughout his Indian Empire, 
so that, to quote His Majesty’s own words, “the homes 
of my Indian subjects may be brightened, and their labour 
sweetened! by the spread of knowledge with aU that 
follows in' its train, a higher level of thought, of comfort, 
and of health.” 

Under the Reforms Act of 19195 the a dmi n i stration of 
the Department of Education passed into the hands of 
?'a Minister jappointed fi:om the elected members of the 
provincial council. But this “popular control” of educa- 
tion did not eflfect any significant progress of the mass 
education, excepting the fact that eight provincial legis- 
latures have passed Primary Education Acts in the hope 
that the local self-governing bodies wiU avail themselves 
of the opportunity of introducing “compulsory” primary 
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education \nihm ihcir jumdicuons The figures showing 
the areas m which compulsion had been introduced by 
the year 192^30 ate indicative of the diffidence and 
apathy that characterise the policy of primary education 
in India Will the situauon improve under the new 
constitution? The poverty of the local self-govcmicg 
bodies and the state of semi-bankruptcy of the provinces 
will conunue to furnish an excuse for leaving the minds 
of our rural population “dogged with supcrsuuon and 
dark with ignorance ** 


la The State and Rural Life 

Not long ago a prominent English journalist said that 
India was a land of missed oppominiues Judged solely 
by the effiaency of the central factors of agncultural 
production, such as land, capital, and labour, I am 
convince that agnculturally India is almost m a state of 
bankruptcy The fcrality of its culuvuted areas has nearly 
teached the miiuraum level, the outturn pet acre or 
per capita is low, agricultural operations arc usually 
earned on from year to year with borrowed capital at a 
high rate of interest, the quality of the cattle is poor, 
and the labour employed is m^iacnt from the economic 
point of view I lay stress on these aspeas of Indian 
agnculturc, for the problem in relauon to those who arc 
engaged m the mdustry is primarily an economic one, 
although for the rural community as a whole and for the 
State there are other important features ansmg out of 
the backwardness of India’s prermer mdustry The basic 
idea of every economic reform m India must be to raise 
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the standard of life of the peasantry ^ and unless every 
effort is directed to achieve this end there is a grave risk 
of the standard falling below the margin of subsistence. 

The State Departments which have secured a label as 
nation-building are: 

(a) The Department of Agriculture. 

(b) The Veterinary Department. 

(c) The Department of Cooperative Societies. 

(d) The Department of Public Health and Sanitation. 

(e) The Department of Public Instruction. 

The local administrative imits functioning in rural 
India are: 

(а) District Boards. 

(б) Local or Ta/isd Boards. 

(c) Union Boards or district “circles.” 

13. The Department of Agriculture 

That agriculture in India had a special claim upon the 
assistance of the Government was emphasised by the 
F amin e Commissions of 1880 and 1901. But the founda- 
tion-stone of the agricultural progress of that vast sub- 
continent was not laid until the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Curzon. Since then the Central and Provincial Governments 
have developed extensive research organisations and are 
now in possession of useful information, the spread of 
which must, imder the conditions obtaining in India, be 
very slow. For instance, improved varieties of crops 
recommended by research stations cover only some 
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10 millions of acres out of 22S millions under crop E^ta 
m the Punjab, “«here vast tracts of former dust have 
been conjured mto fcttih^,** out of 2J million ploughs 
not more than 40,000 are of modem type The truth is, 
the plough that is at once cheap, efiiaent, and suited to 
Indian conditions has not as yet been de^•lscd The 
numerous lechiucal problems rebung to crops, tilbcc, 
appheauon of manures, selection of seeds, imganon, 
engage the attention of the Agnculniral Depanment of 
British India 

The chief limiting faaor to the spread of agricultural 
knowledge is finance The c^icnditurc of the Got emmem 
for agricultural research and education is on a much 
lower scale than m some of the non-agncultural counmes 
The United Kmgdom spends is lid pec i>ooo acres 
under crop and grass as against a halfpenny by the 
Got emment of India The foUomng table, showing the 
scale of expenditure of the Imperial and provinaal 
departments of agriculture m Bnush India m comparison 
with that of Great Bntam and Italy, may be of interest to 
those who become lyrical about the Gotemment’s record 
m regard to the de\ clopmcnt of agriculture in India 
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The figure for British India is not even equal to the 
subsidy which the Government have paid, and are still 
paying, to the Indian steel industry, “the spoiled darling 
of the Indian Government,” under the Steel Industry 
Protection Act. Agriculture supports 224 milli ons against 
less than 300,000 maintained by the iron and steel industry. 
Such is the influence of urban oligarchy — organised, privi- 
leged minorities — over the Government of India. 

14. The Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture 

Two years before the appointment of the Indian Statutory 
Commission His Majesty’s Government sent a Com- 
mission to India with a view to discovering means of 
stimulating agricultural production, and to investigating 
“the main factors affecting the rural prosperity and 
welfare of the agricultural population.” The Report of 
the Co mmi ssion (1928) examined the entire problem of 
Indian agriculture and recommended a comprehensive 
programme of agricultural and rural development. The 
Provincial Governments accepted most of the proposals, 
but only hoped to take action as and when financial 
resources became available. The Central Government 
established a Research Council for the purpose of 
coordinating agricultural research. That important func- 
tion of the Central Government had almost ceased with 
the introduction of the Reforms of 1919, and the provinces 
became isolated from each other in respect of research 
and general agricultural development. What is worse, the 
quality of the personnel of the Agricultural Service 
deteriorated, and almost all proposals for training Indians 
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m agnculmnl research were kept m abcj’ancc for lack of 
funds With the mauguiaQon of the Research CouncH n 
became inCTcasuiglj evident that for fundamental re- 
searches India (mcludmg the States) should be treated as 
a unit, that the scope for research m ogncultural and 
vetennarj matters tvas \ciy great m Incha, and that 
central guidance (perhaps direction and control in sorre 
mstanccs) uas necessary under the conditions obtaining 
m India for an organised economic planning 
The scope foe agricultural research in Inda may 
be realised from the followmg figures The damage 
aused b> msccis and other crop pests is estimated at 
£135,000,000 annuallj, the mmimura deterioration of 
nee due to defective storage is about 5 per cent, that is, 
Indu loses a total of 40 imllion fraurds' valued at about 
120 million rupees per jear, the loss due to preventable 
mortalit) among attic m the Punjab alone is about 
4 ertJw a jear Then there is a source of incalculable 
loss to crop production in the poor quality of seed 


15. The Cooperative Movement 

The solution of the problem of heavy mdebtedness u-as 
sought for by Lord Curzon’s Government m the estab- 
lishment of cooperative credit societies The form of 
combmation suitable to the agricultural mdustry m its 
various phases is the cooperative system, and it is $0 
essential to the economic stability and sooal regeneration 
of our village population that the authors of the Royal 
Oimmission on Indian Agnculturc say "If cooperauon 
‘ 1 mound •» 82 Ib 
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fails, there %vill fail the best hope of rural India.” The 
truth of this dictum requires no illustration. For a 
community of small cultivators, mutual assistance is only 
another name for mutual insurance. The cooperation is 
the means of realisation of common economic interest, 
out of which there must develop the spirit of service 
embracing all spheres of activities. Unfortunately, the 
cooperative movement in India has not, contrary to the 
expectation of its early sponsors, assumed the importance 
of a people’s movement. Its success depends largely on- 
offidal supervision and guidance, and whenever that 
vigilance is withdrawn the movement shows S 5 ’mptoms 
'of deterioration. It is surprising that our politically minded 
class and social workers have not availed themselves of 
the opportunity the cooperative movement offers. In 
these small-scale cooperative efforts they would have 
discovered forces that would gradually lead to national 
cooperation. The movement has drawn tvithin its fold 
more than 4I million members, and there are over 
120,000 cooperative societies with a working capital of 
about ,(|75 jOOOjOOO, 

I am fully aware of numerous defects, deficiencies, 
even abuses that exist in the cooperative movement in 
India. Mistakes have been made, and at times the 
Government have pursued injudicious policies. But it 
must be asserted that, notwithstanding errors and short- 
comings of the administration, the movement has prepared 
the ground for fruitful activities in the direction of rural 
development. An Indian publicist recently stated that 

^ S. G. Warty, MA., Secretary, Indian Institute of Political 
Science, Bombay. 
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from lus stud) aud intimate Imowlcdgc of coopcratn-c 
soacucs and ihcir federations he did not hesitate to M) 
that the iro%cn:cnt in India, as it stood at present, was 
a big fraud One is tempted to ask the cntics of the 
coSperame orgaiusauon m India how could the) account 
for the apath) of our organised pnsilcgcd classes, and, if 
there be some inherent weaknesses, why were the\ not 
rectified under the reforms when the rcsponsibtliucs for 
the guidance of the moseincnt rested wruh Ind^ 
Ministers? 

i6. The Department of Public Health and 
Sanitation 

There is, perhaps, no other bodj of public servants m 
India whose records of service have been so no'cwonh) 
m ihelface of a formidably difficult situation as those of 
the off cers of the Department of Pubbe Health and 
Sanitation Ilbtcrac), extreme^’posert), religious and social 
customs, z\ ersicn to cstetn medical and sanitai) 
measures, and lack of requisite funds-~all these mihta e 
against the rapid success of the labours of Indian Public 
Health officers ' In rural areas,” wTites Lord Lmbthgow, 
"the fringe of the problem has hardl) been touched’ 
But, to quote the words of Lieutenant Colonel Dunn, 
‘ if the laws of health were regarded m India ]to the same 
extent as m England, and the ^ame proportion of monc) 
was spent on public health, the death rate in India srould 
be no larger than m England 

’ Set Indian Jotmial of Econoiria January 1924 
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17. The Need of Coordinated State Activities 

For the regeneration of rural India there must be a 
frontal attady'on those problems which are known to have 
caused and are causing obstructions to progress. There 
must be coordinated “economic activities” i^Ave hope to 
revive rural life in India. 

Under the existing systems of administration there is 
no effective liaison with tlie departments ^that are directly 
concerned with rural welfare and local administrative 
units that are in actual touch with the lives and 
surroundings^’ of the rural population. The statement of 
tlie Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture— tliat tlie 
necessity tiiat the rural problem shouldjbe attacked as a 
whole, and at all points, simultaneously, is still in- 
sufficiently present to tiicir (the Government of India's 
and/ local govenunents’) minds; tliat if the inertia of 
centuries is to be overcome, it is essential that all the 
resources at thc| disposal of the State should be brought 
to bear on tlie problem of rural uplift — ^has passed 
urmoticed or, at best,, has found a place in a pious 
resolution of the Governments. Sir Basil Blackett’s advice 
that “the Cabinet Room in io,| Downing Street ought to 
have prominently emblazoned on its walls the Hegelian 
motto; ‘The Altogethcmcss of Everything,’” should be 
addressed tOj the Central and Provincial Governments in 
India. 

In 1929 I submitted a proposal to the Government of 
Bengal for establisliing a coordinating/organisation with 
a view to increasing -the total effectiveness of all the 
agencies designed to serve the rural population of Bengal, 
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But at that tunc the ga 2 e of our Muustcn vvus fixed oa 
the m\estig3tions of the Indian Statutory G)mnussio% 
and consequcnilj/such proposals dwindled into insig- 
nificance — so much so that there was no need c\*cn to 
send a formal rcplj to |my Memorandum Later on I was 
informed at a soaal gathering that the scheme could not 
be gnen effect to when thc^^nancial position of th- 
Gmxmment tvas so prccanous* The truth was, howeser, 
that the Ministers did not take any imtiain c u^'the matter, 
and iched on those mechanical “notes” cartfuHj recorded 
on the files of the departments concerned 

i8 The Heed of J?urn/ OrgamtaUon 

This state of affairs will continue until there comes into 
being organisations of the villagers thcmselics, through 
which desire and determination to improve their lotjmay 
be impressed on those who may be in power They arc 
required to show that the proverbial patience of thc^ 
Indian ryot has long since ceased to be a virtue Labour 
has become a distinct force m the political arena, bccaus^ 
of the strength of its own organisation For the protection 
of agnculniral mtercsts there must also be strongly 
organised bodies of’opinion m rural India m the definite 
programmes Such b^ics have suU to rome mto bang, 
and they need Icadciship 

In Ireland the rural people themselves took up their 
cause through the Irish Agncultural Or^nisation Societj, 
formed by a number of Irish patriots/ It was folio «d 
by a sunilar organisation in England, and it is common 
knowledge that the National Farmers’ Union is abowcrful 
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factor in the economic life of the English peasantry. The 
Ministry of Agriculture cannot ignore the Union. 

It should notj be difficult to set up village organisations 
in India imder the guidance of proper leadership. Among 
rural folk there still exists? the devotion of each individual 
to the communal authority; “Each for all and all for each” 
still remains the keynote of social /^morality. The task 
before us, the educated minority, is to assist the develop- 
ment of these social instincts; and through such de- 
velopments |to bring about cooperation between the State 
and the people. Merc enfranchisement of a portion of 
propertied classes in rural areas} cannot achieve this end. 
Those who arc clamouring for extended political careers 
must realise that democracy is something deeper than 
liberty-|-it is responsibility. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century a 
Russian author v.Titing about the peasantry of his country 
observed: I “The idea of country is embodied for us not 
in our State but in our People, in the moujiks and in^those 
various elements which make the nioujiks' cause our own. 
Our hopes, our devotion, our love and irresistible idealism 
which stimulates/ to great labour, all that constitutes the 
essence of patriotism, with us is democratic.”^ 


19. Rural Leadership 

In India there is real need/of rural leadership — leadership 
in a true sense. In consequence of bad business, bad 
farming, and bad living, the village as a/social unit lacks 
that vital energy so necessary for its being able to adjust 
^ The Russian Peasant, by Stepniak, 1888. 
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juclf to changing condiuons, or to protcci^B mteresw 
against the c\'cr-growing dominance of urban mCucnccs 
Xtlierc a landlord has been created under the auspices cC 
the land revenue sj’stcm, he frequently is absent from 
hi5 domain The truth of Professor Carsxr’s dictum that 
“next to war, pestilence, and famine, the worst thing that 
can happen to a rural community is absentee landlordism” 
IS illustrated bj ''the lack of leadership m the furtherance 
of rural mtcrests m India 

And jet our landlords arc described as being the 
“natural" leaders of the rural populauon A general 
conspectus of the conditions of life m rural areas should 
consmcc an impartial obscr\ci of the manner m which 
the “natural” leaders have discharged their responsibilities 
towrards the people Ever suice they have forfeited their 
place among the people there have risen circumstarces 
that are now bong exploited by the extremist section of 
Indian politicians Attempts may be made to arrest that 
process by the msmimenis of “law and order”; but so 
long as the inter-relationship between all classes m rural 
areas remains unadjusted, it wall be impossible to keep 
out “politics" from that sphere Not long ago, at a poli- 
tical conference in the district of Jcssorc (Bengal), the 
following resolution was pa$$«l by a majority. 

That this Conference strongly condemns absentee land- 
lordism which has been producuic of many evils, particu- 
larly affccung the rural population from whom the Zerrandan 
derive their unearned income 

This Conference calls upon the Zemndan to reestablish the 
tradiUon of pcrsonall} looking after the needs of their tenants 
in the rural areas, particularlv m the foUowine directions-— 
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(a) The clearing of the water hyacinth pest and the clearing 
of jungles within their estates, 

(b) The filling up of Dhobas,^ the reclamation of neglected 

tanksj and other measures to save the rural popu- 
lation from death and disease from preventable 
causes like malaria, cholera, etc. 

(c) The establishment of educational institutions. 

(d) The protection of tenants from the rapacity and corrup- 

tion of ofiicers of the Zmwdars. 

(c) The protection of the life and property of the rural 
population, particularly the honour of women folk 
which is in constant danger from ruffians. 

That having regard to the deplorable economic condition 
of tlic rayals and the indifference of the Zantndars to their 
lot tliis Conference warns the Zemindars to devote themselves 
whole-heartedly to promoting the welfare of the rayats, 
particularly in the directions indicated above, failing which 
the Conference calls upon the District Congress Committee 
to take suitable action. 

On the other hand, there arc examples of regeneration 
of rural life under the guidance of the landlords. Take 
the case of the Gosaba cooperative enterprise in Bengal. 
The genius and inspiration of a noble Scotsman, Sir 
Daniel Hamilton, have brought back to life the village 
panchayct, adapting that system to modern conditions. 
Each of the nineteen villages has its own panchayct, 
functioning something like a miniature development 
commission. Each of the villages has got rid of the 
influence of money-lenders, merchants, and even of 
lawyers. In tw^enty-five years there has never been a single 
criminal or civil law case on the estate. About nine 

Sliallow tanks — ideal places for mosquito-breeding. 
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thousand egncultumts no% understand the gospd cf 
coSperame efforts The secret of success m such rural 
enterpnse hes m its grappling wih the problems of those 
fund^ental dcfiaenacs that exist m the mam factors 
of economic life, and m attemptmg to soh-c them by the 
spirit of self help 

The leadership supplied by Sir Daniel Haimiton in tus 
estate has a great lesson for us The poliucallj nunded 
class must realise that the elementary conditions under 
which on effective electoral system functions can onl> be 
brought into being if there be an organised effort to gne 
a well-directed and stead) stimulus to the development 
of the soao-economic life of the rural populanon 

Some of our patnotic }oung men should be actively 
assooated with the cooperative movement which, m eveo 
progressive agricultural country of Europe, has created 
a t)*pc of rural leaders who not only assisted the State 
departments pnmardy concerned with the welfare of the 
village coramunit), but they themselves organised vanom 
forms of cooperative activities The univcniiics m India 
hav e It also m their pow er to make a V’aluable contribution 
to the ircming for rural leadership But so far there have 
been no sustained efforts on the part of our univcrsst) 
men to take the lead in any organised direction for the 
sen ICC of the rural classes 

The realisation of the symptoms of rural decadence 
leads Gandhi to declare that **to serve our villages 
15 to establish Skotoj Everything else is but an idle 
dream ” Tagore holds the same view Time and again 
dunng the period of pobucal unrest he told his country- 
men that the regeneration of India must start at the 
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bottom, and cannot be imposed from the top. The ever- 
widening gulf beuveen the Government and the people 
may yet be bridged by cooperation in working out a real 
economic plan for rural welfare. 

20. Litigation 

Sir George Campbell, ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
in a speech before the Social Science Congressj Glasgow, 
1874, remarked ; 

“Our rule has brought peace; but it has brought 
litigation. A good deal of perjury is rampant; and the 
simple people are now subject to the landlords in some 
parts of the countrj’ to a greater extent than I, for one, 
think desirable. I can say that in some parts, while we 
have done much for the higher classes, we have much 
neglected tlic masses.” 

Litigation is one of the causes of poverty and indebted- 
ness of the Indian masses. In the Punjab, litigation costs 
annually about 4 crores (i crorc — fj$o,ooo) and the 
number of persons involved annually is about 1,500,000. 
The total number of civil suits annually instituted, on 
average, in British India is over 2,200,000, the value of 
which is estimated at about 79 to 80 crores of rupees 
(i crore -- £j$o,ooo). “Bengal lives largely on the 
revenue from stamps, most of which arises from litiga- 
tion,” observes Sir Walter Layton. She alone has a record 
of about 700,000 cases in 1928.^ Jack observed, in his 
Economic Life of a Bengal District, that four-fiftlis of the 
revenue- dratvn from stamps was collected in die shape of 
fees upon documents used in the law courts. 

* The figure for 1928 is 2431,276. 
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The 1 ^ profession has grown and prospered almost 
in cs'cij’ prottnee. In 1868 there were forty lawyers ia 
the Punjab, and to-day then numbers have nsen to 1,200. 
The phenomenal increase m the legal profession in other 
provinces is an indication of the growth of htigatioa 
throughout India. 


21. The Outlook of the Peasant 

In common parlance w e say that our people in the villages 
arc very religious and that the community of religious 
mterests has det doped among them a spirit of cohesion 
and mutual assistance which help them in resisting the 
impact of externa! influences. But the truth’ is, there 
exists only a kind of piety in which our rural folk seek a 
solace for their distress and pains. The scxalled religious 
feelings arc like crutches. Indispensable though they arc, 
even these crutches arc breaking up into a numl^ of 
disjointed fragments, for they cannot withstand for long 
the battenng-ram of economic influences. 

The gospel of Fatalism arises from insecurity of 
means of living, and it is this gospel which works bdiind 
the mental menia so charactensUc of our rural classes. 

The social outlook of out villagers is also, to a great 
extent, influenced by economic amditions. Speaking 
about the prevalence of early marriage, a village priest 
said to Air. H. N. Bniiisford; ”Our religion is no more 
for we have been forced by poverty to sell our daughters.”* 
If It is true that the fatalisbc mentality of the average 
Indian viUaget is a senous handicap to the w'ork of the 
* R«ie//fKf«a,byH.N.Brailsford,r93i. 
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rural reformer, it is equally true that in this very outlook 
lies the source of tlic phenomenal endurance displayed by 
our rural population. Life in the average rural environ- 
ment is a hazardous adventure, rendered bearable to the 
illiterate masses through faith in innumerable rituals. To 
them life lias become a prison, and therefore they look 
to dcatli as a benevolent intercessor. 

But it docs not mean that our rural folk do not 
c-xpericncc the joys of existence. The village market has 
a great attraction for die peasant; here he finds an 
opportunity for a bit of gossip and gaiety; festivals and 
ceremonies^ in connccdon with ritualism often break the 
monotony of daily life. Amusements as such do not appear, 
however, to occupy any great place in life in rural India. 


22. The Revolt of the Peasantry 

But the placid, padictic contentment of our rural popula- 
tion can no longer be depended on. The nation-wide 
demonstrations led by Gandhi have achieved the end the 
fiamers of the Indian Constitutional Reform of 1919 had 
in mind, and although it is a fasliion to under-estimate 
the strength and popularity of the Congress Campaign in 
the villages, one must admit that profound psycho- 
logical changes not perceptible to an official eye have 
slowly been influencing even the traditional outlook of 
the Indian rural population. “The timidity that formerly 
characterised the Indian villagers even as late as two 

‘ There are nearly 33 crorcs of gods and goddesses who 
have some claim on the attention of the Indian peasant. 
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years ago is now fast disappearing In its place is a new 
fearlessness, the outcome of a growing sohdantj 

Our meek and padent peasantry arc beginning to learn 
even methods of retalauon. A dose observer would find 
indications of a change m the moral phj*siognomy of the 
indigent peasant and landless wage-earner The) have 
become an easy prey to agitauons, such as no-rent 
campaigns, the abahuon of the salt tax, or the avd 
disobedience movement The discontent amongst our 
masses was the root cause of Chaun Chaura* and similar 
mcidents that occurred since the bcgmning of the non- 
cobperauoo movement At the tune of revolt among the 
peasants m the distncts of Mjmemsmgh and Midnapore, 
Bengal,’ I had visited the distressed areas When we see 
the conditions of existence of the majority of the village 
populauon we can only be astonished that so few of them 
commit an ami-social aal Indeed, the patience of our 
peasantry is too great, but let us not beheve that it » 
unlunitcd The repressive measures so successful!) cm- 
pIo)ed m combaung extreme pohucal influences have 
perhaps instructed our peasants a little m the art of taking 
the laws into their own hands And the civil disobedience 
movement may have given them the impulse of dcf)’mg 
such laws that are contrar) to their interests 
But the only method of dcalmg with this spirit of revolt 
is to make an eflfort to eradicate the root causes that 
foment a revolt The first Indian experiment m tax 
resistance was made m the distnct of BardoU (Gujrat) 

* VoiCtUtt India, by Miss Gertrude Emerson, 1931 

* A riotous mob attacked the police station 

* The peasants attacked the money-lenders at KishoteganJ 
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Although the incident was considered to be a part of the 
general political upheaval, the real truth lay elsewhere. 
The peasants protested against an excessive assessment, 
which the Government, after an enquirj', had to reduce. 

Such arc the symptoms of the psychological changes 
that are taking place in the outlook of the masses. Those 
who aspire to control the destinies of India’s future 
government, and those who now seek a solution by 
transferring their responsibilities to the people’s “repre- 
sentatives,” must realise the significance of tlie portents 
one observes among agrarian and organised labour. 


23. The Future of the Indian Peasant 

“It makes little difference to 300 million Indian peasants 
what the Simon Commission may recommend, but I fear 
that the ryot will remain the most pathetic figure in the 
British Empire,” obscn'cd Mr. C. J. O’Donnell. 

There is very little prospect of any immediate sub- 
stantial progress in rural development. For the next ten 
years, at least, \st11 be devoted to the task of working 
(if it works at all) a unique and vastly complicated 
constitutional machinery'. Our political mechanics and 
State experts will have their energies highly taxed by 
frequent breakdowns; the! conglomeration of interests 
conjured up by the process of political bargaining will 
give rise to conflicts that will necessitate the application 
of “safeguards”; and plbis^and programmes for national 
reconstruction will receive no^dequate financial support. 
Meanwhile the economic preparedness and increasing 
efficiency of other agricultural and a^riudustrial countries 
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will render the path of progress more dilScult than aj 
present A sympathetic English tounst, in the courc of 
a recent ws:t to India, reckoned wth the peasants a 
some \nlhges near Agra the time required Jlo culuratc an 
acre under vihcat, from the first ploughing to the final 
threshing, mcludmg the bbonous watering, and found 
that fort) daj-s of one man^s ti’ork wre consumed Kow 
an acre of n heat on a modem mechanised American farm 
requires onij a fraction of one man’s labour for a single 
day But the wheat raised by forty days’ labour must 
compete m the world s market and sell at the samcjjnct 
(assuming that ihe_, quantity of wheat grown is sunilw)'' 
as the wheat raised by one day’s bbouf^ 

All this IS a gloomy picture of the life of the Indian 
peasant Rural India docs present a gloomy picture, and 
the Indian peasant remains a tragic figure in the Bntub 
Empire Tragic, because be has not the equipment mental 
and social for adjusting his primary occupation to the 
altered conditions that gotem his economic life But we 
must face the gnm rcahues, and one can only hope for 
the best and join Lord Linlithgow in his appeal* to those 
m whose hands the tespomibilmcs'of improving the lot 
of the Indian peasant lie, so admirably expressed in the 
following wor^ 

“Those who goicm, and those who aspire to gorem 
India, must neier allow themsehes to forget that India’s 
wealth, m an overwhelming degree, is m her agnculnire, 
and that upon the fields of her cultiv’ators is founded the 
whole structure of India’s economy The peasant, now as 

* T7te Indian Peasant, by the Marquess of Linlithgow Faber 
and Faber 
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ever, is the chief source and creator of both her wealth 
and her greatness, and of him it may with truth bejsaid 
that he is India. His the heat and his the burden. As one 
who has learned a little to understand that burden, I pray 
that those in whose hands the issue lies will see to it 
that India is given not only good government, but 
also, as far as the circumstances allow, inexpensive 
government.” 

But nowhere in the proposals for the new Indian 
constitution can one find any indication of establishing 
inexpensive governments for India j nor is there any 
direction from where additional State expenditure would, 
be forthcoming. The White Paper on Indian Constitu- 
tional Proposals makes it clear that the new governments 
are to start solvent.’- Even if this be made possible it is 
not at all clear from where the supply of necessary 
resources for "economic planning” will come. Proposals 
for the spread of mass education, the extension of 
co mm unications, the establishment of land mortgage 
banks, and for State aid to industries, one and all require 
substantial additional finance. What assurance is there 
that the budgets of thq nation budding departments will 
improve under the new constitution? What assurance 
even is there that these budgets will not have to be 
ruthlessly prunedP^™ >• > 

“The transformation of India by the concentration 
of national energy on agricultural advancement,” writes 
His Highness the Aga Khan, “wiU be the main material 
agency for raising the condition of the people to a 
reasonable standard within the lifetime of our generation. 

^ Introduction, para. 6o. 
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The proMsion of !ar^ annual loans for the purpose 
during the next few 3ears would be justifiable Thcauto- 
nonious[proMnces of to-moitow must concentrate on rhj 
work of rural regeneration as the greatest cxecume task 
before the nauon ’ ^ 

But the fulfilment of this task js contingent on those 
who claim to have concerned themselves with the welfare 
of the agncultural classes and aspire to retain their posinon 
of “natural leadership ” Their demands before the 
Parliamcntarj Committee on Indian Reforms arc in- 
creased representation m the Icpslattircs, safeguards of 
Ihcir propnetary rights m land and “other pm’ilegcs 
which the) have enjoyed for centuries and which they^ 
have alwaj’s held very dearly to their hearts, *’ and a 
Second Chamber tn all the provTnees Side by side with 
these demands, we should recall their vehement protests 
against a proposal of the Indian Statutory Commission to 
remedj one of the outstanding defeas of the Indian 
revenue sj’stcm, naraclj, the total exemption of agn- 
cuJrupal meomes from income tax It is, however, hoped 
that the landlords are not unmindful of the consequences 
that ma) anse from lad: of courage and leadership so 
urgently needed m^adjusUng themselves to new economic 
and political conditions The wnict believes that the 
greatest support ihcj can give to the Government m the 
maintenance of law and order lies m thar persistent 
efforts to keep the peasantry contented 

* India in Trannttcn, by lljf the Aga Khao 



CHAPTER III 


INDIAN LABOUR 


I. Statement of the Problem 

“When traders from the west made their first appearance 
in India, the industrial development of this country was 
at any rate not inferior to that of the more advanced 
European nations,” observed the authors of the Indian 
Industrial Commission. The native industries were based 
on communal fife, and the system adopted in their 
development aimed at the subordination of profit-making 
to social responsibility. The peasant, the artisan, the 
wage-earner, and the trader all harmom'ously performed 
their services to the community as a whole, [and these 
inter-relationships were based on a social structure in 
which the interests of the group life, rather than those of 
the individual, were the main objective. 

With the introduction of British rule, India has been 
gradually entering upon the adventure of industrialisation 
based on the factory system, and this has brought about 
conditions of disequilibria that are inherent in that 
system. The advantage of a settled government, expansion 
in railways for military considerations, and abundance of 
cheap labour gave the industrialist lunique opportunities 
for large-scale industries. Labour became a tool or 
commodity — just an “inartioilate part” of the system of 
industrial production. In short, industrialism became a 
new factor in Indian life. 
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Our agnoilrural labourers number om 25 millions 
According to the figures quoted m the Memorandum 
prepared by the India Office in 1922 for the League of 
Nations there arc over 20 million worken m industncs, 
including mines, plantations, transport and “cottage” 
industncs, and o;cr 140^00 maritime worken The 
textile industry employs about 400,000 norken, and lute 
nulls about the same number The total labour force of 
the tea industry is otcr 925,000 


2 Character of Indian Labour 

The great bulk of our industrial labour is drawn from 
the agnculrural classes The tenants withou t rig hts ,. pn 
the holdings they cultivate, the culQvaiptsJjymgjoajm- 
economic holdings^ and the protvmg number of land» 
! 5 s labourers are the proli fic sou rce s from nhich th e 
labour for factories, plantationsj and mines nre kec ruited 
These recruits, however, do not brcaktheircontact with 
the village life, and periodically return to their agncultural 
pursuits From the point of view of exploiting labour the 
arrangement appears to be satisfactory, for, oivmg 10 
undcr*cmploymcnt and unemployment m rural areas, 
there is siiwa>*s an assured supply of ‘labour resertes” 
and amsequently the industnahsts and planters can hate 
control otcr wages There is no permanent labour force 
in our mdustnal centres, although in recent jears a 
considerable minority has settled down injthe neighbour- 
hood of factories and plantations 
A vast majority of the workers is lUitcrale They arc 
c\ en unable to read the dock or to deapher the sunplesi 
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written calculation. This illiteracy is turned to advantage 
by adopting a system, of recruitment to which I s hall 
presently refer. 

But the Indian labourer is, generally speaking, a man 
endowed with a fund of common sense; he is pliant and 
amenable to discipline; like his fellow-worker in the field, 
he is patient and not easily provoked; he is^idle and has 
a tendency towards self-indulgence; and living as he does 
in a very depressing environment he has developed a 
liking for excitement. He is sociable and fond of peaceful, 
domestic life. As regards his outlook on life, it imdergoes 
a radical change by the influences of urban environment 
and of the conditions under which he has to work. 
“Take a man out of his village community, and you 
remove him from all the restraints of society. He is out 
of his^element, and under temptation, is more likely to 
go wrong than to remain true to the traditions of his 
home life.”^ 

But the attraction of the village home is so strong with 
our labourers that they are not permanently corrupted 
by the life of the industrial areas. The inevitable interplay 
of forces is gradually transforming the outlook of oxur 
agricultural labourer and indigent peasant on the one 
hand and of the newly created urban proletariat on the 
other. 


3. Labour Unrest 


One of the distressing social phenomena in India ]to-day 
is the growing unrest among labourers themselves in the 
centres of organised industries. The relations between 
* Max M^er. 
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the cmplojcr and the employee would not b 3 \e beastsc 
so strained if, at the lint indication of conflict, the 
Go\*cmmcnt and the emplojer had taken actiie steps 
towards the removal of the legitimate gnes’anccs of the 
emplojTc 

In the previous chapter a reference is made to the 
nsmg of the Deccan (Bombay) peasantry m 1875 After 
the failure of the Indian Factory Act of 1881 m remmmg 
some of] the worst condiuons under which the factcry 
labourer worked, a group of miU-hands m Bombay 
became rcsii\ e The Government appointed a Commission 
m 1SS4 before which mill-hands placed the following 
demands 

(1) A complete day of rest every Sunday, 

(2) A recess of ha^ an hour 

(3) LuTutatioaofthehounofworkrrom6 30ain to sunset 

(4) pajment of wages not later than the 15th of the month 

foUomng that in which thev were earned 
j {5) Compeasauon for injuries and disablement 

After a period of forty-six >can the Roj-al Commission 
on Indian Labour found the condition of workers, to say 
the least, very unsatisfaaoty The distress of the labour 
force m the factones, mines, and plantations is still acute, 
and the labourers themselves have learnt the use of the 
strike weapon in industrial disputes The history of a 
senes of strikes smcc 192311$ a dismal record of faflute 
of our mdustnalists and capitalists to make adequate 
adjustments between their claims and those of the 
labourer, they have failed to realise that, in a country 
almost exclusively agncultural, the mtroduciion of 
industrailism should be attended with a process of careful 
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adaptation. On the contrary, not only have they assumed 
an attitude of complacent indifference towards this 
problem, but their mind works at a level which the 
capitalist in Europe had reached half a century ago. 

During the^ Great War the. mills gelded a very 
substantial profit, but with the depression in trade in 
1923 the Ahmedabad mill-owners organised concerted 
action to reduce the wages of labour by 20 per cent. 
Strikes followed and lasted over two months. Eventually 
the mill-hands had to accept a cut of 15*6 per cent. Two 
years later the Bombay mill-owners’ actions precipitated 
a serious crisis in which the Government, after allowing 
the strike to continue for about three months, intervened. 
The operatives in the cotton mills refused to accept a 
reduction in wages but secured from the Government of 
India for their masters a great victory in the matter of 
the Excise Duly of 3I- per cent, which was removed by a 
special ordinance! 

But the strike fever persisted and was greatly aggravated 
by political agitations. The total number of industrial 
disputes in 1928 was 203, in which over half a million 
workers were involved; in 1930, over 196,000 workmen 
were involved in industrial disputes, resulting in the loss 
of about 2,250,000 working days. The growing spirit 
of revolt among our working classes was a matter of 
considerable surprise to those who thought that the 
Indian labourer was humble, docile, and inarticulate. 
During the period of industrial umest in Bengal an 
English missionarys Jiving in close contact with the people 
of that province, wrote as follows: “Now what has been 
the cause of the strike? There is no doubt Gandhism was 
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the match that ht ihg fire, but the feel was already here 
m the shape of a long-standing, almost mamcuhtc sense 
of injustice among the wottanen j^ULfjhe thingsjh!^ 
now ash for the) h a\c be en tpld_b > others to ask for4. 
It has been one of the diflBcnlties which the authonucs 
hate had that they have been unable to find out what 
the men reall> want 

But w hat they_rtal ly__yaD t» not unyaioy iL,cilhet-to 
iheir*niastcr5_nt _to the < jOvcnment>^Tbey ask not 
chant}— they want work and a living wage so that they 
may &d bread for that family and milk for their hide 
ones The} want to be rescued from heavy indebtedness, 
largely due to the unctnamty of ihor csnplo}Tnent, and 
from the environment which recks vnth slum 
Fethaps one of the most striking documents that 
reached the B.oya\ Commission on Indian Labour, 
enutled “The Indian Labourer’s Charter,” was the one* 
presented to them b> the labourers themselves in 
Karachi (Smd) 

(1) I am a buroan being and not a mere soulless nuchice 

(2) I want a hvgiemc bouse to bre in 

(3) I want roy children to be educated free 

(4) I want to be a skilled worker 

0) I want to be saved from the money-lender’s clutches 

(6) I want to be protected from the “poUucs” of the pnest 

(7) I want the abohtion of dnnk and drug shops 

(8) I want the eradiation of brothels, gambling dens, and 

the exclusion of sensational cinema films 

* Indusmal Unrest tn DengaJ, Rev E B. Sharpe (Church 
Misticrusry Reviea, September I921) 

' Quoted in The Indian Peasant Uprooted, by Mus Margaret 
Read, 1931 
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(9) I want a guaranteed subsistence/allowance which will 
keep me above the itch of dorruption, material as 
well as moral. 

(10) I want sufficient leisure for self-cultivation and self- 

realisation. 

(11) In short, I want my well-being to be assured by bene- 

ficent legislation, for otherwise employers will not 
ameliorate my lot. 


4. The Life of the Worker 

The employer in India is yet to realise that “the human 
being remains the most important machine in the pro- 
duction of wealth and in industrial development.” The 
legislative measures may be enacted for the purpose of 
adopting humane conditions of labour, but they cannot 
really achieve the end until the employer himself takes 
the initiative in bringing about a better understanding 
between him and his workers. The conditions under 
which-t he lab ou rers work in the mills, plantations, a nd 
mineSv-and-live-in-dhe^.djrty, cr owded, an d u nsan itary 
hovels after the day’s labour, jre the root causes of labour 
inefficiency ^d labom tmrest.-^ 

“ Speaking about the Indian employers, two well-knovra 
economists of the Presidency of Bombay observed as 
follows: “The employer in India believes in the gospel 
of fear; he believes he can bring his workmen to reason 
by the constant display of his right of dismissal with loss 
and forfeiture of a month’s wages. He thinks he can 
compel obedience by keeping his workmen in a constant 
state of fear and dread.”^ 

1 Wealth of India, by Wadia and Joshi, 1925. 

K 
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On account of our soaal aistoms among hetcrogcn'ous 
raaal types and of climatic condiuoas there hate nsca 
specjai problems m regard to the improtcmcat of the life 
of the workers While it must be admitted that the hboar 
laws and regulations should be ngoiouslj enforced the 
ultimate solution rests with a detenmned leadership tin' 
alone can make radical changes in the present-day sj-stenj 
Is there anj indicanoa of that leadership commg from 
the organised pnvileged classes, or from our socliI scisicc 
workers? Or must Inia face the ordeal that maj awar 
her from the growing attractions of rct’olution among the 
labourers ihemscltes? 

Durmg the strikes of the jute-mill workers, and on 
s'arious occasions of visits m other industrial centres, the 
writer had seen the conditions of the life of our labourers, 
some of the worst features of which, as drawn by ofTicial 
reports and by those who are m a position to judge the 
situation, arc stated here. 

(o) SLUMS 

Bombaj, one of our industrial aues, famous foe bet 
“Diamond Necklace,” the Jong Imc of lights that outlines 
the shore of the beautiful Back Bay, accommodates her 
working cbsscs m one-roomed tenements with six to mne 
persons to a room The infant !e death-rate m the slums 
of Bomba> is as high as 660 per thousand m the first year 
of life Of the mdustnal areas of Ahmedabad the Report 
of the Ro)‘al Commission on Indian Labour obsersTS 
that “the areas occupied bj the working classes m 
Ahmedabad present pictures of terrible squalor Nearly 
i92 per cent of the houses arc one-roomed they arc badl) 
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builtj insanitary, ill-ventilated, and over-crowded, while 
water supplies are altogether inadequate, and latrine 
accommodation is almost entirely wanting. Resulting evils 
are physical deterioration, high infant mortality, and a 
high general death-rate.” 

The over-crowding of the jute-miU, areas near Calcutta 
is, according to the report, “probably unequalled i n any 
other indu strial ^area.j3f Jndia.” And yet a substantial 
portion of the revenue derived from the jute-cess goes 
to the improvement of the city of Calcutta. 

(6) WHILE AT WORK 

The life within the facto ries is equah y dismd . In the 
firstpace, tKe^orker is entirely dependent for employ- 
ment on the mercy, of the jobber or labour contractor, or 
the foreman, and in the case of women in certain mills, 
on the naikin. These forewomen are some of the worst 
tyrants. “It is affirmed that when her anger is roused 
against men who are too strong for her she has been 
known to hire outsiders to maul her enemies.”^ 

The sardars^ and jobbers exercise uncontrolled power 
over the v/orker, and it is difficult for him to get his 
grievances heard or redressed. In th e tea gardens the wa y 
in which the subordinate staff treat' 'tEe labourers virtually 
amounts to reducing them to the condition of slavery. 
In 1926 a change was made in the law by wliich penal 
contracts became illegal; and yet the findings of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour confirm the 
suspicion that the system is still in vogue. The old 
methods of recruitment that became a byword for torture 
1 Labour in India, hyKeirnsn, 1923. ^ Sardar = overseer. 
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afld oppression were legally prohibited, but the labourm, 
unacquainted wth the change, continue to be under the 
mcrci of the sardar and the choahdar 

For the sccuntj of his job the ncssxomer has to do 
all he can to please his "supenots *’ Not only has he to 
paj for the pnvil^e of being recruited but he must 
agree to pa) a fee to them for retaining his job These 
“superiors” ma) own a haft* or a shop or a monc)*lending 
busmess In all these adventures he must be prepared 
to render them faithful service* Thus, constant fear. 
bnbeijj comiption^ffgugit ihrcats^Iou wnges . tn 
debtedness, dirt and^ust, jnsu0icie nt and defi aent diet. 
s'lcEiiess— all these nuke the life of the worker “v'Tctchedl) 
subnormal” The almost mconceivaWe patience of the 
men themselves is put to the severest strain 

In the absence of any starotory control over the 
construction of mills, tanncncs, and other factories, the 
environment under which the factory hands woik a too 
often wholly imsatisfactor), and, to quote the words of 
the Whitle) Commission, “a large number, probably the 
majont) , of factory owners make no endeavour to miugate 
the discomfort, to use a mild word, that the hot weather 
brings to their opcrativ cs ” 

The msamtar) surroundings of most of the mdustnal 
areas and lack of adequate latrine accommodation are 
chief!) responsible for the prevalence of preventable 
diseases among workers For instance, hookworm* is 

* A coUecuon of huts in the neighbourhood of the mills tnd 
factories 

* A diiseasc caused by an intestinal parasite In England it 
IS known as ' Miners’ ank>lostonu 3 sts The disease is pre- 
vcDtable as shown by the reduction of its incidence from 94 per 
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common among the miners; and some 8o per cent of the 
labourers in the Darjeeling tea plantations are known to 
be infected. Malarial conditions prevail seriously in the 
neighbourhood of mill areas in Bombay and Howrah. 

(c) HEALTH 

As regards the health conditions in our principal 
industrial areas, we are now authoritatively informed that 
‘'impaired physique and deficient diet are to be found 
ever 3 rwherej” and that “sickness and disease exact a 
heavy toll and detract ficom workers’ efficiency and earning 
capacity to a marked extent.” 

The Director of Public Health in the United Provinces 
stated in his Memorandum before the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour that no employers except the British 
India Corporation kept health statistics of their workers. 
The callous indifference of the employers towards the 
health of the workers is an example of a short-sighted 
policy, since any improvement in this direction would 
certainly bring a considerable economic gain. 

But “the general feeling of the mill-owners is that 
labourers kept good health for about ten months after 
joining, after which they show signs of breakdown, and 
unless they take rest they are seldom found satisfactory 
after that period. , , . One imdertaking frankly admitted 
that they get rid of men as soon as they become unfit.”^ 

cent to 6 per cent between 1904 and 1920 in the Cornish mines 
(England). In Ceylon a vigorous campaign to combat the 
disease resulted in the increase of the output of labour by no 
less than 25 per cent. 

^ Memorandum, Director of Public Health in the United 
Provinces, before the Royal Commission on Indian Labour. 
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Hundreds of w*orlcers from Bombay return to thdr 
villages to die slowly of “fci-cr" whicli is, in rcalitj*, a 
fateful sj-iijptom of tuberculosis. 

(d) ILLITERACT 

Ignorance, supersti tions ^impo sed by reli gion, and , 
illit crac}' ~3^ g^ponst ^ for i^ dtj Ldic*abusc s^tt 
exist among our labouring classes. Here, as it is wth 
our peasantry, a number of predator)* agents-^uch as 
the recruiting touts, sardars, foremen, usurers — all con* 
spire to exploit the illiterate worker. It is his illiteracy 
that places him at a \cty great disadvantage, but it also 
greatly reduces his cfiicicncy as a unit of labour. With 
the mcreasc of the mechanisation of industries there must 
anse the need of workmen w’ho may understand, and 
therefore are likely to take an interest in, the material and 
the machmerj* that they handle Hence, the problem of 
education in relation to industrial workers rcsohes itself 
into parts, namely, facilities for general education, 
and faalitics for spccul technical education. 

Neither Government nor the cmplojcr have taken any 
cffcaivc steps towards the provision of these facilities. 
As regards genera! education, the children of the workers 
rarely spend more than a jear or two at schools^whicb, 
in the industrial areas, arc m reality only cr^hes. 

It is not true that there is a positive dislike for education 
among the workers. TTic continuation classes^ held in 
some of the mills and factones arc usually well attended, 
and so far the results have been encouraging; but the 

• The Buckingham and Carnatic MiUs in Madras, and 
certain jute factones in Bengal, provide such classes. 
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quality of the training imparted in these classes is poor, 
and apt to produce distaste and dissatisfaction among the 
pupils and their parents. 

The efficiency of public administration suffers^ and the 
efficacy of protective legislation is greatly reduced, by 
this widespread illiteracy of the labouring classes. Our 
credubus .a nd i gnorant 'vyorker&-havejio.'kn owledge of the 
rights and , priy ileges,Jivhbh_ihiV£rnnient _have ^^ro^ed 
for them and sought to safeguard for their use. The 
employers take no active steps to acquaint them with their 
rights under the law. On the contrary, an employer may 
perpetuate with impunity the abuses the legislatures seek 
to eradicate. 

One instance may,.h>e^cited-Jherev~Ia— igsQ^ .the Wo rk- 
men’s'lBfeacSjofi XPQtiart ^Act^,.^^^ repealed^ 
feSanconttacts became illegal and labour v/as given 
the freedom of movement. And yet “the cases in the 
criminal court revealed that many workers were put under 
a 939 days’ contract for a nominal advance of Rs 4. 
Many of these cases were against women and minors. 
A woman under agreement for 313 days with an advance 
of Rs 10 left the garden with twenty-seven days’ balance. 
She was arrested, and on her refusal to finish her contract 
was given six weeks’ hard labour in prison. In one 
district, 5 per cent of the cases were against minors, and 
children of eight years old and upward were placed under 
agreement, and furnished with imprisonment, although 
Act VI of 1901 forbade placing minors under sixteen on 
contract.”^ 

1 See The Indian Peasant Uprooted, by Miss Margaret Read, 
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This snic of affairs will oontiauc so long as the wottes 
themselves fail to realise the potitr of combined efforts for 
protecting their rights and prmlegcs trade unions 
are mstimuons of csouc growth and tend to be exploited 
for political bargaining, but so long as the education of 
the worker remams too low “to admit of cffcctiw and 
continuous orgamsation amongst themsehes,” labour 
organisations %viU be manned b> men outside their own 
ranks 

(e) MOVEY-LENDERS tN IVDLSTRIAI. AREAS 
The posiuon of the monc> -lender m rural cconomj and 
the effects of his unchecked hold upon the cultnator m 
stated m a previous chapter The cmI also exists m mdtis- 
mal areas “Almost mvanabl>,” writes Mr Ho>land,' 
“the Indian mill-worker stands lo a relationship which 
amounts to little short of slavery towards the monej- 
lender It [the rate of interest] is not unusuallj 
two annas in the rupee per mensem, which means that a 
loan of Rs 6o,* none is repaid (and verj frequentlj 
the cost of Inmg in the is so high that none can be 
repaid), becomes m five jears a debt of about Rs 70,000 
Obviously, any refuge will be welcomed from the 
intolerable buidcn of such indebtedness In the large 
industrial city where the present writer has Incd for a 
number of jears (and m Bombay also) the monej -lenders 
arc mostly Afghans, and thus a bitter racial hatred grows 
up between the monej-lcnder and his victim This is 
reinforced bj religious hatred, sm« the monej -lenders 

‘ The Case for India, by John S HoyJind, 1929 

* I Re — II 6d Two annas *» over two pennies 
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are Mussalmans and their viaims Hindus. The result is 
occasional bloodthirsty rioting, and constant poisonous 
ill-will. ... It is not to be wondered at, since these 
things arc so, that the mill districts of Bombay and 
other large industrial cities become hotbeds of Hindu- 
Mussalman strife on die one hand, and of Communism 
on the other.” Soon, if no effective steps arc taken to 
check this growing evil, which is a dangerous symptom 
of maladjustments in the process of naturalising Western 
industrialism under Eastern conditions, we shall have no 
peace in our industrial areas. 

The system of the recruitment of labour is such that 
our indigent villager may easily fall into the clutches of 
recruiting agents, who themselves act as money-lenders. 
“The essence of the system is the pa}’mcnt of an advance 
to the prospective labourer in order to enable him to free 
himself from his pecuniary difficulties.”' It is one of the 
means by which the labour contractor holds a grip on 
his recruits, witli results that arc dangerous because they 
are subtle, and can elude the vigilance of tlie law. 

In some of the provinces in India the Factories Act 
remains almost a dead letter and requires rigorous 
enforcement. Besides, many industrial concerns, em- 
plo3'ing about ten million w’orkers, do not come under 
the existing factory legislation; and here one discovers a 
most disgraceful spectacle of inhumane treatment of 
defenceless workers. I shall cite one instance of this 
treatment. In the carpet factories in Amritsar (Punjab) 
the majority of the workers arc children between the ages 
of nine and fourteen, who arc made to work on the looms 
* Indian Year Book, 1932. 
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through an eleven-hour da> for aJd The factor) ownen 
claim no responsibdit) m the matter of labour and w-ages, 
and shelter themselves under the contract the) have with 
the master-weavers But that is not all I reproduce a 
document discovered b) a member of the Ro)'al Com- 
mission on Indian Labour during a visit to a carpet 
factor) m Amritsar The document runs as follows 
“I, Booter» son of ChaUij Chowkidar^ of Atnritsat> 
owe Rs 57' odd> of which half is Rs 28 80 which I have 
borrowed from Booty weaver m advance I agree that 
m) grandsons N and F should be handed over for the 
purpose of carpet weaving N is to get Rs 9 per month, 
and F is to get Rs 7 per month I will take the wages 
monthly I will not break this agreement If I break this 
agreonent I will return all the money I have borrowed 
to the man who has lent it to me 
Let not m) readers take this document ns a rare 
instance of slavery that exists m India m v^anous strata 
of her social and economic life, let them not find comfort 
m the thought that such conditions exist elsewhere and 
that they can be solved by certam changes in the 
admmistramc structure of the counir) 

Gimmcnting upon the exploitation of child labour, the 
Commission observed “It was clear to us from the 
evidence that these children were in the position of being 
obliged to work an) number of hours per day required 
of them by their masters The) were without the pro- 
tection of the law as regards their ph)’siC3l fitness to 

' VFatchitun * t Re »» is ,6<i 

* Quoted from Miss M argar et Read s Indian Peasant Up- 
rooted 
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labour, tlie number of hours they might be required to 
work without any intervals, or indeed, any of the more 
elementary protections afforded by the Factories Act in 
respect of child workers, and they were subjected in some 
cases to corporal punishment.” 

In the cotton ginneries, the indigenous cigarette 
manufactories, tanneries, and various other forms of 
industries, child slaves exist imder the designation of 
“child apprentices,” and the system of mortgaging the 
labour of children is prevalent. Yet so far, any kind of 
regulation or rigorous inspection in their interest has not 
been attempted. 

Such are the conditions of the life and work of our 
industrial labour. What may be their reactions on the life 
and outlook of the masses of workers is not difficult to 
discover to-day. Either their mind, worn out as it is by 
numerous social disabilities and religious customs, is 
almost completely atrophied or it is repressed to such a 
degree tliat it breaks out from time to time in forms of ex- 
pression not agreeable either to the Government or to the 
employers. The process of development of healthy industry 
is seriously retarded in consequence of labour disturbances. 

A note of warning is given by Mr. A. S. Pearse in his 
excellent review’- of the Indian cotton industry. He says: 
“No wonder that he is incompetent. His constitution is 
frail; he does not get suitable food; he has no schooling, 
no ambition, is careless, wasting mill stores and raw 
material; he is not disciplined, and is said to be by nature 
indolent as well as improvident. No industrial centre can 
flourish in the long run with such labour; it therefore 
The Cotton Industry in India, by A. S. Pearse, 1930. 
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behove the roaster to improve the quality of labour or 
10 recognise the meltable." 

5. All this for a Pittance 

Emplojers are, as a rule, rclucrant to furnish correct data 
m regard to wage, bonuse, and other forms of payment 
to iher opCTiUse. In the jute mdustry the wage-bonuse 
are kept a "dedly seact." The principle upon which the 
bonus sj’stcm is based is not Icnown, and consequently it 
has become a recurrent source of mjsundcrstandmg and 
dispute \ 7 agcs arc fixed arbitrarily by the croplojcr. 
Then there is irrcgulanty m payment of wages and the 
practice of making deductions on trumped-up charges. 

In the absence of accurate statisuctl data, a \*ery 
general idea of the w'ages may be gnen here. They differ 
in accordance w ith the type of industry, their location, 
and with the class of labour employed. The labourers in 
the tanning mdustry, for example, arc mostly untouch- 
ables; ihej’ arc recruited from the ranks of landless 
agricultural workers who "possess their naked bodies and 
little else ” The average pay for the bbourcr is not more 
than Rs 7* per month In Bombay the wages of labourers 
m the tanning mdustry ha\c recently risen to about 
Rs 25 per month, and this increase, after a sucassful 
strike, is due to "a monopoly of their own degradation.” 
As a rule, no caste other than the untouchables works in 
the tanning mdustry. 

The following tables* show the average earnings of our 
mdustria! labour. 

* 1 Re i$.6d 


Sec Indian Year Dock, 1932. 
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Table 8 

Cotton Textile Industry"^ 


Centre 

\ 

Avcmi;e Dally EamInR’i for 

Men 

j 

Wom'ii 

Chilton 

All Adults 


Ke As. P, 

Rr .\s. p. 

Re As. P. 

Re As. p. 

Bombay 

180 

0 II II 

— 

I 5 3 

Ahmedabad . . 

r 6 8 

0 12 6 

056 

148 

Sholapur 

1 0 5 

068 

0 

0 

0 14 S 


Table 9 
Jute Industry 


Departaient 


AvfraET ifoathly Wage^ 


Multiple Shilt 

Single Shift 


Mev 

It? 

As. 

p. 

Rs 

As. 

p. 

Spinning-frames , , 

Warp-spinners 

>3 

4 

0 ; 

16 

14 

0 

Roving machines 

Rovers 

12 

15 

0 

14 

7 

0 

Dcssing & Beaming 

Sacking weavers 

29 

5 

0 

32 

I 

0 

Winding . . 

Ward -winders 

21 

6 

0 

23 

0 

0 

Weaving . , 

Hessian weavers 

28 

3 

0 

31 

0 

0 

Sack sewing 

Women 

Hand sewers . . 

n 

5 

0 

14 

II 

0 

Batching softeners 

Feeders 

II 

12 

0 

13 

s 

0 

Teasers . . 

j Feeders 

9 

6 

0 

12 

9 

0 

Finishing carding 
machine 

i Feeders 

10 

6 

0 

i " 

1 

7 

0 


‘ Based on an cnqxiiry in 1926. 
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TABlZ 10 


Mtrn cageSy figures Jcr 1929) 



1 1 

Si^x* 

ShILd Labour 



Vj At P 

A* r 

Jhma (Bihar and Onssa) 

0 12 9 

0 13 3 

Rantgar^ (Bengal) 

0 12 3 

0 11 6 

Assam 

t 2 3 

, 0 *5 9 

Ptmjab 

0 12 0 

0 14 6 

Unskilled Labour 


Jhana (Bvhai and Onssa' 

099 

089 

Ramganj (Bengal) 

090 

0 8 6 

Assam 

0 14 6 

0 12 0 

Punjab 

083 

0 II 3 

Fen ales 


Jhana (Bihar and Onssa) 

086 

069 

Rartganj (Bengal) 

076 

060 

Assam 

— 

0 g 0 

Punjab 


069 


In the gin fsaoncs, the average dajj earnings do not 
exceed 9 annas for male and 5 annas for female workers 
Against these facts m regard to wages it is necessary 
to place the figures shoeing profits earned by some of 
our mdustnal concerns Out of fifrj-onc mills, thirt>'Wo 
paid as much as too per cent m one or more j cars between 
1918-27, ts^xnij-ninc ncief paid less than 20 per cent; 
and ten nc\cr less than 40 per cent' According to 
* Capital (lodtf). May 12, 1927. 
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Brailsford/ for every £100 which these mills paid in 
profits to their shareholders in Scodand, they paid £iz 
in wages to their Indian labourers. Some of the Indian 
coal mines have been knotvn to pay too and 120 per cent 
profit on a daily wage of 8d. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour observed 
that “it is impossible to expect any high standard of 
eflBciehcy on the wages now paid in many branches of 
industrj'.” And yet, without attaining that standard, 
India can never hope to compete in the world of 
commerce. The process of industrialisation in India will 
be retarded by the employment of low-paid and inefficient 
labour, nottvithstandmg the high tariffs so insistendy 
demanded by our industrialists. 

The same applies to our plantation industries. In 1921, 
following a revolt of labour, the Government of India 
appointed a Committee to “enquire into the conditions 
of coolie labour on the gardens; to ascertain whether 
wages were adequate in view of the rise in prices; and to 
make recommendations for improving labour conditions,” 
The mondily wages based on figures for 1929-30 
were Rs 13.8.7 GCi os. 6d.) for men; Rs 11.1.7 (17s.) 
for w'omen; and Rs 7.8.6 (iis. 2d.) for children. The 
Government of India in the Memorandum to the RoyaL 
Commission on Indian Labour admitted that the wages 
paid in tea gardens were not attractive enougli when 
compared with the wages paid by other industries. 

The tea garden labourer has no trade union to redress 
his legitimate grievances. The Government of Assam in 
the Memorandum to tlie Labour Commission observe 
* Rebel India, by H. N. Brailsford, 1931. 
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labounng classes was gcnctallj condemned as a “great 
conspirac} for stifling Indian manufacturer under the 
guise of philanihrop) ** In spite of the findings of scscral 
enquiries, it was alleged that the introduction of factorj 
legislations was quite imnecessarj m India, and that 
Icgislam'C interference of an> hind was mimical to the 
real mtcrcsts of the countrj 

7 Labour Legtslatton in India 

The Indian Factorj Aa of x88i was passed ebefly 
through the mflucnce of the British statesmen whose 
««« on factorj labour were considcrablj moulded 
by Lord Shaftesbury’s defence of the defenceless 
Although the proMsions of the Act wxrc not properly 
enforced, andjmost of them could easilj be esaded, the 
passing of the Act had achioed two important develop- 
ments m certam quaners of India It stirred up con- 
siderable sjtnpathy for the extension of legislativ e control 
m the cmplojincnt of labour in mdustnal spheres; and/ 
the Government assumed the ultimate responsibilitj of 
giving protection to the bbourmg class But, notwaih- 
standmg the passmg of the Faaory Act of i88x and its 
amendment m 1891, the Government of India through- 
out the mneteenth centurj adhered to the doctrmc/of 
lansez faire m regard to Indian labour 
Meanwhile, some of the European States, alarmed 
by the growing revolt amongst labour, abandoned the 
doctrinaire lauses-faire policy, and an International 
Labour Conference was convened by Bismarck in 1890 
The Government of Indu » appomted another Com- 
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mission in that year, which was followed by a fresh 
legislation on factory labour in(i89i.) 

{feut this Act proved to be inadequate in giving workers 
the protection necessary. Their condition in some of 
the mills in Bombay raised a /storm of indignation, and 
the matter was brought to the notice of the Government. 
The Times of India rendered a great public service by 
its terrible indictment of the conditions in the Bombay 
mills. In an article under the caption “Bombay’s Slaves”// 
the paper accused the mill-owners of the deliberate 
violation of the Act, and concluded as follows: /“The 
system goes on, no check is placed upon the rapacity and 
greed that is working the life out of tens of thousands/ 
of helpless impotent people. The dividends roll in, the 
mill-owners pass pious resolutions, but the iniquity 
continues, the bitter cry of the oppressed workers is 
unheard. Let those who think the story is exaggerated 
watch, as we did, thez-saddening and unforgettable sight 
of these Jades and forlorn victims of the Motoch of gain 
hurrying to their work once more, after snatching a few 
hours’ sleep,”^; 

{/An Act of 1911 for the first time restricted the hours 
of labour of male workers in textile factories to 12 hours 
a day; there were also some provisions for improving 
disagreeable conditions in regard to the health and 
safety of the workers. But this Act did not fulfil the terms 
of the Conventions adopted by the Intemational^Labour 
Conference in Washington in 1919, and required to be 
revised. yThe Indian Factories Amendment Act, 1922, 

^ Quoted in Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour^ No. 37, 
by A. G. Clow. 
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introduced a number of desirable provisions, it pre* 
scribed a maximum daj of ii hours, a vvcck of 6o hours 
for adults, excluded childrcn/under 12 j-cars of age, 
made the provisions for children applicable to those 
under 15 >car 5 instead of under 14 )cars, prohibited 
night work for women 

The Aa of 1922 was amended in 1926 for the purposes 
of facihtatmg its admmistratjon, and^of prohibitmg the 
cmploj-ment of children m two factories on the same daj 
Since 1927 there has been a stead) decline in the numbers 
of children emplojed in mdustrj on account of unsaiis- 
factorj conditions under which the) are required to work 
Tuo important labour legislations were cnaaed ir 
1923, one, the Indian Mines Act, and the other the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act The former was prompted by 
the general principles of protective legislation agreed 
upon b) the Washington Intcmauonal Labour Confer- 
ence 'The prohibiuon of child labour (under 13) as 
undergroimd worken, and the limitation of hours of 
work to 54 below ground and 66 above, arc the two dts- 
tmet features of this long overdue legislative control 
Act left out the question of einploymg women m 
underground workings, and made no provision for strict 
regulation of “shifts ’’ 

But even this “mild” legislation was vehemently 
resented b) the cmplo)crs as uncalled for interference 
on the part of the State. The Government of India could 
not, as a signatory to the Washington Labour Convention, 
and a member of the International Labour Organisation, 
Ignore the conditions of mmmg that arc prejudicial to 
the interests of the mmers In 1928, and agam m 1929, 
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the Government of India sought to control somfe of the 
haphazard and irregular practices in min es. 

(a word about the Workmen’s Compensation Act.\The 
provisions imder the Act are certainly designed to benefit 
the Indian labour; but one cannot say that the Act has 
to any great extent fulfilled its object/ The authors of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour observe that “it is 
evident that, up to the present, workmen, and to a less 
extent their dependents, have not taken full advantage 
of the benefits conferred upon them by the legislature. . . . 
That there are large numbers of workmen who do not 
receive compensation when it is due to them would be 
clear from the low proportion of claims made on account 
of disablement.” , 

f 

From this rapid survey of protective labour legislations 
in India, we may summarise the position as follows: 

(1) that the Government of India assumed, in the 
first instance, the role of “protector of the poor” under 
pressure from Victorian radicals; 

(2) that they entered half-heartedly into the task of 
enforcing the provisions of the legislative measures; 

/(3) that “little attempt has been made to educate the 
workers in their rights and duties under the law. The 
result is that very few workpeople possess even an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the factory law and rules”; 

(4) that real progress in this direction dates ever since 
the post- War period, when the awakening of the labourers 
themselves and the growth of the “international con- 
science” have become potent factors; 

(5) that the Govenunent of India were more solicitous 
of conciliating the Indian capitalists than rendering 
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jusucc 10 xhe labourer The desire to make use of the 
advantage which India offers m the direction of dicap 
and abundant labour was always present m their mind 

8 The International Labour Organisation 

The historians have jet to onalj’se and evaluate the 
impetus given to India m almost every sphere of her 
life since the Great War, but nothing, perhaps, has been 
so tangibly bencGcial to her as her assoaation with the 
Intemauonal Labour Orgamsauon The Conference m 
Washington in 1919 did not include India as one of the 
chief mdusirial States The Government of India vv ere per- 
suaded to lodge a formal complaint w ith the Council of the 
League of Nations, and in 1922 Indu was given a place m 
the governing body of the loiemational Labour Office 
In the sphere of protective labour legislation this 
contact with the international organisation has borne 
fruitful results, but it has done more It has awakened 
the Government and the cmplojeis to a sense of respon- 
sibility India's association with the Iniemattonal Labour 
Office has undoubtedlj achieved a remarkable record in 
creating an orgamsed public opinion m respect of the 
health and general welfare of the labouring classes 
Government m India are fortunate m havmg a bodj of 
public health officers whose selfless devotion to the cause 
and capacity to face the immensity of the problems 
inspire hope that, given a free hand m discharging their 
duties, they will succeed before long m improv'iug the 
health conditions of the Indian masses 
During the fifteen Conferences held up to 1931 by the 
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International Labour Office, thirty-three conventions 
dealing with a wide range of labour problems have been 
adopted. The Government of India have ratified, so far, 
as many as eleven conventions. Even those that are not 
ratified have to be submitted to the legislatures of each 
country — a condition which is of special value in edu- 
cating public opinion in India. The essential features 
of these conventions and of legislation enacted by the 
Government should be given wide publicity in India 
through the media of the important vernaculars. 


9. The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 

The British Government, mindful of their responsi- 
bilities towards industrial and plantation labour, and 
alarmed at the signs of their growing revolt, appointed 
a Royal Commission (1929) “to enquire into and report 
on the existing conditions of labour in industrial under- 
takings and plantations in British India, on the health, 
efficiency, and standard of living of the workers and on 
the relations between employers and employed.” The 
Report of the Commission, published in 1931 (Cmd. 
3883), contains a comprehensive survey of a very wide 
field embracing almost every aspect of the labour prob- 
lem in India. We must recognise two facts in this con- 
nection; that is, (i) that the evils now revealed by the 
Report must be rigorously suppressed before the con- 
flict between capital and labour assumes serious propor- 
tions in India; and (2) that, in the administration of 
labour laws, labour throughout India must be con- 
sidered as one single unit. 
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The central recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Labour for the establishment of an AE-India 

Indiistml Counca is of special significance from the 
pomt of view of the proposed new constitution for 

lo The Trade Untor Movement tn India 

The truth of the dedaration of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour that "Nothing but a strong trade 
union movement will give the Indian workman adequate 
protection” has been realised smce the begmmng of the 
twentieth century But the peculiar conditions of the 
mdustnes and labour of India made the task extrenely 
difficult and complex. The impermanence of the labour 
force, the mdebtedness and ilhteiacy of the labourmg 
dasses, and the powerful control of labour by con- 
tra ao ts and jobbers m mdustnes,\ and> above all, the 
apathy of the emploven and the educated mmonty— all 
miliiate against the esubhshment of trade tmions In 
1918, the year feom when the "cpidamc of mdustnal 
strife” broke out, there came mto existence a number of 
strike committees Some of our lawycr-politican 
found an occupation, and made bids for leadership as 
arbitrators m labour disputes The objective of these 
committees and umens, whfle lackmg cohesion and 
purpo'^e, was coloured by political propaganda. 
the Government of India passed the Indian Trade 
Umons Act to provide for the registration of trade 
unions and with the object of dircctmg the movement to 
the Inornate purpose of stabflismg relations b et wee n 
the mdnstnahsts and thar employers 
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There is a grave danger of the trade unions in India 
being drawn into party and communal differences that 
are certain to be accentuated by the new constitution. 
And yet in the development of the trade union movement 
lies the hope of Indian labour. Employer^ in India^ as a 
class, are not favourably disposed towards this movement; 
labour looks upon it merely as a means of obtaining 
grudging concessions from employers; and the politi- 
cal parties find in it an opportunity for a spectaoilar 
agitation. Such divergence of objects in trade unionism 
tends to break up the solidarity of the movement by 
internal firiction — and this is what is happening to-day. 

In 1929 the All-India Trades Union Congress met 
xmder the Presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. In- 
stead of concentrating] upon the problem of developing 
trade unionism as an effective safeguard against labour 
exploitation, some of the delegates, influenced by the 
militant type of trade union, such as the Gimi Kamgar 
Union, made an effort to use the movement not only as 
a political force but as the preparatory ground of a 
possible army of revolutionaries. The inevitable result 
folloy;cd— there was a serious split in the ranks of the 
Trades Union Congress. 

Our political demagogues cite the Indian trade union 
movement as an instance of “democracy in action,” as a 
training ground for democratic discipline among the 
workers. But if there is any fundamental w'eakness in the 
movement it lies in its failure to develop even the rudi- 
mentary basis of democratic spirit. Most of our trade 
union leaders resemble the popular moralists and arm- 
chair reformers that were not unknown in the Victorian 
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age m England, and during a crisis they reveal themselves 
as mere opportunists 

The attitude of the majonty of the employers, onlthe 
other hand, is not commensurate with the responsibility 
they have for making labour an integral and effective part 
of the process of mdustnalisation m India 

II Labour Unrest tn Indian Polities 

The writer came m du^ct contaa with plantation labour 
m 1922 at the time of the unrest among the Assam 
tea labourers, and realised then how such a situation might 
easily be exploited by our pohtical agitators Ever smce 
the rise of the militant secuon of the Congress there has 
been an mcreasmg temptation to use industrial disputes 
Bs/a pouerful means of stimng up the masses, and every 
effort has been made to draw the trade union movement 
withm the orbit of the Congress 
The extraneous pressure thus exerted tends to give 
a false direction to the trade umon motement, but the 
ultimate source from which labour imrest draws nourish- 
ment hes m the apallmg conditions of life and labour 
of our workers m the faaones, workshops, and names 
There exists m India a labour movement but not a 
labour party Our labouij leaders generally belong to a 
class with whom the labourer has no real identity of 
mterest except in their formal association with the trade 
umon movement, they have no consistent constructive 
programme for the amelioration of the ronditions of 
labour by concerted action) Even m the sphere of bene- 
ficent labour legislation, the inspiration has come from 
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Geneva and the initiative chiefly from the Government. 

During a visit to Madras in 1918, the writer happened 
to meet a body of “social service workers” who were 
anxious / to organise trade imions. They had honest 
intentions j a fund of goodwill, but no plans of action; 
and there was a very great temptation to utilise, or 
in some instances foment, labour unrest for political 
ends. 

On his return to Calcutta, the writer cooperated with 
an efibrt to organise a non-political organisation with the 
object of bringing about a better understanding between 
employers and labour, and of drawing together men 
whose interests in labour organisations are chiefly inspired 
by the desire for social justice. An organisation lunder 
the name of Bengal Labour Federation was formed; but 
within a very short time the symptoms of internal dis- 
sension became conspicuous, and there was a marked 
tendency on the part of the organisers of the Federation 
to identify themselves with the disruptive pohtical forces. 
The constructive programme of the organisation has 
had no chance under the circiimstances created by the 
predominance of political interests, and consequently 
he has ceased to take any interest in the movement. 

12. Labour — an All-India Problem 

A review of the general operations of factory legislation 
in India up to the end of the Great Wat' shows that tlie 
fundamental difficulty in their enforcement arises, apart 
from the illiteracy of the labouring class, from lack of 
uniformity in framing provincial rules in regard to 
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central labour legislation The need for a united system 
of inspection, registration of births, and other adminis- 
trative measures is reahsed by those who consider labour 
as an economic umt related to the general process of 
advancement of Indial as a whole) Its efficiency cannot 
be the concern of a single provmce alone The lack of 
progress m one provmce is bound to react on the other 
The mobility of labour, for instance, is of considerable 
importance to the general prosperity of the country, and 
therefore(resirictions on the movement of labour should 
be abolished ) The prevailmg system of rccrmtment of 
labour, whether for the Assam tea mdustry or for the 
cotton mills m Bombay and elsewhere, is to be con- 
demned, but the evils so fat associated with migration 
within the provmces must be dealt with on an AU-India 
basis 

There are mstances of attempts made by the capi- 
tahsts to evade provisions of labour legislauon m Bnmh 
India by setung up factories m the Indian States ' It is 
therefore important that the Factory Acts in these States 
should be brought m line with those of British India' 
A full-fledged scheme of an ^-India Federal Consti- 
tution is, however, not necessary for achievmg this 
object Through voluntary cooj^ration, as m the case of 
Che Imperial Council of Agncultural Research, the Indian 
States may gradually identify themselves with All-India 
problems 

In his written evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour, the wnter stated that the welfare 
of our workmg classes should be a common concern to 
the whole of India, and, as such, the Central Government 
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should be very closely concerned with the matter of 
labour legislation and of general policy in regard to the 
amelioration of labour conditions. The multiplicity of 
various units’ of administration is likely to produce chaos, 
and, therefore, under the fiitiu-c constitution, provision 
ought to be made for a Central Labour Council. 

The Commission, in dtc final chapter of their Report, 
made certain obscn'ations which must not escape the 
attention of the Joint Select Committee on Indian 
Reforms. They obscn'cd as follows: “To divide India, 
at this stage, into a scries of units which could only 
progress independently would be a definitely retrograde 
step. . . . We have no hesitation in recommending that 
legislative powers in respect of labour should continue 
with the Central Legislature and that the Provincial 
Legislatures should also have power to Icgislate.^Labour 
legislation undertaken in the provinces should not be 
allowed to impair or infringe the legislation of the Centre, 
or its administration.” 

The recommendation of the Commission in regard to 
provision for an All-India Industrial Council in the 
future constitution for India has a special significance 
in a countr}' where the birth of a real spirit of cooperation ' 
on the part of both 'labour and capital is likely to be 
thwarted by communal and political upheavals. 


13. The Future of Indian Labour 

Perhaps the gravest danger ahead of 'Indian labour lies 
in the spread of Communist propaganda. In 1927 a i:; 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party was formed “to promote 
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the organisation of trade unions and to wrest them/from 
their ahen control ” This party is known to have been 
inspired by the Communist International, and has suc- 
ceeded m assuming control over a large number of 
trade unions m the country 

While the mfluence of the party may bej^eld in chedt 
bj repressive measures, a feeling of mtcmanonal soli- 
dantj that has been evoked by recent events is bound 
to develop m the labour organisations m India, givmg 
them scope for wider mtemational affiliations The 
Indian National Congress, havingflost in the game of the 
avnl disobedience movement, m which they exploited 
almost to an extreme limit the patriotic impulse of the 
middle-class jouth, wiU now look to organised labour 
for acquirmg strength m their offensive tacticsfagamsi 
the Government ' 

Smee the nse of the mihtant type of trade union there 
has been an attempt to persuade the National Congress 
to adopt a labour platform, but the position of the 
National Congress under Gandhi’s leadership was then 
strong enough to resist sudi overtures With the feilure 
of the anl disobedience movement, the Congress will 
mevitably drift towards the poLcj of drawing organised 
labour, landless agncultuial labour, and indigent peasants 
mto the arena of pohncal strife. It is m that pobey that 
the National Congress will find opportumnes to mnks 
their next offensive more severe and more £ar-reachmg 
m Its apphcation Let there be no mistake about lU 
Whatever form administration m India may take, our 
supreme task, m the fulfilment of which the Government 
must take the mioativ^ js to help this vast sub-contment 
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to escape the serious consequences that arise from the 
conflicts between capital and labomr. The dictum that 
“once self-government is attained, there will be pros- 
perity enough for all, but jUOt till thei^^ has no real sig- 
nificance if the fundamental causes of conflict are not 
removed. The countries which enjoy the blessings of a 
form of government known as self-government find 
themselves in the midst of terrible chaos and confusion. 

What, then, must be done? In the first place, th e evils 
exposed by the searching enquiry of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour should be rigorously suppressed.''"The 
piursuance of such a deliberate policy may lead to a con- 
flict with the privileged classes who have, under “Pax 
Britannica,” securely organised their interests j but they 
must be persuaded to realise the gravity of the situation 
caused by the growing bitterness between them and the 
workers. The number of disputes has increased in recent 
years. Any hand-to-mouth expedient provided, for in- 
stance, by the Trade Disputes Act of 1928, to patch up 
industrial disputes is bound to intensify the conflict, and 
its repercussion both on the community and on the State 
is fraught with grave risks. 

Secondly, our industriahst, in ac tive cooperation with 
the Government, shoxild adopt a plan for the creation 
of a permanent labour force. That it is eronom^ and 
advantagepus to the industries concerned is shown by 
tihe^ssam tea industry. Each of the 70,000 labourers 
costs, on an average, Rs 150 to recruit. The industry has 
recently adopted with success the policy of colonising 

1 Quoted from the Presidential Speech of Dadabhani Naoroji 
at the Indian National Congress, 1906. 
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the agncultural land adjoining the gardens'' On more 
than 350,000 acres of land, the labourers m the Assam 
and Surma valleys have become permanent settlers 
In other mdustnal areas I reahse there are speaal 
difficulues m getting a labour force settled, but they are 
not msxnmountable In the plaa of busUs^ the slum 
areas may be converted mto a large labour settlement 
as a part of town-planning schemes, and m the neighbour- 
hood of industrial areas, an attempt may be made to 
build “garden cities ” Unfommaiely, the problem of 
labour settlement has not so far received the attention it 
deserves, and the labourer’s intact with the village is 
considered to be advantageous'^ “The hnk with the village 
IS a distma asset,” says the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Labour 

But this asset may prove to be a source of further 
complications of our labour problem The alliance of 
mdustnal workers with the- mass of landless agncultural 
labourers may develop a situation fraught with grave 
consequences 

From the pomt of view of the admmistration of law, 
and of imuatmg reforms m the condition of labour, the 
migratory character of our labour fo’ce is a serious handi- 
cap The creation of a steady, reliable class, on the other 
hand, may give nse to conditions favourable for estab- 
hshmg personahties between employer and employed j 
Thirdly, one of the mam functions of the Central 
Industnal Council, as recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Labour, must be to assist and co- 

* Busti = a coUecuon of huts in the neighbourhood of the 
nulls and factones 
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ordinate w^are work in industrial areas^ and the local 
Governments should allot a special ^ant for facilitating 
the work. Already we have striking examples of selfless 
devotion to the welfare of the workers. In Ahmedabad, 
Sreemati Anusuyaben Sarabhai, a sister of the leading 
mill-owner of the town, inaugurated a movement of 
great promise. She, by virtue of her social position, and 
of her noble impulses, exercises great influence with all 
concerned with the welfare of the mill operatives, and 
the labour organisations imder her direction follow a 
course of healthy development. Some of the industrial 
concerns, such as the^Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, 
have done much for the welfare of labour. But the time 
for piecemeal efforts and for dependence only on volun- 
tary organisations has long passed. Theiocal Governments 
must realise that their expenditure for coping with the 
disorders in the industrial areas and for fighting the 
menace of (foinmunism will increase if the plea of 
inadequacy of funds is urged as an excuse for not ren- 
dering adequate assistance to welfare work. A deliberate 
policy of social betterment is the only sure defence against 
Co mmuni sm. In this connection, it is well for us to 
remember that the trial of the “Meerut prisoners”^ 
cost the country over £ 12 ^, 000 , and such emergendes 
are likely to recur so long as the conditions of labour 
remain what they are at present. 

In India, the Government are the biggest employers 
and therefore the responsibility of initiating essential 
reforms and creditable welfare schemes in such concerns 

^ A number of trade union workers convicted of spreading 
Communism. 
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over which they have the sole control lies in their hands 
They admit that the “home** of the worker m our mdus- 
tnal areas has become “a veritable death-trap” For 
the sake of mdustnal effiaency, and of keeping the labour 
force contented, it is a loatiei of the utmost importance 
that they should take a detennmed action in dearmg up 
these “death-traps ” 

Lastly, the solution rests with the industrialists them- 
selves "I would earnestly impress upon employers,” 
obsert ed Lord Chelmsford m a speech before the Legis- 
lative Assembly m 1920, “the necessity for sympathetic 
consideration of the claims of labour It has too often 
proved the case that emplojcrs, after a long and rumous 
struggle, hate been forced to concede clauns that they 
might have allotted with honour and with profit as soon 
as they were presented ” His Excellency laid an emphasis 
on the unponance of reestablishing personal contact be- 
tween cmplo>et and emplo>ed 

The form of mdustnahsm introduced in India has 
disfigured a avilisation which claims to hate a “spiritual 
basis,” and has loosened the bond of social relationship 
between the members of the t^ous groups But the 
rehabihtanon of that bond cannot be achieved by w agin g 
war agamst the machine and subsntutmg for it the 
“spmnmg-wheel ” What is necessary is to eliminate the 
evils of competitive mdustnahsm The depersonalismg'^ 
tendenaes may be counteracted by the awakening of a 
new sense of values, the symptoms of soaal disturbance 
— wn malaise social — are m leahty the symptoms of man’s 
failure to adapt himself to the gifts of modem science It 
is now claimed that there has been a revival of the spirit 
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of Bhanna^ through the influence of Mahatma Gandhi. 
If this realisation of ideals is genuine, it should supply 
the moral basis for establishing a rclationsliip between 
capital and labour, and for harmonising the conflict 
between man and his machine. To-day the Nemesis of 
Western industrialism is before us, and we sec the con- 
sequences of disturbing the organic unity of economic 
life. Our task in India, therefore, is to infuse into our 
industrial organisations tlic elements of social responsi- 
bility, the denial of which has led to tlic conditions of 
disequilibrium tliat arc evident in our “fields, factories, 
and workshops.” 

* DhanriJ, one of Gnndlu’s favourite words, frequently used 
in his civil disobedience mos'cincnt. It means religious and 
sodal duty owed to God and man, and embodies an ideal which 
is claimed to have moulded in the past .all the relationships of 
Hindu life. It is the nearest sjoionj-m in our own language 
thuit ocatrs to Tagore for the word “civilisation.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LOWLY AND THE LOST 

I Statement of the Problem 

Ever since the architects of the Indian constituuonal 
edifice have been engaged in finding material for the 
construction of a representative and responsible form of 
government, a number of mcongruous elements m the 
basic structure of Indian social life have appeared m 
sight with mcreasmg clearness, but none has proved so 
utterly irreconcilable to the growth of stable political 
life as the existence of the mifiions of India's 
population, known as the “depressed classes *’ Durmg 
the great agitation of 1905 our political showmen tried 
to draw these untouchables mto the pohtical arena by 
“feasts”^ and to day the leader of the Congress aims at 
achievmg the object by “fasts” Meanwhile, forces are 
at work by which the depressed classes may develop mto 
a separate and distmct communal entity, creatmg yet 
another source of antagomsm m the national life 
But this is the inevitable result of the process of dism- 
tegration that has been allowed to undermme the basis 
both of the Hmdu social structure and of corporate life 
For years past, our pohtical philosophers held the view 
that the ideal of the development of Indian pohty was to 

• Spectacular public dinners arranged by agitators, where 
a few caste Hindus, untouchables, and Moslems all joined 
together 
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build a strong and durable body for “a distinct, powerful, 
well-centred, and well-equipped corporate ego,”^ Com- 
menting on the mosaic of diverse races, as it exists in 
India within one geographical area, a well-known Hindu 
scholar- said: “The diverse ethnic types are all essential 
to the full imfolding of the plan and pattern of universal 
humanity, xmder our multiform geographical and histori- 
cal conditions.” But the caste Hindus represent such 
an immense and tenacious community, for min g a verit- 
able hierarchy, that the depressed classes can no longer 
retain any faith in the ideals or the conscience of those 
from whom they suffer an intolerable humiliation. That 
is why the representatives of the depressed classes to-day 
demand with the utmost stubbornness the opportunities 
for a separate political existence. 

In 1918 the writer had the privilege of joining 
Rabindranath Tagore in his tour in Southern India. 
There began the writer’s first acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of life of that class of India’s population known as 
“the untouchables.” 

At the entrance to a Brahmin village through which we 
had to pass in order to reach the house of our Brahmin 
host, our horse carriage suddenly stopped. The coachman 
dismounted, and left the carriage to be driven by one of 
our host’s servants, and only at the extreme end of the 
village was our untouchable coachman allowed to resume 
his duty, as he could not possibly drive or walk through 
the main thoroughfare of a Brahmin village. 

The same evening a gentleman of the town of Palghat 

^ Sec the writings of Aurobindo Ghosh. 

- Sir Brojendra Nath Seal. 
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(Southern India) explained to me the deeper meaning 
of the soaal system that stigmatised many millions as 
being “untouchablesj” and inadentally related the story 
of a tank pollution case then gomg on m the court agamst 
a member of that commumty, for walkmg on the banks 
of a tank attached to a temple> and allowmg his shadow 
to fall on the water* 

While m the Presidency of Madras, especially m 
Malabar, the curse of untouchabdity has reached the 
climax of unapproachability, the position of the depressed 
classes throughout India bears more or less a common 
physiognomy — such is the influence and pressure 
exercised by the Brahmm hierarchy 

The imposition of numerous restrictions upon the 
social and economic life of the depressed classes is earned 
to an extreme so ridiculously absurd that only those who 
have actually witnessed them can believe m their exis* 
tence The depressed classes are often seen to cany 
certam vessels (as spittoons, tied to their breast) so that 
they may not pollute the high road, they are required to 
carry bells, or cry out their presence as a wammg to the 
caste Hmdus so that they may not come within the 
distance of sixty-four feet Some of the depressed classes 
m Gujrat wear a hom as their distinguishmg mark 


2 The Depressed Classes and the Aboriginal Tribes 

The depressed classes belong to the lowest strata of the 
Hindu society They are recognised as Hmdus by religion, 
but the mstitution of caste, whicdi I shall explam presently, 
relegates them to a sub-human existence* 
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The Report of the Indian Statutory Commission 
(1930)^^ sums up the position as follows; 

The depressed classes “constitute the lowest castes 
recognised as being mthin the Hindu religious and social 
system. In origin, these castes seem to be partly ‘func- 
tional/ comprising those who followed occupations held 
to be unclean or degrading, such as scavenging or leather 
working, and pardy ‘tribal/ i.e. aboriginal tribes absorbed 
into the Hindu fold and transformed into an impure 
caste. Their essential characteristic is that, according to 
the tenets of orthodox Hinduism, tiiey are, though 
within the Hindu System, ‘untouchable’ — ^that is to say, 
that for all other Hindus they cause pollution by touch, 
and defile food or water. They are denied access to the 
interior of an ordinary Hindu temple (though this is 
also true of some who would not be classed as ‘untouch- 
^ able’). They are not only the lowest in the Hindu social 
and religious system, but with few individual excep- 
tions they are also at the bottom of the economic scale, 
and are generally quite uneducated. In the villages they 
are normally segregated in a separate quarter, and not 
infrequently eat food which would not be touched by 
any other section of the community. A large proportion 
of them are landless agricultural labourers employed by 
cultivators for a small remuneration; others of them 
work in big industrial aggregations.” 

These classes are again divided into several htmdreds 
of sub-castes, and there are untouchables who them- 
selves can be polluted by the touch of other groups of 
their own community. 

1 Vol. I, p. 37. 
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There are numerotis aboriginal tribes within the 
borders of India Some of them have been absorbed 
mto the ranks of the depressed classes, but the tribes 
whose religious faiths are primitive and obscure consti- 
tute a large commumty They live mainly m certam hill 
and jungle regions which for administrative purposes 
are known as the “backward tracts ” Here m this isola- 
tion they retam to this day their archaic speech, customs, 
and manners, their mode of life, beliefs m the spirits 
which they conceive to reside m natural phenomena, 
their various ceremonies of a>mmemoration and of 
commumon with the dead — for all these subject-matters 
of the study of prehistoric and crude culture the “back- 
ward tracts” and their inhabitants offer a unique oppor- 
tumty “These races,” observes the Report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, “must be among the most pictur- 
esque m the world, and until their energies are sapped 
by contaa with civihsauon they remain among the most 
hght-hcarted and vinle ” 

3. Numerical Strength 

The untouchables are found all over India It is difficult 
to make an accurate estimate of their numbers, which 
vary m accordance with the cntcnon of imiouchability 
Opmions differ m regard to that critcnon, one may either 
take It to be the pollution of a caste Hmdu by touch or 
approach, or the iniolerahlc disabilities imposed on them 
by numerous restrictions on normal social life Their 
numbers, names, characters, and functions are infinitely 
diverse 
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The Scarborough Committee in 1919 put the number 
at 42-2 millions, which was a million less than the figure 
supplied by the census of 1921. The Indian Statutory 
Commission arrived at the figure 43,600,000,^ while 
the Provincial Government’s estimates supplied to the 
Indian Franchise Committee (1931) record about 37-5 
millions. Leaving aside the subtleties of definition, the 
total number of the classes who occupy the lowest status 
in the Hindu community would be somewhere between 
55 and 60 millions. The tribal population in the Chitta- 
gong Hill tracts, in the Presidency of Bengal, alone is 
about 170,000. In the neighbourhood of the north- 
eastern frontier there are primitive peoples who must 
in the aggregate number some hundreds of thousands. 


4. The Institution of Caste 

Taking the Hindu population as a whole, the census 
report fimds as many as 3,500 castes. The word “caste” 
comes from the Portuguese term casta^ which signifies 
“breed.” The Sanskrit terms are vama (that is, colour) 
and jati (that is, hereditary group). 

The groupings are formed on varying bases. Weavers, 
cobblers, carpenters, potters, cattle-breeders, and astrolo- 
gers belong to occupational caste; chandal, mahar, nay or ^ 
koli, are a few of the numerous examples of “race-castes”; 
and the lingayat is known as a sectarian caste. Broadly 
speaking, caste must have originally developed from 
racial distinctions; but, through interaction between 

^ That is, 19 per cent of the total population, or 30 per cent 
of the Hindu population. 
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social and economic life, and owmg to the gradation of 
cultural status among the mulupliciues of races, the 
institution of caste arcumscnbed a social orbit for each 
group If the mstitution may be credited tvith the function 
of a solvent of racial conflict, it has given rise to sharp 
social distmctions altogether unfavourable to the har- 
momous development of national pohty The positive 
mischief hes not so much m the lack of harmony between 
the divergent groups as m the creation of hopelessly anti- 
national characteristics m Indian life 
But, smce the complex structure and stabihty of the 
entire Hmdu commumty depends upon this “umque and 
hoary mstitution of caste,” its supporters discover m it 
an inherent ideal of harmonization of social conflict 
"Her [India’s] caste system is the true outcome of the 
spirit of toleration,” wntes Tagore, “for India has all 
along been trying experiments in evolving a social unity 
withm which all the different peoples could be held 
together, while fully enjoymg the freedom of their ov/n 
differences 

The mtegratmg function of the caste system, however, 
ceased some time about the tenth century, and now 
chokes up all the channels of mter-relationship between 
the component pare of the Indian social structure 
What circumstances conspired to obstruct “the true 
course of our historical stream” are not discussed here, 
but the smgular factor that appears to me so significant 
lies m the decadence of the patrician aristocracy which 
for centuries held together different races and diffenng 
temperaments The patncian mUxeu created "umties” 

' Nationalism, by Rabindranath Tagore 
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out of the loose elements of group life and harmonised 
conflicts by elaborating a specific ideal of unity in diversity. 
All that has now decayed, and in its place there has arisen 
a form of aristocracy based solely on wealth and glamour. 
Its allegiance is not to the people but to the mechanism 
of the State. 

Yet in the revival of the true spirit of aristocracy lies 
the hope of arresting the evils that disintegrate Indian 
social life. The social stratification of various groups at 
the time of Buddha became extremely complex by gradual 
infiltration of communities outside the four main divisions 
of the caste system; but Buddhism attempted to harmonise 
the inter-relationships not only by preaching toleration but 
sought to give a new value to Brahmin aristocracy. 

A Buddhist texti runs as follows: 

“It is mere empty words to give it out among the 
people that the Brahmans are the best caste and every 
other caste is inferior; that the Brahmans are the white 
caste, every other caste is black; that only the Brahmans 
are pure, not the non-Brahmans ; that the Brahmans 
are the legitimate sons of Brahma.” The emphasis was 
laid on the question of conduct or character rather 
than on Ae accident of birth. 

“He who does not injure living beings in any of the 
three ways, thought, word, and deed, is a Brahman; 
the Brahman does not speak an untruth from anger or 
for fun; by one’s actions one becomes a Brahman or 
Kshatriya or Vaisya or Sudhra.”^ 

^ Quoted ia. Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1894, p. 360. 

2 Uttaradhyayana Sutra XXV, 23, 24. Four mam orders of 
the caste system are mentioned here. 
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5 The Origin of the Depressed Classes 
The subject is of mere academic mterest and has, m recent 
years, raised controversies over the historic circumstances 
that led to the segregation of some 6o milhons of India’s 
population mto such rigid socio-rchgious groups 
Perhaps the idea of prcservmg their own mtegrity 
and “race purity” impelled the Aryan conquerors of 
India to raise impregnable bamers which, m the passage 
of time, obtamed rchgious sanction Their attitude towards 
the early races of India was somewhat like that of a Euro- 
pean planter towards a “mggct”, but bemg faced with a 
congeries of races already livmg m India, and with a 
steady mfiltration of various races from her borders, they 
avoided the problem of racial conflict by basing the 
differentiation they felt to be necessary largely on social 
behaviour The character of the conflict was, m the mam, 
cultural 

The traditional view is that the ngid formula of social 
behaviour towards the non-Aryans was challenged by 
Buddhism, and that so long as its mfluence remamed 
m India the antagonisms of Hindu soaety were held m 
check With the disappearance of Buddhism, the priest- 
craft “fanned mto flame” the decadent creed of Hmduism 
by means of resurrecting, among other rites and ritualism, 
the perverted attitude totvards those who had divergent 
standards of culture 

There is also a theory that the ongm of untouchabihty 
can be traced to the doctrme of Ahma ^ It was held 
' Ahimsa may be defined as the spirit of reverence towards 
all animate bemgs, and is one of the cardmal pnnciplcs of 
Buddhism and Jainism 
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that this legaq^ of Buddhism was tenaciously preserved 
by the hierarchy of Hindu priests, and all destroyers of 
life were looked upon as untouchables. 

There are interesting legends in connection with the 
formation of castes and sub-castes. One of the legends in 
regard to the chamars'- is as follows. Five brothers, aU 
Brahmans, one day went for a walk and saw the carcass 
of a cow lying on the road. Four of the brothers passed 
it by, but the fifth thought it wise to remove the body. 
His brothers consequently excommunicated him, and his 
descendants became the cJiamars with the hereditary 
profession of removing carcasses of dead animals. 
The legend illustrates the functional basis of caste- 
formation. 

But occupation was not the criterion of caste-for- 
mation during the Vedic age. In Rig-Vedic literature a 
sage says: “I am a composer of hymns, my father is a 
physician, my mother grinds com on stone. We are all 
of different occupations.” The caste with its rigid restric- 
tions against the subordinate classes, such as the sudras 
and the Non-Aryans, grew chiefly out of ethnic and 
cultural differences; and the pollution and untouchabflity 
resulted primarily out of hygienic and eugenic considera- 
tions. The rmtouchables known as the chandals^ are 
regarded as the offspring of a low-caste father and a 
Brahmin v/oman. The severe restrictions imposed on 
them mark the abhorrence of marriage relation between 
the Aryan and Non-Aryan races. The chandak are re- 

^ Chamars = the outcaste leather-workers. 

2 Chandah are usually corpse-bearers; they are made to do 
all sorts of dirty work for the community as a whole. 
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qiured to dwell outside the village area, their presence 
withm a certain distance involves pollution and m many 
respeas they are treated w'orse than their fellow- 
untouchables 

6 Then Caste Organtsattons 
Almost each of the untouchable groups, especially 
those who belong to the functional castes, has a well- 
orgaiused and mfluential couned (or panchayat) directmg 
the affairs of the community A brief outlme of the or- 
gamsation of the group of untouchables known as the 
chamars (accordmg to the census they number about 
12 millions) may be given here 
The caste commumty consists of all the adult members 
of the caste and sub-castes to which the chamar belongs 
residing m the village Usually representation m the 
panchayat is by famihes The chief (pradhan, mukhtya, 
etc ) of the council is eleaed for life, but contmuation 
m office depends upon good oondutt and competency 
A vice-president (naib-panchf daroga)^ whose mam duties 
are to summon the couned and to assist the chief m 
admimstrative work, is chosen by the panckayatf he is a 
more or less permanent officer of the council, from which 
he gets a small remunerauon The chief, m addiuon to 
certam fees, gets a percentage of all fines, conneaed tviih 
trials, conducted by the panchayat Where the commumty 
is small, a group of villagers joins together m fo rming a 
coUicd The mvesuture ceremony {pagrt dalna) of the 
chief IS of great importance m the soad life of the com- 
mumty, the male members of which assemble on a day 
fixed for the function Prior to this "a careful exammation 
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is made as to the candidate’s fitness for the office and as 
to his character.” 

The proceedings of the investiture are as follows:^ 
“First, with -the use of a Iota (jug) and a|basin, there is a 
general foot-washing ceremony. This is followed by a 
fire sacrifice (horn), after which the candidate is conducted 
to a conspicuous place in the midst of the assembly. 
A white pagri (turban), togeffier with a customary fee 
of Rs ij and a coconut, are then presented to him. 
Occasionally a tika (mark) is made on his forehead with 
haldi (turmeric).” Then the assembly greets him as the 
head man, signifying that the community has trusted 
him TOth its interests. 

The ceremony ends with a feas^in which country spirits 
add to the gaiety and mirth of the happy crowd. The 
expenses of the ceremony are met by a public collection. 

The jurisdiction of the panchayat is, in the main, 
local, and deals with matters connected with the discipline 
of the social organisation. Petty quarrels, disputes over 
money transactions and debts, and questions affecting 
the welfare of the community as a whole, come imder the 
discussion of these village councils. 

Of the tribal organisations, the Santals exhibit a 
superior and elaborate system) They belong to a tribe of 
the Munda^ stock, and numoer well over two millions. 
The village panchayat consists of the headman {manjhi) 
and other officials elected by the male adults of the village 
annually at a ceremony called tnagh-sim. The principal 
village officials consist of a deputy (pramanik), the 

* See The Chamars, by G. W. Briggs, 1920. . 

- Mwiduy a Dravidian ethnic type, according to Grierson. 
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piiest {naike), the mcssci^er (gorait), and a chief exe- 
cutive officer (jog-marght) The duties of the latter are to 
execute orders of the panchayatf and also to exercise 
general control over the discipline of the community 
A number of villages m th^ neighbourhood of each 
other may be brought under a smgle orgamsation, the 
head of which is called Parganatty that is, circle-headman, 
and the jurisdiction of a group of cirdes is known as 
Bongo, a sort of General Assembly of the tribe The 
mtemal disputes are generally settled, and the disciplme 
of the communal life mamtained by the panchayat 
Cases regardmg land disputes, serious crimes, violation 
of caste rules, etc, are mvestigated by three judges, 
one for the complamant, one for the accused, and thej 
other on behalf of the village Assembly This court » 
called sails (arbitration) 

7. Economic Servitude 

The depressed classes arc obhged to pursue occupations 
chiefly hereditary in character Smee their spheres of 
economic activity are restricted, and the standard of 
living IS extremely low, they form a \ery convement 
source of cheap labour supply 
Livmg on the outskirts of the village or town, and on 
the verge of starvation, they arc always at the beck and 
call of the caste Hindus The mmes, leather mdustrj, 
and cotton-wcavmg arc some of the mdusmes which draw 
a portion of their labour Wpply from the depressed classes 
The filthy jobs m the tannencs are mostly undertaken by 
the tmtouchables 
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Whether in the factories or in the mines, the employers 
do not allow themselves to forget that the labour of the 
depressed classes and the aboriginal tribes can be secured 
cheaply, and that they work ungrudgingly in an environ- 
ment where no other castes would be prepared to work. 
Recording their impressions of the tanneries, the authors 
o^the Royal Commission on Indian Labour write: “We 
were struck by the lack of adequate sanitary arrangements, 
which malte the bulk of such places even more offensive 
than is inevitable from the nature of the industry. Ade- 
quate drainage was absent. Often the whole earth floor- 
space, spread over a wide area, was littered with heaps 
of evil-smelling refuse and sodden with pools of filthy 
water. There were no washing arrangements and, in the 
majority of cases, there was no latrine accommodation. 
In a number of instances! the workers had no alternative 
but to eat the food they had brought with them in the 
midst of such surroundings. Hours were long, often 
twelve, and sometimes in excess of twelve. . . . We feel 
that the statutory protection of the workers in this 
industry is essential because of the nature of the work and 
the class of workers employed, which from long social 
tradition is peculiarly powerless to help itself.” 

Outside the industrial areas, the depressed classes 
depend chiefly on agricultmre. For instance, about 
75 per cent of tlie chamars are engaged in farm-work, 
either as a laboiurer or a tenant-at-will. They are paid in 
land, and often given the poorest land to till. 

The position of the chamar engaged in agriculture 
has, until recently, been that of a serf, tied to the soil 
and transferred with it. When an estate was divided, no 


N 
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sharer v.ould consider the partition complete until an 
adequate number of chaman had been allotted to him m 
propoition to his mterest m the land ' 

Also, m other spheres of economic life, the untouchable 
occupies a very low place “The begar system is firmly 
entrenched m the rural bfe of the country,” and m spite 
of persistent agitation agamst this form of serfdom the 
system flounshes 

In parts of Bihar and Chota Nagpur, the santals, the 
fojh, and the gonds pursue agnculture under the conditions 
of bond-slaves The paratyam and the puhyas of Southern 
India, and the banas of Gujtar, hve m abject poverty, 
their only means of livelihood is to work as labourers 
duimg the agricultural season In the disina of Bardoh 
(Gujrat) It IS estimated that there are about thirty thou- 
sand Dublas who labour for their masters as their serfs 
A noble EngUsh imssionaiy,^ after his tour m Gujrat, 
wntes “They get mto debt to their masters and have to 
repay their debts by work which lasts a lifetime Though 
legally free, they are not supposed to change their masters, 
and their spirit has become completely crushed I have 
seldom seen a more piuable sight than these serfs in 
bondage ” 

The acute poverty of the bulk of the depressed class 
population IS reflected m the environment in which they 
hve, and it is an undeniable fact that those who depend 
on them for cheap and dirty work do not encourage any 
movement for their advancement Yet their misery 
glares upon the country m all its squahd hideousness 
^ See Imperial Gazetteer of India 

* Father Elwin, in the Be>rrd>qy Chromele, January 15, 1931 
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Only tiiose who have seen pariah-villages may realise 
the root cause of the tragic sense of pessimism that 
darkens the souls of these millions. Life to them is really 
burdensome i and it is this depressing condition of their 
existence that finds an expression in songs like this: 

How many births are past, I caimot tell, 

How many yet to come no man can say; 

But this alone I know, and know full well. 

That pain and grief embitter all the way.^ 


8. The Education of the Depressed Classes 

According to an estimate made by the Government of 
India, the number of pupils belonging to the depressed 
classes in recognised institutions in 1917 was over 295,000; 
in 1929 the figure is reported to have exceeded a million. 
In Bengal the number of the depressed class pupils 
increased from 96,000 to 344,000 during the decennium 
1917-27; but the figures from other provinces are less 
encouraging. In all the provinces not more than 50,000 
girls of the community receive primary education in any 
recognised institution at all. For various reasons the 
process has been extremely slow and much leeway has 
to be made up if this commiinity is to be in possession of 
those rights without which there can be no real solution 
of a problem that has a very definite political significance. 
The economic condition of the great majority of the 
depressed classes, the existence of social barriers and 
customs, and the absence of organised efforts from the 

^ A South Indian folk-song, translated by C. A. Mason, in 
Lux Christi. 
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representatives of the depressed classes themselves are 
responsible for both inadequate and meffiaent educational 
facilities And the educational authorities m India cannot 
be exonerated from their share of blame m this matter 


Not only have they failed to enforce legitimate treatment 
of the depressed classes m schools under Government 
control, but no special arrangement has been made to 
overcome the obstacles that impede progress, yet they 
know that the welfare of these submerged masses is largely 
dependent on educational opportunity 
The Report of the Education Committee of the Indian 
Statutory Commission gives an account of the social 
disabilities m relation to the education of the depressed 
classes It says “The education of these classes raises a 
question of great difficulty and importance since &eir 
^dren are, in many places, actually excluded from the 
ordinary public schools on the ground of caste alone 
While it IS true that caste prejudice is m many areas 
rapidly disappearmg, it is difficult to exaggerate thedisad- 
vantages under which members of the depressed classes 
suffer m some places In some areas, an ‘untouchable’ 


still causes pollution by presence as well as by contact, 
and m these areas many of the public roads and wells 
cannot be used m dayhght by the depressed classes 
Pubhely managed schools arc not infrequently located on 
sites which are entirely inaccessible to the depressed 
classes, and even m those areas m which their children are 


adimtted to the ordmary schools it often happens that the 
depressed class pupils arc made to sit separately m the 
class room or even outside the school building ” 

The difficulties and mtolerable grievances described 
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above are undeniable. The writer has seen the pitiable 
sight of segregating the depressed class pupils from the 
rest in the class-room. There are many instances where 
they are obliged to stand outside the school and take their 
lessons through the window. 

Since the inauguration of reforms, the legislators have 
shown their anxiety to. remove the bar to the admission 
of pupils from the depressed classes to the general schools. 
Emphatic regulations and orders designed to secure the 
object were passed, but only in a few instances were they 
carried out. The tyranny of the teacher in charge of the 
school and the controlling voice of the local bodies 
dominated by the caste Hindus render the Government 
orders inelfective, and the special supervision by the 
Provincial Governments is altogether inadequate. Thus, 
the benevolent intentions of the legislators do not trans- 
late themselves into practice. 

It has been suggested in some quarters professing to 
appreciate the need of educating the depressed classes 
that the Government should adopt the policy of providing 
“segregate schools” for them. There are, as a matter of 
fact, a number of such schools, but the policy of segre- 
gating the depressed classes from the other communities 
in educational institutions is extremely unwise. It will 
aggravate, rather than cure, the curse of untouchability 
and unapproachability. 

The rigid exclusion of depressed class pupils from the 
ordinary schools, or the dilferential treatment accorded 
to them, is, however, gradually breaking down, and the 
suggestion for special schools is therefore positively 
mischievous at this stage, and must not be pressed. 
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One of the terms m the Pwrna agreement^ deals with 
the provision of educational facihties for the depressed 
classes and suggests ear-marking an adequate sum for 
the purpose m every provmcial budget The gesture is 
mdeed a generous one, but one hopes that the separate 
budget Item will not lead to a policy of a special Depart- 
ment of Education for the depressed classes 

The urgent need for their «iucation is to tram teachers, 
and for this the writer knows of no other system so 
admirably suitable as that which has been adopted at 
Moga* m the Punjab It is the work of a body of earnest 
American missionaries, and ns record of progress holds 
out gratifying prospects for training teachers for the 
rural community The Direaor of Public Instrucuon 
in the Punjab observes “The most mtcrestmg and valu- 
able contribution to educational progress m India during 
the last few years has been the work at Moga The 
objects of this work are to provide a form of trammg to 
boys of the depressed classes, which would enable them 
to return to their villages as teachers and to become a 
rallymg pomt to the whole commumty ” 

The leaders of the depressed classes whose gaze is 
now fixed upon parliamentary representation must 
know the ultimate value of dcvclopmg these rallying 
pomts, as bases for defending the rights of their com- 
mumty 

* See page 205 

* New Schools for Young Indian by Wilbam J McKee 
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9. The State and the Depressed Classes 

In a sub- continent when some 60 millions of its popu- 
lation suffer from peculiar social taboos, the State, based 
on the doctrine of the equality of all citizens before the 
law, has a special responsibility in protecting their civic 
rights and privileges. 

The depressed classes are not allowed to draw water 
from the wells provided from public funds; they are 
excluded from schools supported by grants from the 
Government; or, when allowed, the depressed class 
pupils are carefully segregated from the rest. The local 
authorities “leave the roads unmended rather than employ 
untouchable labourers to repair them.” Restrictions are 
imposed on them in regard to entry to the Courts of 
Justice. 

Yet this submerged humanity of 60 millions has a 
pathetic faith in the sense of justice of the British Govern- 
ment. The mahars,^ for example, placed their case before 
the Indian Statutory Commission and in an address pre- 
sented to Lord Invin they declared as follows : 

“We shall fight to the last drop of our blood any 
attempt to transfer the seat of authority in this country 
from British hands to the so-called high-caste Hindus 
who have ill-treated us in the past and would do so again 
but for the protection of British laws.” 

When questioned in regard to the inadequacy of the 
application of the law for securing equal privileges in 
civic life, the Government apologist reminds us of the 
principle of neutrality in socio-rehgious matters. But there 
^ A particular caste of Bombay Presidency outcastes. 
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IS no reason whatsoever for foe State not exercising its 
basic principle of equality irrespective of caste and creed 
A determined application of this prmciple alone can 
release the forces that would make foe question of the 
depressed classes “a dynamic question ” The fear of 
severe opposition from foe Hindu orthodoxy is often 
exaggerated and it should not deter the Government 
from fulfillmg their duties towards foe untouchables I 
know of instances where foe Registrar of the cooperauve 
movement, a member of foe Indian Qvil Service, refused 
to tolerate the pracuce of segregating foe outcasts in 
meetmgs of the cooperauve organisauons So far, we 
have not heard of any not caused by this attitude of a 
Brmsh officer m whose honesty of purpose the entire 
community has confidence 

la recent years a few of foe members of foe depressed 
classes have entered Government services, but “they 
are still almost entirely debarred from foe two key 
services of foe Army and foe PoLce Indeed, regarding 
the Army, Government policy m India has been steadily 
retrograde For, from our earhest days m India and 
until very recently indeed. Untouchables were reermted 
for mihtary service fairly freely, but successive Army 
reorgamsations have weeded them out In the Pohee 
services their numbers were never more rhan neghgible, 
and It will be long enough before condiuons are such as 
to allow them to enter that service at all freely 
In a recent book* on the Indian Pohee, foe writer 

^ Reforms sn India and the Depressed Classes, by Professor J 
Coatman, C I E , Asiatic Revtew, January 1933 
* The Indian Police, by J C Curry 
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stresses the fact that the police force itself is built upon 
the caste system; but claims that this utilisation of a 
system so repugnant to the British mind “has secured 
a standard of efficiency which would have been unattain- 
able in any other way.” The administrative diffictilties 
arising from the objection of high-caste Hindus undoubt- 
edly exist, but it is deplorable that a social evil should 
be allowed to influence the Government in restricting 
the employment of the depressed classes in the public 
services. 

The policy of “non-intervention” in social matters and 
the maintenance of the status quo may have earned for 
the Government the loyalty of the propertied and privi- 
leged classes of India; but the time has come for a revision 
of that policy. 

10. The Birth of a Constitutional Issue 

The removal of untouchability has been one of the chief 
items included in the programme of the Congress since 
1920-21. Gandhi’s desire to lend the full weight of his 
leadership to the cause of removing this curse from our 
body politic was, indeed, laudable, and he succeeded in 
creating a stir within, and outside, India. 

But this undue emphasis on one of the many evils 
that exist within the fold of the disintegrated Hindu 
social life has given birth to a constitutional issue that 
is bound to develop further complexities in the inter- 
relationship between the caste Hindus and the depressed 
classes. The subject of defending the political claims 
of this “long-oppressed minority” received very brief 
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treatment m the Montagu-Chclmsford Report, and m 
the workmg of the reforms that emerged from that 
Report the problem of this mmority did not assume a 
serious aspect By an in^orable decree of fate, the pro- 
tection of the depressed classes has to-day become a 
serious constitutional issue 

The leaders of the voiceless depressed classes, anxious 
to fall m with the other political groups m the legislatures, 
demanded their representatioii by election and not by 
nommation The die was thus cast for a separate eleaorate 
for the depressed classes, and m the conferences and 
committees that were held m connection with the Indian 
constitutional reforms the conflias between their leaders 
and other members of the Hmdu community created a 
most regrettable and undignified situation The challenge 
to Gandhi regarding his right to speak for the depressed 
classes was regarded as “one of the most dramauc 
episodes of the whole Round Table Conference** It 
amused the spectators and bewildered the public Gandhi 
opposed the demand for separate electorates m the 
foUowmg words 

“I can understand the claims advanced by other 
Mmormes, but the claims advanced on behalf of the 
Untouchables is to me the ‘unkmdest cut of all ’ It means 
perpetual bar smister I would not sell the vital mterests 
of the Untouchables even for the sake of wmmng the 
freedom of India I claim myself, m my own person, 
to represent the vast mass of die Untouchables . . I 
claim that I would get, if there was a referendum of 
the Untouchables, their vote, and that I would top the 
poll And I would work ftom one end of India to the 
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other to tell the Untouchables that separate electorates 
and separate reservation is not the way to remove this 
bar sinister. . . . Sikhs may remain as such in perpetuity, 
so may Moslems, so may Europeans. Would Untouch- 
ables remain Untouchables in perpetuity? I would far 
rather that Hinduism died tlian that untouchabiHty 
lived. I do not mind Untouchables being converted 
to Islam or Christianity. I should tolerate that, but I 
cannot possibly tolerate what is in store for Hinduism 
if there are these two divisions set up in every village. 
Those who speak of political rights of Untouchables do 
not know India, and do not know how Indian society 
is to-day constructed. Therefore, I want to say with all 
the emphasis that I can command that if I was the only 
person to resist this thing I will resist it with my life.” 

Gandhi’s opposition to the principle of separate 
electorates is justifiable not only from the moral stand- 
pomt but from the urgent need of maintaining peace 
withm the Hindu community. He foresees a grave danger 
of a fresh communal tension between the depressed 
classes and the caste Hindus, and a severe set-back to 
the work of social reformers, if the depressed classes 
are segregated by the creation of separate electorates. 
The danger was apprehended by the Indian Statutor}' 
Commission which says: 

“A separate electorate for depressed classes means, as 
a preliminary, a precise definition of all who are covered 
by the term, and the boundary would be in some cases 
difficult to draw. It means stigmatising each individual 
voter in the list and militates agamst the process which 
is already beginning, and which needs to be in every 
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way encouiagcd— that of hdpmg those who ate depressed 
to nse m the social and economic scale ” 

The second session of the Round Table Qinference 
dispersed without any settlement of the communal 
disputes Our political leaders who were called upon to 
find ways and means of working a complex Federal 
ConstituUon for India humiliated themselves by asking 
the Prime Minister and his Government to give them an 
award m settlement of their various disputes His Majesty’s 
Government readily acceded to their prayer and the 
communal award was dehvered to them m due course 
The award allotted provisionally seventy-one special 
seats m the provmcial legislatures for the depressed classes 
to be filled by elecuon from speaal constituenaes m which 
members of that community electorally qualified would 
be entitled to vote, but th^ were not barred from votmg 
m a general coosticuency That is, a system of plural 
votmg for the depressed classes was suggested by the 
commtmal award The allocation of seats m provmces 
varied m accordance with the strength of the depressed 
class population 

While the communal award was regarded by His 
Majesty’s Government as the best possible solution of 
protectmg the political n^ts of the depressed classes, 
Gandhi discovered m it a dangerous element that would 
“perpetuate the bar sinister" for the commumty He 
was, therefore, determined to resist it with his life 
The immediate result of Gandhi’s fast was an agree- 
ment between the caste Hmdu and the depressed class 
leaders which is known as the Poona Pact of September 

24. 1932 
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The Pact provides that: (i) there shall be seats reserved 
for the depressed classes out of the general electorate 
scats in the provincial legislatures; (2) election to these 
seats shall be by joint electorates, subject, however, to 
the following procedure; All members of the depressed 
classes registered in the general electoral roll of a consti- 
tuency will form an electoral college, which will elect 
a panel of four candidates belonging to the depressed 
classes for each of such reserved seats by the method 
of the single vote, and the four persons getting the highest 
number of votes in such primary election shall be the 
candidates for election by the general electorate; and 
(3) the representation of the depressed classes in the 
central legislature shall likewise be on tlie principle of 
joint electorates and resen’ed scats by die method of 
primary election in the manner suggested above. In the 
central legislature 18 per cent of the scats allotted to 
the general electorate for British India shall be reserved 
for the depressed classes. 

Under this agreement members of the depressed 
classes wiU, for the first ten years, select a panel of 
candidates for election in each constituency; the actual 
election will be by die whole Hindu electorate, caste 
and outcaste together, but a number of seats will be 
reserved so that those on the depressed classes panel 
will be guaranteed a number of scats, whether they top 
the poll or not. The total number of seats for all India 
is 148. It tvill be seen that the distinction between caste 
and outcaste is still recognised in the “primaries,” but 
this distinction is not to remain for ever. 

The Poona agreement is undoubtedly a gesture of 
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marked generosity on the part of the caste Hmdus, but 
It places upon the depressed classes a great weight of 
responsibility For mstance, if i8 per cent of the seats 
m the central legislature ate to be allotted to them out 
of the total of 450, they must find 81 representatives com- 
petent enough to take part m the legislature Perhaps 
the ambition of a political career may mspire some of 
our educated caste Hmdus to declare themselves un- 
touchables ^ 

1 1 The Temple-entry Movement 

In the face of such stupendous disabihties, Gandhi’s 
msistence on admitung them to the temple seems like 
offermg ‘'dead sea fruit” to the depressed classes But 
Temple-entry is a symbol of c^gmuon of equal tights, 
and once it 1$ accepted by the orthodox, reforms m other 
spheres of soaal life will not perhaps be difficult Ten 
years ago, the depressed classes of Vykom (TravancDtc, 
Madras Presidency) led an organised movement to 
secure penmssion to worship m the temple, but with 
no permanently successful result But smee Gandhi’s 
threat to “fast unto death,” the news of the success of 
the Temple-entry movement came from all parts of 
India The famous Kahghat temple m Calcutta, and the 
Jagganath temple at Pun have been thrown open to the 
depressed classes Under Gandhi’s influence, members 

* According to Hindu Scnpntres, a man is not untouchable 
by birth, it is only by his deeds and merit that he becomes or 
ceases to become urtouchable In that case, a caste Hmdu, 
by perfonrung certain deeds, may easily register himself as an 
untouchable ' 
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of the Congress party have opened hundreds of wells 
for the depressed classes; in South India they have 
compelled the high-caste Hindus to open certain roads 
tliat had been closed to the untouchables. 

Yet the depressed classes remain doubtful about their 
inequalities and disabihties being removed successfully 
by such demonstrations. In Gandhi himself they have 
undoubtedly immeasurable confidence; they know that he 
sufiered great persecution for championing their cause, and 
that to him this movement has a spiritual significance. 

But the strongest citadel of the caste Hindus is the 
structure of their mediaeval mind. It has lost its freedom 
in the barrermess of socio-religious customs; but its 
dead walls offer great resistance to the forces of new 
adaptation and life. Gandhi’s social programme of self- 
purification seems to have no permanent appeal; conse- 
quently the enthusiasm for the Temple-entry movement 
is already on the wane. To make a persistent and organised 
attempt for obtaining “better hving” for the depressed 
classes is more vital than securing an entry into the 
temples or into the legislatures. 

As for freedom of worship, let the depressed classes 
be told the famous epigram of Guru Nanak^: “God 
preferred! no temple; He abideth in every heart.” 


12. “The Dark Inversion of Spirituality” 

In an introduction to a book on India,^ George W. 
Russell (iE), the famous Irish poet, has a sentence 

^ Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sildi religion. 

2 Living India, by Zimand Savel, 1928. 
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which I behcve sumraartses the contradiction between 
Indian religious concepts and evds diat obtain rebgious 
sanction “Their devilry,” he says, “is the dark inversion 
of their spirituality ” 

The organised efforts towards the removal of social 
stigma against the depressed dasses began towards the 
latter part of the last century, but the movement was 
inspired by an alarming mccease of mass-conversion to 
the Christian fold, rather than by the desire to secure 
humane treatment for the untouchables 

It is a fashion to talk about the Indian races bemg 
profoundly religious, and to boast of anaent piety that 
IS claimed to have supplied the vision of unity among 
divergent races and aeeds The hfe-blood of the Hindu 
race is spifituahty, and “if it flows clear, if it flows strong 
and pure and vigorous, everythmg is right, political, 
soaal, and any other matenal defects, even the poverty 
of the land, uill all be cured if that blood is pure,” de- 
clared Swami Vivekananda at the end of the last century 
But that hfe-blood m us is lackmg m strength and 
purity, and we are consequently xmable to resist the 
irapaa of external forces 

Gandhi’s championship of the cause of the depressed 
classes, though confined to the removal of some of the 
outrageous disabihtics from which they suffer, brought 
upon himself the anger of the orthodox He himself 
beheves m the Vanvxmhram Dharmn, that is, the funda- 
mental concepts on which the caste system is based, and 
glorifies Hinduism as having **ieiidered a great service to 
mankmd by the discovery of, and consaous obedience 
to, this law of Vama [colour] ” Yet his attack upon 
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untouchability is looked upon as a source of anarchy 
perilous to the integrity of a social structure based on 
caste principles. Simultaneously with the growth of the 
insurgent political spiritj the evidence seems to indicate 
the revival of Hinduism with its traditional forms and 
values. The voice of the orthodox defends, as usual, 
the existence of all the social inequalities of human 
life as the consequence of the law of Kamiaj^ and looks 
upon the attitude of the social reformers with suspicion. 
So deep-rooted is the evil of untouchability that obtains 
sanction of custom, that only a social revolution can break 
its chains, and it is this ultimate upheaval of the masses 
Gandhi wants to avoid. 

’ The truth is liis Hindu supporters of the campaign 
against untouchability are inspired more by the ‘Tast 
unto death” drama than by the desire of removing the 
curse from the life of the community; his friends in the 
political arena welcome the agitation as a means of 
gaining some constitutional advantage; the leaders of the 
depressed classes take the opportunity of stiffening their 
attitude towards the caste Hindus and of wresting some 
concessions from them; and finally, the Congress workers, 
their occupation of fomenting civil disobedience gone, 
find something to do to keep the pot of agitation boiling. 
Only a min ority of social workers from all commimi- 
ties — ^Bfindu, Moslem, Christian, and Jain — look upon 
Gandhi’s campaign as an effective means of stirring 
India’s conscience. 

^ The law of Karma (deeds) is, in essence, the conception 
embodied in the maxim, “Whatsoever a man soweth that 
sh^ he also reap.” 


o 
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But It cannot be denied that conscience is roused 
Throughout India there is strong evidence of the spirit 
of soaal reform, and a stronger rcahsauon of the injustice 
done to the depressed classes “The polluting power”^ 
said a progressive Indian ruler, “of a cat is very small, 
of a dog is greater, but nothmg equals the pollution of 
a panah * The degradmg of a man below beasts is the 
culrmnating point of this fabric of sanctity ” 

13 The Future of the Untouchables 
The future of the depressed classes rests largely with 
themselves While the leadership of Gandhi, “a mediaeval 
reactionary,” has roused a great deal of enthusiasm m 
removing mdigmties heaped upon them, the real and 
permanent reform must come from the awakeiimg\of 
the group mind Pteasdy here the social leformeis 
m India meet with special difficulties The traditional 
allegiance of the group mmd to the caste prmciples 
may be broken only by a thorough overhauling of the 
dismtegrated and fragmented social fabric ^Those who 
aspire to play the role of leaders in national life must 
have not only the cuurage of decrying without any 
compromise what they believe to be mimical to the 
future of India, but must take deliberate steps towards 
mouldmg\pubhc opinion and sentiment by all possible 
means Aey may devise The issue here is not essentially 
pohtical — a fact which is often ignored by those anxious 

* Living India, by Zimaiid Savel (quotation) 

* Panah, properly paragon The name is derived from the 
Tamil word paroa which means “drum," the paraiyani being 
the class which furnishes the drummers, espeaally at festivals 
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to solve the problems of the depressed classes by their 
enfiranchisement. Political bargaining may,j on the other 
hand, obscure tlie fundamental needs of the community. 

“The regeneration of the Indian people,” declares 
Tagore, “to my mind directly and perhaps solely depends 
upon the removal of this condition of caste. When I 
realise the hypnotic hold (which this gigantic system of 
cold-blooded repression has taken on the minds of our 
people, whose social body it has so completely ent^vined 
in its endless coils tliat the free expression of manhood, 
even under the direst necessity, has become 'almost an 
impossibility, the only remedy that suggests itself to me 
is to educate ±cm out of their trance.” 

But this tremendous task of educating the depressed 
classes requires a determined policj' and the will to carry 
it out.;^Thc advances in this direction made in some of 
the Indian States show what could be done if the authori- 
ties do not remain obsessed witli their policy of rcligidus 
neutrality. The State of Baroda has a higher percentage 
,of educated untouchables/ than the educated percentage 
of the total population of the entire country. 

Sir Manpbhai Mehta, who has had association with 
that State for about thirty years, said at a public meeting 
in London: 

“I can tell you that long before/ ihis question had been 
given any practical importance in British India, it was a 
hve question in Baroda. His Highness passed laws that 
nobbdy could refuse to allow these depressed classes to 
drink from pubUc wells, and if any village jrefused to 
allow them to take drinking water from any well, all the 
contributions from the Government to that community 
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were stopped Similarly as to admission mto schools 
The depressed classes were anxious to leam We passed 
a compulsory Education^fAct, and they wcr^ under the 
same obhgation to leam as the higher classes^When they 
came to the schools nobody could bar the way If any 
school refused admission its grant was stopped So the 
faigher-class Hindus could sec that they could not go 
agamst the wishes of the ruler 

“If these depressed dasscs had to give evidence m 
the Courts, they had full access, and nobody could object 
to their commg They were employed as officers, as 
clerfc, and ultimately ffiey were elected to the Legislative 
Assembly of Baroda All this could be done by the ruler 
of an Indian State only if he was so minded — and there 
comes the rub 

An achievement, such as that recorded above, is due 
to determmed leadership, and m the task of raismg 
the imregenerate classes to the social level of the high- 
caste Hmdu, the Indian States must now take the lead 
Here the policy of non mtcrfercnce m religio-social 
customs does not impede the path of soaal progress 
The hope that the problems of the untouchables will be 
solved by India when she has determmed leadership will 
be strengthened by the success achieved m some Indian 
States The first and most important way of assistmg the 
depressed classes is to educate them 

Secondly, there must be an organised effort to improve 
their economic condition Gandhi may “fast unto death” 
for his work of the “purification of Hmdmsm,” but no real 


^ At a Meeting of the East India Associauon, Caxton Hall, 
November 4, 1932 
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improvement in raising the social status of the depressed 
classes would be possible so long as their economic life 
remains as it is to-day. 

A possible line of action for improving their condi- 
tions may be indicated here. There must be a definite 
plan for settling the depressed classes on cultivable land 
available for the piuptoscj and a survey for working out 
details should be undertaken by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. As an experimental measure, the smallholdings 
need only be leased out on a temporary basis in the first 
instance, but the eventual aim of the colonisation scheme 
should be to create peasant-proprietors from the depressed 
classes. Throughout India, wherever the backward people 
have settled dovTi to agricultural and pastoral life, the 
administrative difficulties in regard to the control of the 
primitive tribes have been greatly minimised. Since their 
adoption of settled agriculture, tlie Bhih, the chief of a 
group of tribes in tlic neighbourhood of the Vindhya 
Hills, are contented and happy. There are other examples 
of successful tribal settlements from which we may 
obtain necessary guidance for an organised plan for 
colonisation referred to above. 

The cooperative department of each province will have 
to devise special means for financing the settlers and a 
special organisation for advice and guidance. Here is a 
wide scope of work for the educated youth of the depressed 
classes. 

There is also ample scope for absorbing a portion of 
the depressed class population in small-scale industries. 
The barriers of hereditary vocations no longer offer 
insurmountable difficulties; specialisation wliich was once 
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economically advantageous is now an impediment to 
economic elasticity And I believe that in encouraging 
the development of small-scale industnes for the occupa- 
tional castes a deliberate attempt should be made to 
break down the rigid caste divisions Where small-scale 
mdustries are m the hands of the depressed classes (such 
as the leather industry), the producers are usually at the 
mercy of the dealers Here the Government may render 
great assistance to the untouchables by well-controlled 
marketing organisations 

Thirdly, the future of these vast communities of 
depressed classes and of the aboriginals can be assured 
if It be possible to strengthen their caste and tribal organi- 
sations and adapt them to the present needs of the com- 
munity These organisauoos still exist, but they need 
mtelligent direction Tbetr revival would have a far- 
reaching effect on the commuiuties The process of 
consolidation within the depressed classes must begm 
here In these indigenous or^rusauons social workers 
will have found a boundless field of fruitful service, 
pohticians a suitable charmcl for creatmg electorates, and 
economic reformers a proper base for directmg their 
plan of action Were Aese organisations present in a 
dynamic condition, the scheme of mdirect election would 
have been readily acceptable to the Indian Franchise 
Committee, making the representation of the depressed 
classes truly representative 

Fourthly, the real need of the representation of the 
depressed classes is m the local boies It is to these 
basic umts of self-government, they have to look for the 
furtherance of their mtercsts But the communal and 
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caste dissensions have seriouslj' affected local bodiesj 
and so long as the antagonism remains between die various 
sects and sections a predominant feature of village life, 
it is dear that there is no hope of developing a sense of 
dvic consdousness in voters and their representatives. 

Fiftlily, a fund for the amclioradon of die condidons 
of the depressed classes should be raised throughout 
India from the vast endowed resources at the disposal 
of the temples. The acceptance of such a proposal will 
be the real test of the sincerity of die caste Hindus in 
removing die curse of untouchability from their sodo- 
rdigious life. The administration of the fund should be 
in the hands of a representative body of caste Hindus 
and of die depressed classes. 

Lasdj', the value of popular literature in effecting 
sodal reforms is wcll-rccogniscd in Western cotmtrics. 
It appears to me that dicrc is a great need for popular 
books depicting die lifc,labour,and culture of the depressed 
classes and also for such compilations from the treasures 
of Indian Epics and sacred literature in which the ideal 
of radal sjaithcsis and toleration has been emphasised 
in beautiful anecdotes and sayings. These should be 
specially collected for the use of Indian primary and 
secondary schools. Thus, let die next generation of the 
depressed classes and the caste Hindus establish their 
common claim to the civilisation and culture of the country 
of their common birdi. 

One of such numerous stories that may be collected 
from the various sources indicated above is quoted 
herc,^ 

‘ The story is narrated in the Divyavadana. 
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Ananda was a disciple of Loni Buddha Once Ananda met 
a maiden named Pr^iti, bom of the lowest of the low 
castes {Ckandala), and the foDowing conversation passed 
between them 

Ananda “O, Sistcfj give me water to dnnk ” 

Prakriti “0 venerable Ananda, I am the daughter of a 
Chandala ” 

Ananda "0, Sister, I do not ask jou to name your family 
or your caste If you have water to spare, please give 
me, I shall take it.” 

Prakrit! offered the water to Ananda, who drank jt 

The maiden was impressed by the spint of tolerance of 
the monk and fell in love with him The couple then appeared 
before Lord Buddha and the maiden said “Lord, 1 want 
the venerable Ananda as my husband ” 

Buddha “Have jou been pemuned by your parents to 
marry Ananda?” 

Praknti ‘T hate their permission, 0 Sugata ” 

Buddha “Then let them signify their consent in my 
presence ” 

The parents having given ffieir assent, Praknu manied 
Ananda and became an inmate of the Sangha (Buddhist 
Monastery) 

Or the following legend from the great Hindu Epics, 
to show what were the fundamental concepts of caste 
distmctions durmg that age 

In a conversation^ between Kmg Yudhishthira and 
Nahusha, the former declares that “Honesty, Chanty, 
Integrity, Patience, and Good Condua, Forcbearance 
and Meditation, — it is these that make a Brahman ” 

Nahusha “What when these qualities are found in the 
Sudras^ the lowest caste^” 
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Yudishthira: “A Brahman may sometimes lack the good 
qualities found in a Sudra. A Brahman is not to be 
known as such merely by his name or from the accident 
of birth, nor is a Sudra by his. Where virtue and 
righteous conduct is found, there is the Brahman. 
A Sudra is he who is witliout them.” 

From the idcolog)' and trend of Indian histor)’, some 
of our autliors should compile popular treatises showing 
the elements of social cohesion between the various groups 
within the corporate life of Hindu social structure. They 
should explain how the Saints, for instance, risen from 
the rank of the untouchables, came to be worshipped by 
Brahmin and Sudra alike, in the temple of Srirangam 
at Trichinopoly (Madras); how some of the temples 
arc customarily thrown open to the untouchables on 
certain days of the year; and how, from time to time, 
various Hindu seels under the direction of their leaders 
sought to eliminate tliis excrescence of untouchability 
from the Hindu social life. 

It is necessary' for us to have a clear perception of tlic 
direction of events in regard to this communal problem. 
Wltilc Gandhi’s fast succeeded in inspiring enthusiasm 
for the removal of untouchability from the Hindu social 
system, the agitation has tended to stiffen tlie attitude of 
the various communal groups. Throughout India, Com- 
munal Leagues arc being formed, and such beginnings 
may develop into a serious attempt to undermine the 
newly evoked forces of social reform. Commimal con- 
sciousness vridiout the recognition of integrating faaors 
will divide us all the more; demands for exclusive claims 
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and speaal pnvdeges will dog us at every step, and 
politK^ con&cts will incrwsingly complicate die inter- 
group relationships 

But the intensive Congress propaganda has stirred 
even the “low-caste natives”, they are begmning to 
demand social and economic justice In some parts of 
India, the depressed dasscs and the aboriginals have 
attempted to break the forest laws, and this spirit of 
defiance may gather force through the imperceptible 
influence of Communism 

In an artide m the Spectator for July ii, 1932, the 
Marquis of Dufferm and Ava, a member of die Indian 
Franebse Committee, tells of his visits to various villages 
with the Committee, and of their reception He says 

“We tested out the proposed system of indirect election, 
by getting about twenty t^gere together and asking them 
to elect a representative To our surprise a Dorn) a com- 
plete imtouchable, was deacd When asked why, an old 
Brahmm replied sentenuously that ‘A Dorn ser.es all, 
and IS therefore to be honoured ’ We learnt subsequendy 
that intensive Congress propaganda had been at work 
m this district m preparation for our arrival But the 
mcident is mterestmg as showmg how pouerfuUy propa- 
ganda can affect the village hfc, and how the left-wing 
of Congress is dnftmg towards the doctrmes of Com- 
munism ” 

The solution is sought m such parliamentary devices 
as separate electorates, reservations of seats, plural voting, 
and so on, for a period, the beneficiaries of these “gifts” 
will toy with them, but common economic gnevances 
and common soma! injustices will gradually brmg “the 
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lowly and tlie lost” togctlicr on a common platform and 
form an immensely powerful bloc against the privileged 
upper classes. To-da}', the hold they exercise over the 
depressed classes is based on fear; the depressed classes 
live in fear of malevolent powers, of priests, of the high 
castes, of tliosc on whom they depend for a wretched 
existence, of money-lenders, of the police, and even of 
those who claim to represent them. But those psycho- 
logical inhibitions may easily change from an inferiority 
complex of submissiveness into an antagonistic complex 
of hate. Neither tlic dark sorcerj' of superstition nor the 
magic of plural voting can keep tlicm satisfied wdih their 
lot for any length of time. The feeling of communal 
separatism, strong as it is to-day, will probably tend to 
decline under pressure of sheer economic necessity, and 
be replaced by a league of the "have-nots” against tliose 
who have great possessions and will not use tliera for 
the communal good of all. 

“Their battle is only beginning. These political con- 
cessions will be wortlilcss unless tlicy lead to concessions 
in .social, economic, and religious relationships. It is 
precisely in these relationships that tljc depressed classes 
will cncoimtcr the strongest resistance to their further 
advance.”* 

The issue lies with that subtle god of human destiny 
whom the Germans call tlic Time-spirit (Zeitgeist). 

^ Professor J. Coatman, C.I.E., in a paper read before the 
East India Association, Caxton Hall, November 4, 1932. 
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THE INDIAN MASSES AND THE NEW 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSALS 

I. The Indian Masses 

In the foregoing chapters the conditions of the life and 
labour of the Indian masses have been described The 
facts stated therein are all too familiar to Indian adminis- 
trators and politicians, but, at this juncture, when the 
Government propose to inaugurate a novel form of 
constitution for India, it is well that the case of the Indian 
masses should be restated 

In order to obtain a clear pcrspecuve of the actions 
and reactions of the proposed Indian constitutional 
changes, it is necessary to project the realities of the 
conditions of the Indian masses on the badiground of 
the present world situation Indeed, that has been the 
task of the Government ever smee the appomtment of 
the Indian Statutory Commission m 1928, but the pro- 
cedure has taken a long time The conferences, the 
committees, and consultations are being carried on without 
any abatement of enthusiasm, to reach a solution of the 
Indian constitutional problem which "might carry the 
willing assent of pohtit^ India ” 

But at every attempt to that assent, unforeseen 
forces array themselves ^inst each other Time and 
agam the problem of India’s constitutional advance 
seemed almost msoluble — the presence of communal 
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rivalrj'j political friction, divergent interests, and civil 
disobedience, the discussions at the Round Table or 
outside its influence seem to have not only failed in 
attaining a clear perspective, but to be clouded with 
political passions and deep-seated prejudices. The basic 
principles underlying India’s future constitution were 
formulated by tlie Indian Statutory Commission, to 
which there was no violent opposition from the politically 
minded minorities — the trouble arose from the attempt 
to adjust these principles to tlie realities of the conditions 
obtaining in India. “It seems to be an inexorable decree 
of fate,” laments an autlior,* “that any attempt to shift 
the burden and responsibility of government in India 
on to Indian shoulders increases divisions and disunity 
among the people of India tlicmsclvcs.” A candid diagnosis 
of tins lack of understanding of political values that 
might develop a common-sense of nationality leads to 
the conclusion that our political parties arc a hetero- 
geneous jumble of contradictor}' policies. 

A mass of incongruous and opportunist elements attach 
themselves to each of tlic several groups, thwarting the 
possible development of creative unity among them. And 
all tliis at a time when the country awaits, not a novel 
constitution, but a well-directed policy of social and 
economic regeneration of the masses. We cannot dispute 
the fact that the development of political State alone is 
insulScient in a world that is becoming increasingly pre- 
occupied with economic problems. 

In regard to the economic betterment of the masses 
imdcr the new constitutional proposals, it is argued that, 
* Years of Destiny, by Professor J. Coalman. 
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through the exercise of their votes, they will be able to 
obtain such remedial measures as arc necessary for them- 
selves But It IS common knowledge that under the condi- 
tions in which the masses live it is difBcult for them to 
vote mdependently, and that the political expedient of 
enfranchisement is not a solvent of their problems The 
tepresenmtion that the Indian masses, now seething with 
discontent, are clamounng for a new constitutional 
device is wholly misleading “What concerns them,” 
wrote the authors of the Montagu-Oielmsford Report in 
1918, “is mainly the rainfall or the irrigation supply 
from, wells or canals, the pnee of gram and cloth, the 
payment of rent to the landlord or revenue to the State, 
the repayment of advances to the village banker, the 
observance of religious fesuvals, the education of their 
sons, the marriage of their daughters, their health and 
that of their cattle They visit the local town on bazaar 
days and the subdivisional or district centre rarely on 
busmess or litigation Th^ are not concerned with 
distritt boards or municipal boards, many of them know 
of no executive power above the distritt officer, and of 
parhament or even of the legislative councils they have 
never heard ” 

The picture IS substantially true to-day The exatements 
of dections provide them with a sort of new amusement 
and entertainment, but do not stir the political passivity 
of the masses The reason for their mdifference and 
apathy towards the dispensation of democracy is to be 
traced not only m their restneted outlook or traditional 
preoccupations, but m the diaracter of the administration 
tinder which they have been enjoymg peace and sccunty 
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2. The Character of British Administration 
in India 

{a) EARLY PERIOD 

In Lord Bcaconsfield’s novel, Popanilla, one of the 
characters asks, “What do you call tliat system of govern- 
ment by which you people a rock in the midst of the sea 
and surround it witli a huge army of clerks and the 
military?” and the reply was: “We call it the Colonial 
system.” 

When, about the year 1600, a group of merchants 
obtained a Charter from Queen Elizabeth for tlie purpose 
of carrjdng on trade in the East, lliey did not dream that 
the task of organising an elaborate system of administra- 
tion upon tlic debris of tlic Moghul Empire would gradu- 
ally pass to tlicir hands. Up to the middle of tlie nineteenth 
century', the East India Company extended and consoli- 
dated their position in India and became a dominant 
power by virtue of tlicir being capable of restoring peace 
and order in the coimtry. 

The Cro\TO assumed the Government of India in 1858 
after tlie Mutiny, and proceeded to repair and strengthen 
the structure of tlic administration. The Queen’s pro- 
clamation laid stress upon the need of pursuing a policy 
for the material progress of the counuy', and Sir Charles 
Wood, the first Secretary of State for India, ^ in in- 
augurating a number of fundamental reforms in regard 
to education, public w'orks, and irrigation, was guided 

’ That is to say, the first effective Secretary of State, for the 
actual first Secretary of State, Lord Stanley, P.C., only held 
the office for a few months. 
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by the prmaples of the enlightened despotism of the 
eighteenth century 

The attitude of all the earlier Viceroys of India towards 
the people provides a true key to this policy for the material 
welfare of India To the Earl of Mayo,^ the Government 
of India was not only a Govemmentj but the chief 
landlord “The duties which, in England, are performed 
by a good landlord,” he said on one occasion, “fall m 
India, m a great measure, upon the Government” In 
addressmg the Rajput chiefs he said “If we support 
you m your power, we espect m turn good government 
We demand that everywhere throughout the length and 
breadth of Rajputana, justice and order shall prevail, 
that every man’s property shall be secure, that the 
traveller shall come and go m safety, that the cultivator 
shall enjoy the fruits of his labour and the trader the 
produce of his commerce, that you shall make roads and 
undertake the construction of those works of imgauon 
which will improve the condition of the people and swell 
the revenues of your States, that you shall encourage 
education, and provide for the rehef of the sick ” 

Lord Mayo’s feudal paternalism, as expressed m his 
message quoted above, was, indeed, the feature of the 
early admimstration m India, and the same idea animated 
successive Viceroys and Secretaries of State for India till 
the emergence of pohtical issue m its present form at 
the begmmng of the present «ntuiy 

In a speech at the BycuUa Qub (Bombay), Lord 
Curzon said “That I have not offered political concessions 
is because I do not regard it as wisdom or statesmanship 
1 An Irish Viceroy, selected by Disraeli 
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in the interests of India to do so/’ and proceeded to 
assert tlie principles of benevolent administrative policy 
in the interests of “the patient, humble, silent millions.” 
But by his otra acts he left the country in such a situation 
as would naturally raise a political issue. It became, then, 
not a question of political concessions as provided for 
in the Indian Councils Act of 1892, but of “conquest” 
of power from the British autltority. 

The achievements of this period arc the result of pur- 
suing an ideal of trusteeship. After the great famine of 
1865-66 in Orissa in which a million died, the policy of 
constructing irrigation works from loan funds was adopted. 
To-day the area under irrigation by Government works 
in British India is about 30 million acres, and the total 
amount invested for tlic purpose is over Iioo milh'ons, 
yielding a net return of about 5 per cent. During Lord 
Curzon’s administration alone over lyo millions were 
spent on irrigation which brouglit over 4 million acres 
under cultivation. By the time the various works at present 
in course of construction arc in full working order the 
total area under irrigation by Government works will be 
increased by anotlicr 10 million acres, and allowing for 
natural ejipansion of axisting works, an additional 10 
million acres should be under irrigation in no long time. 
Thus the acliievcmcnts of tlic past should be wortliily 
rivalled by tliosc of the future, given good government 
and the security which is essential for such development. 
No other country in tlic world has anything approaching 
the Indian area of irrigation; the United States, which 
possesses the next largest works, having only 20 million 
acres under irrigation. 
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India in 1872 possessed a total railway mileage of 
a little over 5,300, to-dj^ she possesses 42,000 miles, 
representing a capital mvestmcnt of about £640 millions 
sterlmg At the moment, owing to the intense trade 
depression, the railways, after allowmg for mterest and 
other charges, mcludmg depreciation, are tvorkmg at a 
loss, but the total net gam to Government from the 
railways smce their commencement has been over 
£50 millions and there is every reason to hope that with 
even a moderate revival of trade and given the continu- 
ance of good government and peaceful conditions the 
railways will agam become a profitable investment for 
the Government 

A Fanune Insurance Grant was mstituted m 1876 and 
fed by an aimual allocation from general revenues of 
£1 million With the mtroduaion of the reforms this 
annual allocation ceased, and each Provmcial Government 
IS required to set aside from its resources a fixed sum 
every year The sums thus set aside are demoted m the 
first mstance to the construaion of protective imgation 
and other works, and, if necessary, to relief measures, 
any sum left over is utilised m building up a provmaal 
famme msurance fund The growth of the railways and 
the development of irrigation constitute, however, the 
greatest protection against the efferts of a widespread 
drought 

Thus the idea that eveiythmg was to be done for the 
people by the State became deep-rooted m the mmds of 
the masses To them, the British Government became a 
Ma-bap^ Government, whidi earned the popular name 
* Means “parento* , hence paternal government 
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of sarkarl This confidence in ihc Government developed 
in the minds of the masses a conservative background of 
sanity; they could be swayed only if this bed-rock of 
confidence was undermined. And if poverty' continues 
to be the dominant fcanirc of die economic picturcj and 
should tlic Trustees concern themselves more with the 
political grievances of the articulate few and less with 
the many economic difficulties of the masses^ there will 
always remain a grave risk of a general break-up of tins 
foundation. 

Q}) FIRST DECADE OF TltE T\t^nETH CENTURY 

But llie political feelings and aspirations of the educated 
classes could not be ignored. Following the agitation led 
against Lord Cur7on’s scheme for tlic partition of Bengal, 
the British Parliament sought to conciliate influential 
and vocal Indian opinion by a measure of representation 
on the Councils. 

Lord Minto succeeded Lord Curzon, and in liis 
Minute of August igo6 he stated his views as follows: 

“We, the Government of India, cannot shut our eyes 
to present conditions. The political | atmosphere is full 
of change, questions arc before us which w'e cannot 
afford to ignore and which we must attempt to answer, 
and to me it would appear to be all-important that the 
initiative should emanate from us, tliat tlic Government 
of India should not be put in the position of appearing 
to have its hands forced by agitation in this country or 
by pressure from Home, tliat we should be tlie first to 
• Sarkar = overlord. 
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recognise surrounding conditions, and to place before 
' 7 - His Majesty’s] Government dib opinions which personal 
experience and a close toudi with the everyday life of 
India entitle us to hold ” 

The realisation that the bureaucratic system of govern- 
ment though suitable for securing efficient administration, 
could not long be mamtamed, and that it is necessary 
to associate Indians m the governance of their country 
characterised the attitude of Simla and Whitehall durmg 
this period The Government of India Act of 1909 was 
passed to give effect to what is known as the Mmto- 
Morley Reforms Representation of classes and interests 
other than of territorial areas was secured by these 
reforms The framers of the constitution, moreover, did 
not envisage it as anythmg like mcipient parbamentaty 
government In the course of the speech with which 
Lord Mmto opened the new Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil on January 5, 1910, he declared that representative 
government as understood m Western countries is totally 
mapphcable to India and would be uncongenial to her 
traditions He was emphatic on the question of mamtam- 
mg the supremacy of Bntish admimstration which could 
m no circumstances be delegated to any kmd of repre- 
sentative assembly The Councils were created to offer 
opportunities to non-offiaal members for mfluenemg 
Government policy — ^bui not to create parliamentary 
forms of government in any sense For this purpose, 
the offiaal majority in the Provmcial Legislative Councils 
was abandoned, and the central legislature tvas recon- 
structed and enlarged 
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(c) DYARCHY— REFORMS OF I919 

Within four months of the declaration of war, India 
sent 21 cavalry regiments, 69 infantry battalions, and 
204 guns. Her total contribution was 1,302,000 men, 
173,000 animals, and 3,692,000 tons of supplies and 
ordnance stores. 

The comradeship of the trenches in the hour of great 
trial, and tlie realisation of the value of India’s loyalty 
in the midst of a world rent asunder by war, chaos, and 
confusion, iuspired His Majesty’s Government to announce 
in the House of Commons in 1917 that their policy in 
regard to India was “the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire.” It was a dramatic 
reversal of their predecessors’ ideas in regard to tlie 
practicability of establishing a parliamentary system in 
India, Equally dramatic was the reception given to the 
announcement by Indian liberal politicians. 

But this announcement, for which the CoaUtion 
Government were responsible, should not be regarded 
only as the inevitable response to India’s aspirations 
fostered by educational facilities offered to India by the 
British Government. The underlying motive was to 
strengthen the British administration in India by giving 
it a democratic character; that is to say, British statesmen, 
anticipating India’s reactions to post-War development, 
adopted a policy of the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration, and assured the 
politically minded class of the intention of establishing 
gradually responsible government in India. 
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There v.'aSj ho\vever, another reason Those who had, 
without any bias, observed the working of the Govern- 
ment of India realised that a change was necessary even 
for the sake of the effiaenty of the mechamsm itse^ 

The glanng defects of a system which was still in 
essentials what it had been ever since the days of Warren 
Hastmgs were recognised by some notable British 
admmistrators Even those who hold a “die-haid” 
attitude regarding Bnush control m India admit that 
the system should be adapted to the needs of modem 
tunes Here is an extract from an author whose book 
represents in many respects the “die-hard” conception 
of British administration m India 

“The Secretariat became rapidly divorced from 
actuality A clever young man was taken up to the 
Olympian heights and passed for the whole of his services 
from one staff billet to another, never again retunung 
to the inglorious, uncomfortable, unicmunetative, >et 
vital District work From the Secretariat were chosen 
the Members of the Council, and it was thus easy and 
common for a man to spend thirty-five years m India, 
and nse to supreme control of a great provmce, and yet 
know little more of India and the Indians than he would 
have known had he spent these years m Whitehall The 
Simla body, as the supreme directorate and its staff may 
generically be called, was a small and select band, and, 
like all such coteries, was engaged m an endless mtemeeme 
struggle for posts and dccmations As usual in such 
commumties, the petticoat played an important part, and 
the wearer of the petticoat was not always free from the 
imputation of inegular influence In such an atmosphere, 
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no great policy can be conceived and produced. With 
difficulty, through the noise of the grinding of axes, can 
be heard the footfall of the approaching barbarian or the 
challenge of the sentinel.”^ 

The late Mr. Edwin Montagu^ describes the Govern- 
ment of India as being “indefensible in its present form.” 
“The dead hand of the Government of India,” he wrote, 
“is over everything, blighting it.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
in his book® commented severely on the existence of a 
soulless administration, and “government by a despatch 
box occasionally tempered by the loss of a key” was the 
description of the wags of Simla. 

The alien character of the a dmini stration was also a 
subject of severe comment. 

“It hangs,” writes Fielding-HaU, “as if suspended 
from the Viceroy and the Council. It has no roots in the 
soil of India. It is not indigenous in any way. Its vitality 
is derived from England, transmitted through the Secre- 
tary of State and the Viceroy. The Government of India 
has no existence apart from England. It is only ‘Indian’ 
.inasmuch as it governs India, and not that it proceeds 
from India or is composed of Indians. The truth by 
which it lives is that it is purely English. The whole 
system of the Government of India down to the last 
detail is alien, is exotic.”^ 

After wandering in the maze of formidable com- 
plications, the unique form of constitution known as 

^ The Lou Dominion, by A. E. Carthill. 

- Afy hidian Diary, by Edwin S. Montagu. 

“ Government of India, by J. R. MacDonald. 

* The Passing of an Empire, by Fielding-Hall. 
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Dyarchy was brought onto being by the Government of 
India Act of 1919 

The functions of government are mtervoven m a 
complete fabric The mtroduction of a Dyarchy necessi- 
tates a change in that administtativc design, for Dyarchy 
IS the system of dual government whereby the admim- 
strative work of a provmce is earned out by a dual executive 
body The objea of Dyarchy was poUtical education, 
which can only be achieved through a gradual expansion 
of responsibihty 

Withm three years of the introduction of reforms, a 
Committee^ under the presidency of the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman was appomted “to enquire into the difficulties 
arising from, or defects inherent m, the working of the 
Government of India Act and the rules thereunder 
and to mvestigate the feasibility and desirability of 
securmg remedies for such difficulues or defects consistent 
with the structure, policy, and purpose of the Act, by 
acuon taken under the Act and the rules, or by such 
amendments of the Act as appear necessary to rectify 
any adniimstrative imperfections ” 

The Report was issued m 1925 I believe die adoption 
of some of its recommendations would have removed 
certam weaknesses from the workmg of Dyarchy The 
critics and obstruetiomsts of this constitutional expedient 
failed to reahse that by the mtroduction of an dement 
of corporate responsibility it would have fulfilled its 
mam object, namely, the trammg of Indians m conductmg 
parhamentary government Although Dyarchy is based on 
the theory of the separate responsibility of the Govemor- 
‘ The Reforms Enquiry Comimttee, 1925 
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in-Council for reserved subjects and of the Governor 
acting with his Ministers for transferred subjects, the 
entire Government must be concerned as an organic 
whole, as a unitary system. His Excellency Lord Willing- 
don, then Governor of Madras, conducted his Govern- 
ment as a unitary Government. 

While the writer recognises the transitory feature of 
Dyarchy, it is his conviction that the experiment has not 
been given a fair trial and the fullest use has not been 
made of the opportunities that could have been secured 
within the restricted sphere of responsibility entrusted to 
Indian Ministers. 

The breakdown of the Dyarchical mechanism was due 
not only to its inherent weaknesses, but to the deliberate 
policy of organised obstruction from within the legislative 
councils pursued by the Indian Home-rule party. It is no 
doubt the duty of an opposition to oppose, but instead 
of developing a policy of reasonable opposition to the 
Government, which, in course of time, might have so 
influenced policy as to have enabled it virtually to dis- 
charge another duty of an opposition, to provide an 
alternative government, the party became largely domi- 
nated by the sterile desire to wreck the constitution. 

The same tactics will undoubtedly be repeated by the 
Congress if and when an opportunity presents itself. 
With the popularity it has gained, its adherents will have 
an easy entry into the legislatures, where, by methods 
of obstruction, they would increase their prestige and 
propaganda among the people. 

Secondly, there was a scarcity of men of mark. The 
Ministerial persoimel of the Provincial Governments 
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was, at best, composed only of second-class men, of 
no outstanding merit, for those successful m their own 
professional life were too proud or too busy to play the 
game of politics The Dyarchical form of government 
which required taa, judgment, and efficiency on the 
part of the Mmisters to work it successfully, produced 
a senes of curious phenomena m the admmistration of 
the country, but none has been so pathetic as the drcssing- 
up of mediocrities to play the part of “responsible” 
men A clerk m an insurance company finds hims elf 
reckoned as a financial authority, an absentee landlord 
takes charge of a portfolio of subjects that concern the 
peasantry, a disgruntled and unsuccessful busmess man 
becomes an authority on labour, or a clever lawyer on 
irrigation 

Thirdly, there was the question of finance The reforms 
were inaugurated with the hope that each province would 
have a surplus, and that there would be no necessity for 
resorting to fresh taxation Unfortimately, circumstances 
have bched these anuapations Indeed, the difficulty 
arismg from serious finanaal strmgcncy has been one of 
the mam obstacles to the success of the reforms Under 
Dyarchy, full immsteiial responsibility was not signalised 
by control of the purse, and consequently it was possible 
for a Mmister to shelter himself behmd the plea that he 
had “no money” for carrymg out his schemes for the 
development of the departments under his charge 

Apart from these difficulties, the fundamental defect 
of the constitution of 1919 has been the absence of 
orgamc relations between the pohtical government and 
local bodies 
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3. Local Self-governing Bodies in British India 

It is, I' think, universally accepted that no form of 
government in a State can truly claim to be representative 
of the popular will if it does not rest upon a healthy 
local administration which is in organic touch with the 
central power constituting . that government. The early 
British administrators realised that a fuUy developed 
machinery for local self-government was a necessity for the 
growth of a representative form of pohtical government. 

In aU subsequent attempts to lead India towards 
responsible government, it wasj fully realised that the 
first steps to be taken should be in the sphere of developing 
local self-government. The advocates of democracy in 
India contend that the democratic ideal in its true sense 
forms an organic part of such socio-political institutions 
as the village communities, and that the sense of civic 
responsibility developed in their administration would 
make the constitutional changes in the provinces and the 
centre a success. But the record of local self-govern- 
ment in British India is, on the whole, a record pf failure. 

Lord Ripon^ showed a benevolent regard for creating 
local bodies charged with the responsibility of conducting 
day-to-day administration as a means of popular and 
political education, but his advisers could not see that the 
natural and logical procedure was to revive the village 
communities by investing them with authority. “These 
village communities,” writes Lord Metcalfe, “seem to last 
where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles 

^ See Resolution of Lord Ripon on local self-government 
in 1882. 
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down, revolution succeeds to revolution, but the village 
community remams the same The union of the pillage 
communities has contributed more than any other cause 
to the preservation of die peoples of India through all 
these revolutions and changes which they have suffered, 
and is m a high degree conduave to their happiness and 
to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and 
mdependence ” 

The form of local self-government as it existed m 
India was primarily an aggregate of small groups These 
had the charaaeristics of self-governing corporations 
which regulated the affairs of the village or of a group) 
of villages If they are ated as examples m regard to 
both their past record and their value as the future basis 
of democracy m India, it is necessary to remember the 
circumstances under which they have flourished They 
were small bodies, free from external pressure or influence, 
and their jurisdiction was limited 

The fundamental difference between the form of local 
self-government as represented by the village communities 
and that of the present is that the former has an mde- 
pendent growth and the latter is I created by the State 
as autonomous centres within itself by devolution and 
delimitations of its own functions The system is largely 
based on the English model of local self-government, and 
the prmciples laid down by the Government of Lord 
Ripon still form the basis of various Acts that operate 
m the provmces These measures are right as far as they 
go, but they do not go far enough They have not taken 
account of the past history of local government m India 
The vanou^measures of decentralisation which were 
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initiated in the last third of the nineteenth century had 
two fatal defects. They created a number of isolated 
units of local government. They did not make financial 
provision adequate to the responsibilities imposed. Recent 
legislation has done nothing to remove these defects. It 
is no good linking village government with larger units 
which have no organic connection with the Provincial 
Government and no adequate financial resources. This 
is the way to enlarge a sham, not to build up\a vital 
structure. If local self-government bodies are to flourish 
in India their relationship with the Provincial Govern- 
ment must be intimate, they must have a financial 
endowment adequate to their responsibilities, and they 
must be in touch with one another. 

There are various reasons for the failure of local 
self-government institutions as a suitable, field for training 
India in the management of public affairs. In the first 
place, the structure of the constitution, hedged in with 
various restrictions on the powers conferred ^fupon the 
local bodies, has largely deprived them of vital relations 
with the social life of the commxinity. While, at the 
initial stage, ofiicial guidance and control were neces- 
sary, even desirable, the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
which preceded the Act of 1919, admitted that official 
guidance had been prolonged up to a point at which it 
has impeded the grov/th of initiative and responsibility. 

Secondly, when in consonance with the formula laid 
down in the Montagu-Chehnsford Report that there should 
be the largest /possible freedom for local bodies from 
outside control, their administration was handed over 
to “non-officials,” these men have been concerned more 
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■wjth dMCising their newly acquired powers than with 
using the opportunity of devdopmg local self-government 
On the contrary, they have become the chief agents in 
the demoralisation and perversion of the pubhc spirit of 
the people Within these undeveloped institutions there 
has grown up, in recent years, a very marked anti-social 
outlook Communal friction and party factions have 
already affected the structure of] local self-govemmg 
bodies to such an extent that Provincial Governments 
have found it necessary, m some instances, to resume 
their control over local self-governing authorities 
The durd reason for the present unsatisfactory state 
of local bodies is the detenotauon of local services In 
relaxing their control over local bodies, the Provmaal 
Goverrunents failed to set up checks of a kmd which 
have come to be imposed on local self-government in 
England 

“The history of local sdf-govemment m Oteat Britain 
durmg the nineteenth century might be described from 
one angle as the steady mvasion by the Central Govern- 
ment of a sphere formerly left entirely to local authonties 
No picture of British local self-government could be 
more false than that which depicts the local authorities 
as enpymg the largest possible mdependence of outside 
control 

The best school of democracy and the best guarantee 
of Its success is the practice of local self-government, 
but, so far, we m India have not succeeded m developmg 
electorates for local bodies Here lies the Jacob’s Ladder 
that will lead up to the goal at which our politicians 
* Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, vol i 
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aim . Without the strong and stable foundation of local 
self-government, any attempt to establish a truly repre- 
sentative form of government in the provinces and in 
the Centre is bound to end in disastrous failure. And yet 
the suggestion that the village communities should be 
developed as local autonomous bodies forming the base 
of the Indian political structure inspires no enthusiasm 
among the framers of a future constitution for India. The 
Indian politicians find in such a process of development 
a tardy realisation of their goal, and the British adminis- 
trators view with regret the results of official schemes for 
rehabiUtatmg village self-government in the past, Re- 
centiy Lord Irwin referred to the Indian panchayaO- 
system as : 

“All that has survived of the rich promise of the first 
Aryan political genius, the arrested germs, as it were, 
of parliaments which might have been, and now the 
object of scientific study, much as atrophied organs in 
the human body, which once were vital parts in the struc- 
ture of ancestors very different from ourselves to-day, 
engage the attention of physiologists.”^ 

We should, however, remember that this atrophy of 
vital village fife is one of the results of historic circum- 
stances that contrived to place India for long outside the 
arena of “creative history.” To-day, we are beginning to 
realise the need for autonomous village bodies, and in 
the task of their revival lies the real test of constructive 
statesmanship. 

But the demands for self-government in the provinces 

^ Panchayat — Village Council. 

^ Political India. Edited by Sir John Gumming. 
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and m the Centre became msistent “Constitutional 
advance and reform on a provincial or national scale,” 
observed a well-known social worker of India, “still loom 
large in the public mind dangerously beyond their true 
proportions in view of the real importance of local self- 
government, whereon the very foundations of democracy 
have to be built m solidiQr and m detail By 1927 
the British Government came to the conclusion that 
India was seethmg widi discontent, and that the time 
had come for the extension of the degree cff responsible 
government granted by the Act of 1919 

4 The Pathology of Indian Unreii 

Under the leadership of Gandhi, the present unrest in 
India began with a small band of pseudo-rdigious youth 
The unique system of government known as “Dyardiy” 
had just been launched in cucumstances of excepuonal 
difficulty In View of the enstence of a terrorist movement 
m certam parts of India, it became necessary to pass 
legislation known as the Rowlatt Act This legislation 
called forth an outburst of protest from the pohocally 
mmded public, and the agitauon led to noting at several 
cities and culmmated in a tragic and regrettable madent 
at Amntsat (Punjab) The military fired upon an unarmed 
crowd of ten thousand men, women, and children met m 
a park known as the Jall^wala Bagh^ without giving 

^ Bnltsh Connection mth India, bj K T Paul, 1927 
* The incident has a parallel m the history of England Over 
a hundred years ago (1819) the “Peterloo Massacre” took place 
at Manchester 
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adequate notice to allow for the dispersal of the crowd. 
This and subsequent incidents showed that some thin g 
lilce a panic had seized the provincial authorities. 

Relying on his experience in South Africa, Gandhi 
advised the National leaders to organise a nation-wide 
campaign of non-cooperation, and came forward to lead 
the movement. With a view to intensifying the campaign, 
and to gaining the support of the Moslem population, 
the Treaty of Sevres was included in the items of 
grievances against the British Government. 

A special session of the Congress held in Calcutta in 
September 1920 accepted the leadership of Gandhi and 
adopted Iiis programme. Its object, as then announced, 
was threefold: redress of the alleged wrongs done to the 
Moslems in the Treaty of Sevres; the pimishment of the 
agencies responsible for the Jallianwala Bagh Massacre; 
and the attainment of Swaraj as the only effectual means 
of preventing a repetition of similar wrongs. The 
programme included: 

(a) Surrender of titles and honorary offices and resigna- 
tion from nominated seats in local bodies. 

(b) Refusal to attend Government levees, durbars, and 
other official and semi-official functions held by Govern- 
ment officials or in their honour, 

(c) Gradual withdrawal from schools and colleges 
owned, aided, or controlled by Government and, in place 
of such schools and colleges, the establishment of national 
schools and colleges in the various provinces. 

(d) Gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and 
litigants and the establishment of private arbitration courts 
by their aid for the settlement of private disputes. 

Q 
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{e) Refusal on the part of the mihtary, clencal, and 
labouring classes to offer themsdves as recruits for service 
m Mesopotamia 

(j) Withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for 
election to the Reformed Councils, and refusal on the 
part of the voters to vote for any candidate who may, 
despite the advice of Congress, offer himself for 
election 

(g) The boycott of foreign goods 

With the exception of the last item, the programme 
proved to he a failure The lawyers who went on strike 
returned to an extended practice with the glory of 
national heroes, the deluded students resumed their 
studies m the Government Sdiools and Colleges, and not 
more than twenty title-holders surrendered iheir titles 
If the success of the boycott of British merchandise 
was at the mitial stage phenomenal, it was due to the 
magic of Gandhi’s personality and not to any deep con- 
viction on the pact of the merchants and the majority of 
their customers The Indian miU-owners, of course, wel- 
comed the spread of a movement which ought make 
It possible for them to mcrease the prices of their 
commodity 

The real success of the movement was psychological 
It mspired a sort of vague fcelmg among the masses that 
the sarkar (the British Government) was hostile to the 
real mterests of the people and that they should now 
follow the Mahatma^ Gandhi as an incarnation of God 
who came to rescue them from the dommadon of an 
ahen government 

* Mahatma = Great Soul 
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The secret of Gandhi’s popularity with the Indian 
masses lies in his religious appeal. He declared time after 
time that his mission was to “spiritualise politics” and 
that India was to attain freedom by her readiness to suffer 
and to be humiliated. With this end in view he exhorted 
his followers to rely entirely on God. 

“If we can but throw ourselves,” he writes/ “into His 
lap as our only help, we shall come out scathless through 
every ordeal that the Government may subject us to. If 
nothing happens without His permitting, where is the 
difficulty in believing that He is trying us even through 
this Government? I would take our complaints to Him 
and be angry with Him for so cruelly trying us. And He 
will soothe us and forgive us if we will but trust in Him!” 

Gandhi’s direction of the movement emphasised the 
significance of such practices as fasting, penance, and 
other forms of self-immolation, and glorified them as 
being the most virtuous acts for the sake of India’s 
freedom. The young men and women enlisted in their 
thousands in this movement for ending or mending the 
“satanic” British Government by a process of their self- 
purification through suffering. 

Once the writer asked a faithful follower of Gandhi 
whether the non-violent, non-cooperation movement 
might be considered as a political expedient. He re- 
sented the suggestion, and remarked that the movement 
is an intellectual process towards self-purification through 
voluntary suffering. 

The importance of masochism as a revolutionary 

^ Quoted in Political Philosophy of Gandhi, by M. Ruthna- 
swamy, M.L.C., 1922. 
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motive IS recognised by psychologists The appeal to the 
Indian youth of Gandhi^s gospel of vicanous suffering 
may perhaps be explamed by psychiatrists However that 
may be, while the Western mmd is inclined to regard 
Gandhi's repeated self-imposed fasts and those of his 
followers as out of place in the world of practical pohtics, 
whatever may be Aeir ment m the world of the spint, 
m India these acts have a very defimte, if pathological, 
reaction on pohtics So the significant fact behmd the 
perverted pathological phenomena of Indian unrest re 
mams a vast majority of Indian youth who cannot find 
even a lumted scope for the natural expression of their 
spmt of service have been drawn to this programme of 
voluntary suffermg 

Gandhi’s programme evoked for a time a stem in- 
transigent spirit, but the tension of keepmg it disaphned 
within the bounds of non-violent ethic^ ideals proved to 
be too severe The riots which broke out m various parts 
of India showed Gandhi the magmtude ofhis “Himalayan 
blunder,” and the Government offered him the sohtude 
of a prison cell to ponder over the consequences of bis 
movement 

The civil disobedience campaign is the offsprmg of 
Its predecessor — the non-cooperation movement, other- 
wise barren of definite results The last stage of the 
movement, declared this popular Isaiah, would be the 
refusal to pay taxes, and the campaign was maugurated 
by his “Salt March” m defiance of the salt tax The 
object was to create circumstances of conflia with the 
authorities, and the choice of salt and the method of 
announcmg his campaign of avil disobedience were 
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considered a most effective device for rousing the masses 
and embarrassing the Government. 

To a critical and dispassionate observer, the entire 
development of Indian unrest appears to be so inherently 
weak that no Government need have any fear from its 
onslaughts. In the first place, the technique of mass 
appeal, applied ever since 1905, has proved to be utterly 
inadequate to rouse and sustain an organised revolt, 
notwithstanding the liberal use of the Hindu Pantheon 
and of numerous superstitions in order to fire the popu- 
lar imagination. During the agitation, followed by the 
notorious administrative blunder of Lord Curzon in 
partitioning Bengal, the boycott of British goods was one 
of the main weapons forged to fnghten the British 
mercantile community. Sir Surendranath Banerjee,^ a 
prominent leader of that movement, speaking at a 
Swadeshi” meeting in the comtyard of a village temple, 
describes his performance as follows: 

“As I spoke and had my eyes fixed upon the Temple 
and the image, and my mind was full of the associations 
of the place, in a moment of sudden impulse I appealed 
to the audience to stand up and to take a solemn vow in 
the presence of the god of their worship. I administered 
the vow and the whole audience, standing, repeated the 
words after me. . . . ‘Invoking God Almighty to be our 
Witness, and standing in the presence of after-generations, 
we take this solemn vow that so far as practicable, we 
shall use home-made articles and abstain from the use of 
foreign articles. So help us God,’ ” But these dramatic 

^ He became a Minister of local self-government in Bengal 
under the reforms. - Literally, National, 
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perfonnances throu^out the country failed to awaken a 
spmt of revolt among the masses 
Secondly, a diligent search through Gandhi’s wntmgs 
and speeches does not reveal a scheme of government 
that might be substituted for the present “satamc” 
British admmistration Nor does he even guide his 
followers m formulating a polmcal creed based on a 
philosophical concept of the State Is it to be a form of 
government evolvmg from a social contract as expounded 
by Rousseau, or is it to be a dehberate attempt to construct 
a mechamsm m which the needs of multiple and diverse 
commumties are to be adjusted m the interests of the 
whole of India? The National Congress “boycotted” the 
Indian Statutory Commission, but subsequently produced 
a document givmg an outline of the kind of constitution 
which, m the opimon of the Congress Committee, would 
be sutable for India To a cntical mind, the constitution 
proposed m the Report* appears to be too optimistic as 
regards solvmg the difficulties that stand m the way of 
mtroducmg a parliamentary form of government m India 
The authors of the Report took shelter imder certam 
popular cants and shibboleths, and lost no opportumty m 
recitmg the virtue of some obscure magic of democracy 
The Congress workers, like their equivalents m other 
countries, are adepts in usmg appropriate words to 
mystify the millions But the masses m India are not 
easily swayed by mere negative propaganda Six weeks 
after the failure of the Congress to come to any agreement 
upon the Nehru Report, Gandhi staged his Salt March 
to the sea 


^ Known as the Nehru Report 
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, A reference should be made to the so-called revolu- 
tionary movement in India. It originated diuring the 
agitation of 1905-75 but was rigorously suppressed by 
the “iron hand.” The dying embers of the movement 
were revived by certain forces of post-War development; 
but as a movement, I believe, it is of no serious permanent 
importance. It is of exotic growth, without any support 
whatever ftom the masses. Its recruits come from our 
middle classes who, after the completion of a course of 
studies in the university, find themselves in the ranks of 
the unemployed. For a'post carrying a monthly salary of 
pz los. in a Government or in a British commercial 
firm, there are often more than five himdred applications 
— and these from the yoxmg men who are supposed to 
hold “anti-British” feelings! These young men find, in 
the midst of a depressing social environment, a source of 
stimulant in airing doctrinaire views of revolution. The 
revolt of youth in India is more against the disintegrated 
social system than against the State, and is not associated 
with a constructive political programme. The pseudo- 
religious character of the revolutionary movement, the 
morbid and neurotic elements that largely compose it, 
should be of interest to students of abnormal psychology. 

The following description of his initiation into a 
revolutionary association, given by one of the recruits in 
Bengal, in 1914, will illustrate the extent to which the 
worship of the Hindu Goddess, Kali,^ is incorporated in 
the revolutionary cult: 

“On Kali Puja day of that year I was summoned from 
my home by Puma, and under his instructions myself and 

1 The Destroyer of Evil. 
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the following men did fast for the whole day After 
rightfall Puma took all four of us to the cremation ground 
There Puma had arranged for the image of Kah and at 
the feet of the image he had placed two revolvers We 
were all of us made to touch the image and to take a vow 
to r emain faithful to the Samti ^ On this occasion we 
received our SarniU names ” 

The basic idea of Indian unrest is to coerce England 
into grantmg India full Domimon status, but there is a 
wide divergence as to the methods for puttmg pres- 
sure on the British Government Gandhi’s non-violent 
non-cooperation, or civil disobedience, the cry of the 
extremist party m the Congress for complete indepen- 
dence, and Che sporadic cerronsm of the revolutionary 
groups — all are deluded into believing that only by threats 
will thQ' succeed m attaining Stcaraj An amusmg illus- 
tration of threats of what would happen if the Imperial 
Parliament ultimately refused to concihate the Congress 
was furnished by the late Mr Sen Gupta, a mayor of 
Calcutta, m a speech at Mangalore He said "Withm 
twenty-four hours, every department of the Government 
would be paralysed, trams would not run, ships would 
not be loaded, law courts would be empty, and poheemen 
would not lift their hands a^mst Ae people That’s 
the situation Mr MacDonald would have to face” 
When such outbursts charaaense the utterances of those 
who pretend to occupy the rank of leadership, one may 
despair of any legitimate success of a compheated con- 
stitutional device, for no modern State can be managed 
by demagogues But even the hberals, completely de- 
^ Sarmit = oigaiusation 
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throned as they are from Indian political hfe, tacitly sup- 
port these agitations in the hope of striking a bargain 
with the Government. Some of the prominent Indian 
liberals joined the boycott movement against the Indian 
Statutory CommissioUj and in order to conciliate them 
the Government proposed the device of the Round Table 
Conference. 


5. An All-India Federation 

True federation must grow out of a living unity, and 
therefore any attempt to bring it into existence by a 
"deliberate” policy reduces it to a mere political robot, 
put together with a marvel of intricate safeguards and 
other precious devices. If it is agreed that the living spirit 
may yet breathe life into its nostrils, the fear of creating 
a Frankenstein monster should stiU haunt the creators of 
the Indian Federation. 

The idea of federation came wthin the realm of 
practical politics, as it were, by a wave of Prospero’s 
wand! The gesture firom a number of pseudo-autonomous 
States to form themselves into federating imits dramati- 
cally altered the stages of constitutional development as 
visualised by the Indian Statutory Commission. 

But in the process of what Lord Irwin described as 
“progressive generous constitution-building” the archi- 
tects discovered that the "unities” required for the edifice 
were not readily available. What is more, there is a great 
risk of bringing into play the disintegrating forces inherent 
in “pro\dncial patriotism” which has, indeed, been a 
source of weakness in Indian history. The Indian poli- 
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ticians who acclaimed AU-India Federation to be the 
ideal form of government m India were bewildered with 
the complexities and controverstts that arose m the course 
of the game of pohtical bargammg Having failed to be 
umted m their proposals and plans, the undignified 
spectacle of their naggmg, like a peevish child, at the 
Government became a feature of the conferences and 
comimttees 

There is a well-known story of a certain Viceroy who, 
confronted by a portentous file containing opmions, 
cross-opinions, arguments, comments, recommendations 
and, in many cases, recrimmatioos, closed the whole affair 
with two words “Drop it” One wonders why these 
words have not as yet been used by those who now 
find themselves confronted with interminable volumes of 
divergent views on the future constitution for India 

However, m a statement on June 27, 1932, the Secretary 
of State for India made it clear that the British Govern- 
ment have decided upon dehberate'^ and not haphazard 
progress in regard to India’s future constitution The 
plan would be (i) An AU-India Federation, (2) Central 
Responsibility with safeguards, and (3) Provmcial 
Autonomy 

(o) FINANCE 

The first and primary consideration m regard to 
the workmg of the constitution proposed m the White 
Paper on Indian Reforms is finance Here we have to 
reckon not only with the present budgetary deficit but 
with the fact that even the possibihty of mcreased revenue 
' The Italics are mine — N G. 
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from land cannot be relied on. There is scarcely an item 
of income the yield of which would not be lessened by 
increasing the rate of taxation. 

The costly administration of the Government of India, 
progressively increasing since the reforms, provides less 
than 2 per cent of the total expenditure for the purpose 
of the agricultural development of the country. A direct 
frontal attack is necessary for removing tire numerous 
social deficiencies of the masses, such as illiteracy, ill- 
health, and mental inertia; and this would require a 
considerable increase in educational and public health 
expenditure. So far, the outstanding obstacle to the 
introduction of compulsory primary education has been 
the absence of the necessary finance. Those who are 
concerned with the economic welfare of India are seriously 
questioning whether it would be desirable to enter upon 
an expensive political venture at a time when the economic 
world is driven almost to desperation by the world 
depression. One may indeed ask whether the economic 
conditions of India’s teeming millions arc likely to be 
improved by setting up such a constitutional mechanism 
as would add considerably to the ever-increasing cost of 
all her administrative and legislative services. 

A careful scrutiny^ of the White Paper proposals and 
of the situation discovered by the “fact-finding” Com- 
mittee on Indian Federal Finance would show that the 
Federation will start with an initial deficit of about 
3C4 *6 millions. It is proposed to create two new provinces, 
Sind and Orissa, involving an annual federal subvention 

^ The author is indebted to Mr. V. K. Rao of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, for the figures quoted. 
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Gi£i 5 millions The surrender of the provmaalcontnbu- 
tions and the tributes from Indian States and payments 
to some Indian States as compensation for territory 
surrendered would add to this burden withm ten years 
The position of the Provmcial Governments does not 
appear cheerful Bengal, for mstance, may just balance 
her budget if she is provided with half the proceeds of 
the export duty of jute Rather a precarious state of 
affairs 

(6) DEFENCE 

The problem of Indian finance is associated with that 
of Indian defence Sir Walter Layton, m his Report on 
Indian Fmance, embodied in the Report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, pomted out that m mihtary 
espendituce India is seventh on the hst among the Great 
Powers of the world, and that her expenditure on arma> 
mcnts IS between two and three times as great as the 
whole of the rest of the Empire outside Great Bntam 
Sir Walter observes “India has not obtamed any relief 
from the greater sense of world security which has 
succeeded the World War On the contrary, her defence 
expenditure has risen even after allowmg for the rise m 
prices, and has grown more rapidly than m other parts 
of the Empire ” 

The armament expenditure^ of the British Empire (m 
milhons of pounds) is given opposite 
The defence expenditure per head of population of 
Great Bntam is 1,2 5s , of Canada 8s , of Australia £1^ 
and of Bntish India 14s lod But while the mcidence of 
* See Armament Expenditure qf the World, by Jacobson 
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defence expenditure calculated on the basis of population 
appears trifling compared with Great Britain, the figures 
of income per head of population of these mo countries 
should be taken into consideration. 

The strength of the Indian Army is about 275,000, 
and it is argued in some quarters that this could, and 
should, be considerably reduced in order to bring dov^m 
the expenditure involved in its maintenance. The solution 
of the Indian defence problem depends largely, in my 
opinion, on the development of a sense of security from 
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aggression by India’s neighbours or some more distant 
but still Asiatic power. So long as tlicre is no positive 
indication of that sccurit}' in Asia, the British Government 
must maintain a high standard of efficiency of Indian 
defence. Since tliat standard of efficiency involves a 
higher expenditure than the country can afford, I believe 
Indian defence should be made an integral part of the 
Imperial Defence System. The entire cost of the mainte- 
nance of internal security troops (equivalent to President 
Hoover’s Police Component) should be borne by the 
Government of India; the rest of the cost should be met 
from Imperial sources. 
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There is no hope of financial stability for the Govern- 
ments, Piovmcial and Central, if there be no snbstanti^ 
reductions m military expenditure The Central Govern- 
ment now receives about 13 5 acres (£10 millions) from 
the piovmces as income tax, and tinder piovmcial 
autonomy this sum should belong to the provmces With 
the military budget at its present figure, the Central 
Government cannot spare mote than 5 out of 13 5 acres , 
the Federal Finance Committee proposed, therefore, that 
for the present 8 5 acres (JjS 4 millions) should be with- 
held from the piovmces The result would be to leave 
the piovmces on a defiat basis 

In the controversies over India’s defence problem 
there is a psychological faaot which has to be reckoned 
with No honest Indian will deny that India’s present 
ability to defend herself against either internal faction or 
external aggression by land or sea is small But equally, 
no honest Bnasher will deny that, up to almost the 
present day. Government policy has been to discourage 
the growth of Indian imhtaty Iradership, and without 
leadership no rank and file, however martial, however 
well tramed, can fight The situation, therefore, demands 
mutual forbearance Indian political leaders must recog- 
mse that British troops caimot be dispensed with for very 
many years to come, and that their presence m India will 
entail a larger British element m the direaion of policy 
than they may on other considerations desire to have, 
but equally, this British dement and the Imperial 
Parliament must recognise that the British Government 
have, by their discouragement of Indian military leader- 
ship in the past, brought about this difficult situation, 
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The solution now depends largely on the attitude Parlia- 
ment will take in the direction of creating an effective 
Indian military leadership and of their keeping the growth 
of India’s military self-sufficiency in line with the growth 
generally of India’s constitutional responsibilities. 

“It should be the proud privilege and the proud duty 
of Great Britain now to initiate us in the mysteries of 
conducting our own defence.”^ 

But the Defence Sub-committee of the Round Table 
Conference recommend that the Indian legislature should 
have no voice in determining military policy, nor should 
it be able to exercise any control over military ex- 
penditure. The Sub-committee also jealously guard the 
power of extending the military training of Indians. 

The continued presence of a British element in Indian 
Army administration may foment legitimate suspicions 
in the minds of Indian political leaders that this element 
will take advantage of their inevitable presence to control 
administration in directions, or to an extent, not favourable 
to the fulfilment of the ultimate purpose of a system 
of military control which shall be consistent with the 
attainment of self-government. 

It is agreed that while the presence of the British 
element in the Army in India is essential, there can be no 
question of granting her absolute self-government, and 
it is commonly held that this makes impracticable the 
conferment of Dominion status. But does this neces- 
sarily follow? The expression “Dominion status” to 
me means no more, and no less, than conferment on a 
unit in the British Commonwealth of Nations of the 

^ Gandhi’s speech at the second Round Table Conference. 
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greatest possible measure of mdependence consistent 
with (a) security of that umt so that the Empire shall 
be kept whole, and (6) the equal and free development of 
the other units composing that whole That is as much 
as to say that I am not gomg tt> be mtmudated by phrases 
mto either withholdmg from, or grantmg to, Bntish India 
powers which at her present stage of evolution she ought, 
or ought not, m my judgment, to have And I hope and 
beheve that the pohtical sense of British statesmen will 
not be mtumdated either The Empire is not machine- 
made, and there is no need to m\ent a yardstick which 
any component part must measure up to before being 
declared a Dommion 

(c) FEDERATION AND FEDERATINO VOTTS 

The third important item m regard to proposals for 
an AU-India Federation i$ the problem of the relations 
of the Federal Government with the federating umts, and 
this has given rise to a number of extremely compheated 
issues Bntish admimstrators have long realised that over- 
centrahsation m the government of such a vast coun- 
try should be avoided, and it is with this object that 
Dyarchy was estabhshed m the provmces as a pre- 
paratory stage towards the attainment of provmcial 
autonomy 

But It IS to be remembered that m all countries where 
the prmaple of decentralisation has been applied there 
have ansen circumstances which have indicated the 
necessity of creatmg coordmatmg agenaes between the 
constituent parts of the Government. Wherever there 
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exist dual or multiple autliorities in a system of govern- 
ment, it is essential to set up a strong central mechanism 
in order to attend to each of the separate mainsprings 
which a Dyarchical or federal constitution may give rise 
to. The existence of a um'fying element is certainly one 
of the characteristic tendencies in the federal form of 
constitution. 

While there is agreement as regards tlie desirability of 
transferring the “reserved subjects” generally to' popular 
control, there is controversy about the desirability of 
transferring law and order. The mamtenance of law and 
order is an essential function of any stable system of 
government, and it is only natural that there should be 
hesitation in transferring law and order to popular control. 
But it would be wrong to assume that its transference 
would result in catastrophe. The bulk of the people are 
peace-loving and passively accept the existing system of 
administration. For instance, Bengal has a population of 
46 millions according to the census of 1921, and an area 
of 78,000 square miles, yet the total number of policemen 
is only some 25,000, Of these over 2,000 are employed 
for port and railway purposes, and for policing Calcutta. 
There are about 40,000 village watchmen. Law and order 
ought to be transferred. The real problem is not so much 
in whose hands the administration of law and order wUl 
be placed, but how best to popularise that administration. 
While centrah'sation of police admim'stration has greatly 
increased its efficiency, its character still bears the marks 
of the Moghul tradition. The Indian police has not begun 
to think of itself as the people’s servant, and the masses 
have in consequence a suppressed antagonism towards 
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the agents of law and order To give one small personal 
instance not finding a suitable place elsewhere, I had 
once obtained permission to use a spare room of a village 
pohce station for the purpose of holdmg a rural welfare 
meeting, but I could not persuade the villagers to come 
to the thana (police station)’ 

As federating umts we cannot ignore the Indian States, 
but It is clear that difficulties which the wnter personally 
r^ards as wellmgh insuperable arise m the way of 
secunng for the States m the immediate future their due 
place m a federal constitution designed to establish 
democracy in India For the present, it would be a wise 
step to a^oid the oimplicauons which seem bound to 
ensue from the entry of the States into the Indian legisla- 
ture The imtial step towards that ultimate goal should be 
to invest the Chamber of Prmces, which is now an advisory 
and consultative body, with legislauve powers In the 
meantime, their relations with British India should be 
established in work for the general welfare of the country 
The Chamber of Prmces, by force of common mterests 
m the agncultural, economical, and social spheres, would 
be drawn mto ever-doser rdauons with such activities of 
Bntish India 

6 This Lure of Democracy 

In the mtcrpretation of the phrase “responsible govern 
ment,” the Indian pohticians discover a defimte pledge 
for the establishment of a democratic government m 
India Doubts are not infrequently expressed m regard 
to the success of graftmg democratic constitutions of the 
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British model upon the peculiar social structure of that 
vast sub-continent. The late Mr, C. R. Das^ expressed 
the opinion that a highly centralised form of parliamentary 
government was not suitable to India, and that the ideal 
of democracy should be realised in the organisation of 
autonomous village councils. “The Indian peoples,” has 
said His Highness the Aga Khan, “with an instinctive 
sense of their need, have asked for self-government 
within the Empire, not for Parliamentary institutions on 
the British model.” 

“To the Englishman, democratic government means 
one thing and one thing only — government on the English 
model, the fundamental feature of which is an Executive 
responsible to a popular Assembly, the members of which 
arc, in their turn, responsible to an electorate^- 

But this form of government best Imovn to Western 
communities has to be created m a country the entire 
social structure of which is radically different from tliat 
of Western countries. The basis of Indian society is 
status, not contract. 

In devising a workable scheme, however, it became 
necessary to establish a quasi-parliamentary body and a 
system of dual administration, the main features of 
which have been explained at the beginnng of this 
chapter. 

It is asserted that tlie implication of the cry for Swaraj 
is that the Indian masses demand a democratic form of 
government. The political ideal embodied in the term 

^ A well-known politician of Bengal. 

- Lord Zetland, in the Annals of the American Acadetrrji of 
Political and Social Science, September 1929. 
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Szoaraj has gone through widely divergent interpretations 
His Majesty the King used itm a message to His Majesty’s 
TnHian subjcctSj and its official connotation is the agitation 
of the people for self government 

But wlwt M the meanmg it conveys to the Indian 
masses? To the bulk of our peasantry it means proprietor- 
ship of a holding or a reduction m land tax, and to those 
who hve m a precarious tract it inspires hope of obtaining 
imgational facihties The Indian labourer conceives m it 
the possibihties of such conditions as will assure his 
prosperity, and the untouchables beheve that under 
Swaraj their economic and social disabihties will dis- 
appear Once the writer asked a Bengal villager what he 
meant by Swaraj His prompt reply was that the rate of 
interest charged for loans would reduced and that the 
money-lender would not be permitted to sue his creditors 
m the court, for under Swaraj there shall be no law 
courts' 

On one occasion a band of jroung men was employed 
as agents by a candidate for election to the Bengal 
Legislative Council m a rural constituency At a meetmg, 
after hstemng to all the virtues and the noble ideals of 
the candidate, a villager stood up and remarked “We 
thought you had come to tell us how we might be 
protected from the zemmdars’* agents and the marwaris,® 
and now you ask us to vote We do not understand how 
votmg is gomg to help us ” 

The truth is, the Indian masses do not really understand 
either the “gospels” of the Congress or the “platforms” 
of the electioneermg campaign If someone could have 
* Bengal merchants > Money-lenders 
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kept a systematic record of tbe elections in India since 
the introduction of the reforms, we would have seen 
what strange things happen in these campaigns. In 
one instance a candidate secured a village money- 
lender as his ally. Almost every voter was indebted to 
him, and consequently he could sway the poll at his 
pleasure. 

The distribution of the electoral seats in the provinces 
under the Government of the India Act of 1919 and 
the voting qualifications of the electors have, in actual 
practice, considerably helped the propaganda of the ex- 
tremists. Their political doctrines, unrelated to the life 
and labour of the people, have had a deter minin g voice 
in the elections. In an election campaign, day-to-day 
problems have been ignored and doctrinaire politics have 
influenced the electors. 

But it may be argued that these defects of democracy 
are not peculiar to India, and that they exist in all coun- 
tries possessing representative institutions. No doubt 
that is true; but the introduction of democracy in India 
has meant special difficulties owing to the unintelligent 
imposition of non-essentials of democracy firom elsewhere. 
Take, for example, the extension of the franchise. The 
entire structure of the electoral system is based more on 
that of England and of other Western countries than on 
a proper appreciation of the social and economic con- 
ditions actually obtaining in India. Those who entertain 
this view had expected that, as a result of searching and 
prolonged enquiries by the Indian Statutory Commission, 
the electoral and constitutional structure would undergo 
fundamental alterations. But these enquiries failed to pro- 
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ducc draft schemes of a kmd which would give scope for 
the development along sound Imcs of “the pohtical gemus” 
of the people, and the Statutory Commission based their 
recommendations on the assumption that democratic 
mstitutions m India could be built up on an electoral 
scheme of a British type 

The wnter has no desire to embark upon a discussion 
of the circumstances m India which militate agamst the 
workmg of pohtical institutions based on the British 
model A careful scrutmy of the documents relatmg to 
the Indian constitutional reforms, produced smce 1917, 
would show the strenuous efforts made to reconcile the 
irreconcilable elements, and to adjust the Indian prmciples 
of demoaacy to the structure of Western representaDve 
mstitutions On no smgle subject has there been so much 
controversy as on the system of franchise Yet the final 
proposals have not only left unsatisfied the various m* 
tercsts, but m frammg some of them the basic prmaples 
common to all types of democracy the world over have 
been Ignored ot compromised 

Here a digression may be permitted for the purpose of 
refemng to the Committee appomted by the Government 
of Mysore, after the passmg of the British Indian Reforms 
of 1919, to draft a consatution for the State Its Report 
was issued m 1923. 

Commentmg on this document. Lord Zetland wntes^ 
“The goal at which the Committee aimed was a consti- 
tution which, while takmg cogmsance of present-day 
tendencies throughout the world, should yet be based 
upon Indian rather than upon Western theory, and give 
^ The Heart oj Arydvarta. 
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expression to Indian rather than to European ideals. The 
Report is of particular interest, therefore, at a time when 
we ourselves are engaged in setting up a machinery by 
which the government of the vast continent which we 
have shouldered for so long is to be transferred gradually 
to its many peoples. ... I do not suggest that a 
constitution suited to a self-contained Indian Native 
State, such as Mysore, in which the position and prestige 
of an hereditary ruler are factors of paramount importance, 
would be equally suited in all its details to British India. 
But the scheme is based on principles which are capable 
of general application. The actual process of law-making; 
the organs by which that process is to be carried out, and 
the constitutions of these organs, could be adopted where 
conditions varied widely from those prevailing in Mysore.” 

The two distinctive features of the Mysore Constitu- 
tion Report may be stated here. The first part of the 
constitutional process is a Representative Assembly in 
which true representation of the people is sought to be 
secured on the basis of both territorial and vocational 
electorates. The Committee argues as follows: “Neigh- 
bourhood is no doubt a vital bond , . , and territorial 
electorates are a necessary basis of representation . . , 
but the ties of common interests and common functions 
that bind men into groups and associations independently 
of the tie of neighbourhood acquire greater and greater 
importance with the more complex evolution of society. 
... A citizen of a State is a citizen not merely because 
he resides in a particular locality, but really by virtue of 
the functions which he exercises and the interest he has 
at stake in the body politic.” 
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The second feature is that the executive is neither 
responsible to, nor removabk by, the legislature, but 
only to and by the head of the State The Ministers who 
form the executiv e arc the agents of the head of the State 
Although the structure appears to be that of absolute 
monarchy, dus is not the case m reality, for the primacy 
of the people is secured and the unity between them and 
the head of the State made real and effective by the 
operation of the Referendum vested m the Representative 
Assembly 

An electoral system is considered to be the bed-rock of 
democracy, and it is interesting, therefore, to see how 
this basis IS secured by the proposals for constitutional 
reform m British India As regards rural representanoo, 
the fundamental defect of the existing constitution was 
excessive overweightage of urban areas, as shown m tlie 
following table 
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The Indian Franchise Gimmittee sought to r eme dy the 
wide disparity between the proportion of voters in tuban 
and rural areas by the extension of rural franchise But 
the Committee found msuperable difficulties m esQb- 
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listing a parity in the proposed Federal Assembly, and 
maintained that the “Frandiise for the Federal Assembly 
shoiild be the same as that now in force for the provincial 
coimcils, supplemented by an educational qualification 
for both men and women.” Although this supplement 
may improve the situation, the disparity still 
remain. 

In extending labour firanchise, the Committee has 
recognised industrial labour as a distinct political factor 
in India. The number of persons employed in organised 
industries is estimated at 5 millions, but the total number 
of workers in all the industries is about 12 millions. In 
the provincial councils tmder the Government of India 
Act of 1919, the workers are represented by nine reserved 
seats; but the Indian Franchise Committee recommended 
an expansion of the firanchise and proposed thirty-eight 
Labotur seats in the provincial legislatures. Under the 
final proposals embodied in the White Paper, Labour gains 
ten seats in the Federal Assembly and nine seats in the 
provincial legislatures by special electorates. 

Or again, take the case of representation of aboriginal 
tribes. The Central Provinces Census Report’^ contains 
the following passage: “The bare fact is that the de- 
scendants of the original inhabitants of the Province . . . 
form more than 20 per cent of the population. The 
majority are, however, distinct in appearance, interest 
and custom from their more civilised neighbours, and 
according to the recent Communal Award only a single 
seat in the Reformed Legislature would be granted to the 
aborigines of the Province. . . . The contrast between 

1 P. 397 - 
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the treatment given to the depressed classes and to this 
other great non-vocal commumiy is obvious, and that 
there is, m certam circumstances, a definite danger of 
exploitation of the abongmes has been proved m the 
recent past ” 

Whatever may be the form and strength of all these 
vanous separate electorates represented m the legislatures, 
the future groupmgs of pohncal forces will surely tend 
to reorgamse themselves on an economic basis, and the 
repercussions of such a process of reorgamsation will not 
be conduave to a stable government What is more, the 
electoral system may degenerate into a mere chessboard 
of vanous sects, groups and interests, resultmg m virulent 
growth of communal strife and sectional antagonism 


7 The World Around Us 

The dislocation of the economic life of the world and 
the breakdown of the democratic system of government 
are, perhaps, the two distmct features of the world 
to-day And the changes that are takmg place m the 
world around us should be considered m connection 
with the novel constitutional experiment designed for 
India 

Japan is our powerful neighbour She has recently been 
n formidable competitor m textile mdustry m India The 
secret hes m the faa that a planned mdustnal pohcy has 
been pursued ever smcc the end of the Great War, the 
leading feature of which is its progressive radonahsation 
In most of the important manufactures there has been, 
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on the whole, a successful effort to improve organisation 
and technique, to economise labour, and to reduce costs. 
The quality and the variety of Japanese goods have also 
improved at a remarkable rate, “The industrial growth 
of Great Britain, and even the more deliberately organised 
States, has been haphazard in comparison with the 
development of Japan, which has been the result of a 
policy aimed at making the Japanese Empire an economic 
unit as completely self-contained and self-supplying as 
physical limitations would permit.”^ 

The industrial supremacy of Japan has inspired her 
statesmen with a vision which has to be taken into 
consideration in understanding the situation in Asia. She 
poses as the poUceman and protector of her neighbours. 
A Mukden correspondent of The Times, referring to the 
propaganda issued by the Manchukuo Foreign OflSce 
during the trouble in Manchuria, states that it contains 
an appeal for “destroying the Imperialism of the white 
races.” A message sent to the Manchurian Foreign Pro- 
paganda Chief at Geneva discloses a passionate love for 
^‘the brother races in Asia.” These sentiments periodically 
inspire the advocates of Japan’s hegemony in Asia, who 
always come out with a severe criticism of “White 
Imperialism” in that continent. In 1923 a shnUar cam- 
paign was started in Japan by a distinguished editor, 
M. Tokutomi, who said: “We coloured people must 
combine and crush the Albinocracy! We must make 
the Whites realise that there are others as strong as 
they.” 

^ Quoted from a Report on Economic Conditions in Japan 
issued by the Department of Overseas Trade (U.K.). 
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As an example of Japan*s d^ire to be supreme m Asw, 
I quote a sentence from the well-known Japanese 
statesman, Count Ojuma Commentmg on the desirability 
of a Japanese protectorate over India, he said “From old 
times India has been a land of treasure Why should not 
Japan stretch out her hand to that coimtry^ The Indians 
are lookmg for this • The Japanese ought to go to India, 
to the South Seas and other parts of the worldi”^ Recently 
a passionate outburst of a similar nature came from 
General Araki 

Turning to Chma, the situation there illustrates what 
may happen to a country where the condition of the 
peasantry remams so desperate that any propaganda which 
promises better living is liable to have a strong appeal to 
them The Soviet Government is quick to see that m the 
economic conditions of the peasantry and of the labouring 
classes there is an environment m which their gospel may 
easily spread And the weak Government at Nankm is 
now unable to cope with the situauon The Chmese 
Government now realise that diey must pay less attenuon 
to high politics and more devotion to an improvement of 
the economic conditions of the peasantry and labourmg 
classes 

One of our neighbours — Siam — has recently entered 
into a “period of economic consohdation,” and has mi- 
tiated a dehberate pohty for the economic development 
of her peasantry and wage-earners One of the first acts 
of the new Government was ro reduce the taxes paid by 

* Cited by Professor V A Yakhontoff, Russia and the Soviet 
Union in the Far East George Allen & Unwin, Ltd , Museum 
Street, 1932, p 336 
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the poorer classes; a vast tract of land has been brought 
into cultivation by providing irrigation facilities; and tl:e 
production of rice has considerably increased \rithin a 
short time, so much so that Siamese rice may success- 
fully compete \vitli the Burma crop. It is interesting 
to note tliat tlic attempt to provide a democratic con- 
stitution has not as yet been successful. “What is to be 
the democratic basis of the Government of a people,” 
writes a Bangkok correspondent of The Times, ^ “who arc 
apathetic to all forms of government and might more 
easily confide their electoral confidence to their social 
superiors whom tliey still reverence instead of to the men 
who risked their personal freedom to van political 
freedom for them?” 

Turning wesrivard, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, and 
other Moslem countries arc faced with two main problems 
— one to combat Soviet influence, and the otlicr to 
rehabilitate the economic life of die people. The adminis- 
trators of diese countries realise that the most effective 
means of limiting Soviet influences is to pursue a policy 
of social and economic development of die people. While 
Russia may not liave any territorial ambitions in Asia, 
the groivth of her industries and the consequent excess 
production will probably necessitate a feverish effort to 
penetrate into Asiatic markets. 

As regards the European countries with which India 
has trade relations, it is common knowledge that a 
vigorous policy for the development of their internal 
economy is being pursued. Thus India finds herself 
somewhat unprepared in the midst of a world of economic 
preparedness. 
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8 The Next Ten Years 

The mam objective to be aimed at durmg the next ten 
years is to plan out the path of progress that would make 
the journey towards the destination less confusmg That 
“the natural issue of Indians constitutional progress is the 
attainment of Dominion status” is admitted by His 
Majesty s Government, but “It is,” as explamed by 
Lord Irwm,^ “an assurance of direction No sensible 
traveller would feel that a clear definition of his destination 
was the same thing as the completion of his journey ” 
What IS now necessary is to equip the traveller with such 
requisites as are essential for that arduous journey 
On a consideration of the circumstances bnefly stated 
m this volume, the wnter ventures to offer a few 
suggestions for buildmg up the foundanons of Federal 
India He reahses chat they may be dismissed as bemg 
wholly madequate for meeung the aspiration of Indian 
pohticians bent upon acceleratmg the political process 
Nevertheless, the logic of reahues cannot easily be 
dispensed with The pohtical constitution by itself is not 
gomg to achieve a miracle 

(i) In succession to His Excellency Lord Wilhngdon, 
His Majesty should be pleased to appomt His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India In a proclamation announcing the 
apjjomtment. His Majesty should be pleased to assure 
his Indian subjects m unequivocal terms of the goal to 
which the future Bntish polity m regard to India is to be 
directed Promises and pledges so far pronounced smee 
* An Address to the Legislative Assembly, January 25, 1930 
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1917 have lost tlieir grace, and the spirit of bargaining at 
the conferences and committees seems to confirm tlic late 
Mr. Montagu’s remark that “grudging giving has always 
been the bane of Indian Administration.” A Royal 
Proclamation (like that of the Queen’s proclamation after 
the Mutiny) would, in my opinion, remove misconceptions 
and misunderstandings; and a Royal Viceroy, “Crown 
visible in India,” would accord well with Indian tradition 
and help towards tltc rcliabilitation of British prestige in 
India. 

His presence would do more in tlie direction of har- 
monising the relations benvecn “British Indian” and 
“Indian India” than the proposed constitutional pro- 
cedure. He would achieve in India what the King 
Emperor and ilte Prince of Wales accomplish in Great 
Britain in inspiring and guiding social endeavours; under 
his influence the tone and character of the future Govern- 
ment of the countiy' is bound to inspire confidence in the 
people, and thus pave tlie way to otlicr and far-rcacliing 
changes. 

(2) The Government of India should enter upon a 
period of planned social and economic reconstruction of 
the country'- In tlieir Despatch to the Secretary of State 
for India on the subjea of the Report of the Statutory 
Commission, tlicy admitted that “In recent years there 
has been an increasing volume of criticism directed to the 
poverty of India and her economic backwardness. For 
these features an alien Government is held responsible. 
There is a widespread belief that the economic disabilities 
of India could be removed by a National Economic 
Policy, and an equally widespread suspicion that the 
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interests of Indui and Great Bntam in this matter do not 
coincide and that, as long as India’s econonuc pohey is 
controlled by Bntam, India will not have a fair ch^ce 
of developmg her resources and raismg the general 
standard of life of her people ” Such an attitude of mind, 
mdeed, lies behmd Indian pohucal demands and mtet" 
minable controversies arising therefrom Dnrmg the 
post-War period the Government of India had m their 
possession several reports of the enquiries imtiated b^ 
them m regard to the problem of economic development 
of the country The expectations raised by die recommen- 
dations m these reports were not fulfilled, and m many 
mstances they were put on one side with the promise of 
“sympatheac consideraooo,” or with resolutions recording 
official ‘‘regrets” of inability to implement recommenda- 
tions owmg to lack of funds 
The writer believes that the esecuuon of a coordinated 
corporate scheme, drawn up by Government m con- 
sultation with the Legislabvc Assembly at the Centre 
and the Councils m the provinces, and based on the 
recommendatioas of authoritative commissions and com- 
mittees — such as the Royal Commissions on Indian 
Agriculture, on Indian Labour, and on Indian Currency, 
the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, the Education 
Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission, and 
n^y other valuable State documents— will greatly dear 
the air of the suspiaon and distrust that exist to-day 
And the pursuance of a pohey of “economic platmmg" 
would assist m undermining the influence of the civil 
disobedience movement and would isolate die intransi- 
gent spirits from the masses 
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A slow-moving, cumbrous, parliamentary system is not 
competent to deal with the technical problems involved 
in executing a general scheme of economic development 
such as that proposed here. A strong Central Economic 
Council should therefore be established by an Act of the 
legislature for directing the work, and a fund raised by 
loan should be placed at its disposal for the purpose. The 
provinces and the principal Indian States shouldhavesimilar 
economic bodies for cooperating with the Central Council. 

(3) During the period of social and economic recon- 
struction, the existing constitutional mechanism should 
be retained at the Centre. A dynamic executive power is 
necessary for the success of any comprehensive plan of 
action. Nothing should, therefore, be done to reduce the 
efliciency and the power of the Central Executive. In its 
composition there should be an increased Indian element, 
representing recognised interests. The existing Legis- 
lative Assembly should continue, but the Council of 
State should be dissolved. The functions of the Council 
of State should be relegated to an Indian Privy Coun- 
cil, The work that is now being done on central subjects 
in , the Parliamentary Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms will not be wasted and should be 
pursued to its conclusion. In so far as it is concerned 
with financial and commercial questions, its results can 
be put to an immediate use (see, for example, under (6) 
below), while the perfecting of a scheme of responsible 
government at the Centre of a federal type is essential to 
convince Indian opinion that the assurance I have 
proposed in (i) above is entirely genuine. 

(4) The provinces should be given a measure of 
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autonomy with such reservations and safeguards as would 
be essential for their orderly development. No elaborate 
changes m their existing constitutional machmery are 
required for enabhng provmces to advance towards 
autonomy By provmaal autonomy the writer means 
that there should be no "reserved” subjects such as exist 
under the system of Dyarchy The controversy that has 
been raised over the transference of law and order may 
find a satisfactory solution by the settmg up of a special 
voluntary assoaation of pnvate citizens to resist revolu- 
tionary and other subveisive forces If these forces re- 
mam unchecked, the ordinary pohee methods are bound 
to foil m any case Indian politicians must reahse that 
constitutional developments are not possible m an 
atmosphere created by either violent or non-violent 
agitation The orgarusauon suggested here should consist 
of young men who desire orderly progress for their 
coxmtry And they should pledge themselves to assist the 
State in carrymg out the primary duties of mamtauung 
peace in the country 

(5) But the true basis on which to build autonomy in 
the provmces is to be found in the local self-govemmg 
bodies For the next ten years the provinces must concen- 
trate their attention on the creation of such units m rural 
areas as would bring the masses mto more mtimate 
contact with the nation-budding activities of the State 
Unless these units are developed and function with an 
effiaency for which, unfortunately, few or none of the 
cxistmg local self-governing bodies furnish an example, 
the extension of the franchise would only result m sham 
democracy Much will depend on the capacity of the 
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district officer and his staff to guide this development 
with wisdom. A combination of unusual qualities is 
required: patience in drawing out the innate but latent 
ability in the masses for self-expression and self-govern- 
ment and vigour in essential action. A high level of 
efficiency and personal quality in the district official 
organisation will be demanded. Any deterioration will 
be fatal to the revival of self-government. But unfor- 
timately the proposed new constitutional arrangements 
involve a grave risk of such deterioration. The district 
officer will carry a heavier responsibility than ever for 
administration when law and order are transferred, and 
he win have to carry out his work under the orders of 
Ministers responsible to a legislature which is likely to 
be critical of him and his works. It will be something of 
a miracle if, in these circumstances, the district officer gets 
a free hand in doing what may be needed for his district. 
Rather one foresees inevitable procrastination on the part 
of Ministers dependent on the popular vote in formulatmg 
policies for constructive work; and timidity, even when 
these policies are formulated, in giving the district officer 
the necessary discretion in applying them to the par- 
ticular circumstances of his district. 

Side by side vrith the creation of healthy village 
councils, fired with a determination to improve their 
surroundings and to establish faithful contacts with the 
public health and other “nation-building” activities of the 
Provincial Government, and for these purposes to tax 
themselves to supply the indispensable funds for such a 
campaign, there is an lugent need for organising the 
agricultural interests of the country. This work has to be 
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done by non-offiaal agencies with a view to piotccime 
the interests of the masses In England, the Nation^ 
Agticulmral Umon was formed in 1894, "which aimed 
at the organisation of the various agricultural interests of 
the country, the creauon of an mdependent Agncultural 
Party m Parhament, and the securing thereby of a 
prograjurue of Agneulnual Kefonns ” This organisation 
has become a powerful factor not only in the economic 
life of the English peasantry, but also m effecting necessary 
agrarian reforms In Ireland, the rural people diemselves 
took up their cause dirough the Irish Agncultural 
Organisation Soaety 

(6) For the purpose of establishmg better relanons with 
the Bntish mercantile community, both in India and is 
Great Britain, there should be a trade convention for the 
nest ten years embodying such safeguards as may be 
agreed upon m the course of the dehbmuom on the 
constitutional proposals The antagonism between Bniish 
and Indian trade and commerce should be removed in 
the interests of all cooceroed 

The pursuance of a deliberate pohey of economic 
reconstruction of the country will supply the “unities” 
that are required for the ultimate structure of a Federal 
Consdtuoon So far, the Govcmmait has been concerned 
with the revolt of the pnvilcged classes to which then 
attention was drawn by its dramatic manifestations, but 
to-day no Govemmcait in India can afford to ignore the 
possibihnes of a widespread popular movement for the 
improvementoftheconditionsofhfeofthemasses True, 
on the surface, there is all the appearance of inerts among 
the Indian masses, but the spint of revolt is slowly 
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pervading those masses^ and may in no long time effect 
changes in their outlook which will show itself in ways 
even more dramatic than those ejchibited by the privileged 
classes, and infinitely more diflScult to control owing to 
the momentum of the masses behind those manifestations. 
True wisdom, therefore, lies in anticipating these move- 
ments, and directing their activities into useful channels, 
or further complications of the Indian problem will ensue 
which may well prove fatal to the future well-being of 
India’s peoples in both British and “Indian” India. In 
all that has to be done and whatever may be the ways 
that circumstances as they arise may indicate as the best, 
the writer regards it as axiomatic that reparation of all 
national, social, and economic maladjustments must 
precede the task of erecting a new political edifice in the 
federal sphere. 
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